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LONDON. 


THHIS  then  is  St.  Paul's.     What  a  miracle  of 
man's  pride!  but  how  little  does  it  suggest  of 
maa'8    humiUtyl      Here    are    proportion,    size, 
strength,   all  the  meaner  attributes  of  beauty, 
and  beauty  too  itself.      But  how  little  of  fit- 
ness I     There  ia  nothing  of  religion.    The  em- 
blems on  the  funeral  monuments  are  all  of  the 
earthy  earthy.     The  whiteness  of  the  light,  the 
bright,  active  business  of  the  area,  the  payment 
at  the  door,  the  hard,  stolid,  worldly  look  of  the 
Cathedral  menials,  what  have  these  to  do,  I  will 
not  say,  with  Christianity,  but  with  any  other 
feeling  than  curiosity,  with  any  deep  sympathy, 
any  trembling  aspiration,  with  faith,  or  hope,  or 
charity?       Nothing, — ^nothing    whatsoever.       It 
may  be  a  good  cathedral;  I  am  sure  it  is  a  bad 
church.      This  wide   blank  circumference,  with 
the    dusty  banners  above,   and    the   statues  of 
Victory  and  Neptune,  and  the  stone  lions  around 
it,  and  the  pattering  feet  and  loud  tones  of  idle 
wanderers, — it  is  an  Exchange,  a  show-room,  a 
promenade, — anything  but    a  temple.      It    has 
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ng  of  the  shadowy  magnificence  of  the  Teu- 
minster,  harmonizing  eo  well  with  all  oar 
!r  and  more  obscure  feelings.  It  was  made 
launt  for  Deans  and  Prebendaries;  but  who 
i  think  of  brin^g  to  it  hie  prayers,  his 
ES^vings,  and  his  penitence? 
It  if  we  leave  the  interior  of  the  church, 
nount  to  one  of  the  outer  galleries,  there  is 
inge  indeed.  We  lose  St.  Paul's,  and  see 
ng  but  London.  The  building  becomes  no 
than  a  vantage-ground,  from  which  to  con- 
late  the  vast  ctty.  Far  and  wide  spreads 
the  earth  the  huge  dim  capital  of  the  world. 
:  northward  over  that  province  of  brick,  to 
im  outlines  of  the  hills,  which  seem  scarce 
than  a  ytat  of  the  murky  atmosphere; 
restward  to  that  other  realm  of  houses,  out- 
)ing  the  gaze,  and  endrcling  other  distant 
■8,  and  stretching  away  to  the  seats  of  go- 
nent  and  legislation;  and  i^^n  south,  where 
vildemese  of  human  habitations  is  cleft  by 
ide  and  gleaming  river,  laden  with  all  ita 
es,  and  fleckered  with  a  myriad  of  keels  for 
h  or  idleness;  and  see  too  the  broad  fronts 
tysaing  pinnades  of  a  hundred  churches,  and 
lort  that  raises  ag^nst  the  sky  its  trellis- 
of  innumerable  masts;  and  over  all  this  is 
lUe  of  smoke,  uid  one  indistinguishable  hum 
ivity. 
is  di£Bcult  to  reduce  one's  thoughts  and 
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feelings  at  such  a  spectacle  to  anything  definite^ 
The  mind  at  first  is  all  vague  restless  astonish- 
ment, while  the  eye  wanders  over  leagues  of 
building,  and  everywhere  sees  the  same  working 
mass  of  busy  vitality.  How  has  the  scene  been 
produced,  which  so  fills  and  stirs  us?  How  is 
it,  that  this  portion  of  the  world  has  been  so 
cut  off  from  all  the  rest,  and  set  apart  as  the 
agent  of  such  peculiar  impressions?  Time  has 
been,  when  there  was  nothing  here  but  marsh 
and  meadow  and  woody  knoll,  and  the  idle  river 
rolling  down  its  waters  between  banks  only  trod- 
den by  the  wolf  and  elk,  to  a  sea  whither  no 
human  eye  had  ever  traced  its  course.  Time  was, 
when  the  shaggy  savage  first  leaned  upon  his  club 
on  yonder  northern  hill,  turning  his  eager  eyes 
over  the  green  plain  and  the  broad  river,  and  then 
led  down  some  straggling  horde  of  barbarians  to 
rear  their  huts  of  mud  and  wicker  beside  the 
stream,  perhaps  upon  the  very  spot  now  filled 
by  this  enormous  pile  of  architecture.  The 
wicker  was  changed  for  brick  and  wood;  and 
the  narrow  dungeons  which  were  the  homes  of 
the  other  generations,  threw  their  shadows  over 
the  weapons  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  over  faces 
which  wore  the  hues  of  every  climate  under  the 
sun.  The  city  became  the  home  of  burghers, 
the  haunt  of  nobles,  the  seat  of  kings.  The 
massy  bridge,  the  moated  castle  rose;  and  the 
clumsy-  boats  of  those  rude  centuries  began  to 
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float  hitherward  with  every  tide,  till,  with  the 
halls  of  hundreds  of  Barons^  and  the  guilds  of 
hundreds  of  trades,  now  filled  with  mustering 
armies,  now  desolated  by  plagues  and  famines^ 
sometimes  active  with  revolt,  and  agsdn  glittering 
with  royal  triiunphs,  London  became  a  mighty 
city.  The  growth  of  many  ages,  the  greatness 
of  a  whole  people  have  made  it  what  it  is. 
Successes  whidi  gave  wealth  to  the  nation,  gave 
more  than  its  share  to  the  cs^ital;  and  misfor- 
tunes which  desolated  the  country,  have  driven 
its  population  hither.  The  commerce  of  the 
world  pours  into  its  gat^es,  and  circiilates  through 
all  its  streets.  Here  are  the  thrones  of  three 
kingdoms,  and  of  threescore  colonies^  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  West,  and  the  empires  of  the  East; 
and  hither  come  the  gifts  of  subject  millions. 
The  tides  of  every  sea,  and  the  wheels  of  every 
manufactoiy  on  earth  speed  the  current  of  exis- 
tence through  the  veins  of  London.  And  thus 
it  is,  that  I  am  now  surveying  at  a  glance  this 
whole  immense  domain  of  bustle  and  competition^ 
a  kingdom  of  swarming  streets,  an  enormous  con- 
centration of  human  wealth,  power,  and  misery. 

The  recollections  of  London  little  accord  with 
the  feeling  produced  by  the  sight  of  it.  At  a 
distance  we  think  of  a  few  resplendently  bright, 
of  a  few  pre-eminently  dark  points  in  its  history ; 
—the  slaughter  of  Boman  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant martyrs  by  royal  tyranny  and  sectarian  in- 
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tolerance, — the  escape  of  the  five  members  to 
the  City, — ^the  study  of  Milton, — ^the  scaffold  of 
Vane*    Bat  when  we  look  upon  the  scene  itself, 
we  see  little  save  the  wide-spread  collection  of 
vulgar  desires  and  fierce  passions, — ^the  size  of 
Mammon's  temple,  and  the  number  of  his  wor- 
shipers.    We  scarcely  connect  the  idea  of  reli- 
gion with  those  churches,  which  are  so  entirely 
imbedded  among  worldly  structures,  and  many 
of  which  we  know  to  be  the  mere  husks  and 
shadows  of  devotion,  scarcely  ever  entered  even 
by  a  score  out  of  ail  those  thousands  now  hur- 
rying past  them, — enq)ty  pretences  and  solemn 
mockeries !    There  is  little  to  indicate  any  nobler 
intelligence    than    the    mechanical,   among    the 
crowds  all  bent  upon  gain,  and  surrounded  by 
the  ingenious  devices  of  luxury,  which  mingle 
in  yonder    streets  for   the  various  rivalries   of 
traffic      Everything   around   is  so  alien  from 
meditation,  that  we  are  inclined,  not  to  study 
and  think  upon  it,  but  to  take  part  in  its  rest- 
lessness, and  give  ourselves  up  to  its  absorbing 
interests.     There  is  nothing  here,  to  which  any 
feeling  attaches  itself,  but  the  inclusion  beneath 
our  eyes    of   so  many  hundreds    0f   thousands 
of  oxxt  feUow-men.     Extent,  number,  ceaseless 
and  Diultitudinous  occupatioQ, — ^these  are  the  ob^ 
jects^  which  strike  us«     The  details  are  only  in« 
teresting  as  linked  to  these.    For  there  is  here 
uo  crumbling  pyramid,  or  shattered  Colosseum, 
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no  volcanic  mountain  filling  the  atmoBphere  of 
a  city  with  the  menace  of  death.  But  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  larger  mass  of  living  and  busy 
humanity^  than  on  any  other  spot  of  the  world's 
surface. 

And  is  not  this  enough  to  think  of?  If  the 
height  on  which  I  stand  would  enable  me  to 
look  down  into  the  hearts  of  the  crowds  which 
pass  beneath  me^  what  could  earth  show  of  more 
profound  and  intense  interest?  These  confluent 
streams  of  life  are  big  with  a  thousand  varieties 
of  opinion  and  feelings  into  all  which  we  csii 
in  some  degree  enter,  and  which  cannot  be 
thought  of  without  an  anxious  and  mysterious 
curiosity.  The  greater  number  of  these  persons 
are  ignorant,  misguided,  opposing  their  will  to 
duty,  never  to  passion,  utterly  reckless,  and 
almost  utterly  wretched.  I  have,  as  it  were, 
beneath  my  hand,  a  million  of  living  souls;  yet, 
in  fact,  to  moral  purposes,  dead  and  decaying. 
Nurtured  in  alternations  of  toil  and  vice,  they 
jsure  through  life  bound  down  by  the  tyran- 
nous necessities  of  their  daily  existence,  or  only 
loosed  at  intervals  for  the  relaxation  of  debasing 
excess.  Their  sympathies  are  deadened  by  the 
want  of  sympathy  around  them:  for  the  greedy 
poverty  of  the  crowd  has  devoured  almost  all 
their  love  for  their  neighbour;  and  the  more 
ravening  selfishness  of  the  rich  has  swallowed 
up  the  whole  of  theirs.      These  myriads  know 
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scarce  anything  but  the  pressure  of  the  hour; 
the  retrospect  of  the  past  is  similarly  painful; 
andj  when  they  look  forward  for  a  moment  to 
the  future^  they  transfer  to  it  the  direct  suffering, 
or  the  unsatisfying  pretence  of  pleasure,  wliich 
deforms  the  present.  The  dust  eats  the  dust; 
and  the  image  of  God  is  degraded  in  man  to  the 
likeness  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  Yet  wherefore 
should  this  be  so?  There  are  also  in  the  city  I 
look  upon,  hundreds  at  least  of  expansive  hearts 
and  searching  intellects,  not  indeed  arrived  at 
clear  satisfaction,  yet  stirred'  by  the  prompting 
consciousness  that  there  is  a  higher  aim  of  being 
than  the  outward  world  or  our  senses  and  passions 
can  furnish.  They  vary  perhaps  on  innumerable 
subjects  of  prudence,  of  duty,  of  religion;  but, 
while  there  is  within  a  living  power,  restless  and 
aspiring,  there  are  also  hope  and  strength  and 
l^omfort.  Above  all,  there  may  be  even  now  mov- 
ing among  those  undistinguished  swarms  below 
me,  or  dwelling  upon  that  dim  eminence  which 
rises  in  the  distance,  some  great  and  circular 
mind,  accomplished  in  endowment,  of  all-em* 
bracing  faculties,  with  a  reason  that  pervades 
like  light,  and  an  imagination  that  embodies  the 
essence  of  all  truth  in  the  forms  of  all  beauty, — 
even  such  a  one  as  Coleridge,  the  brave,  the 
charitable,  the  gentle,  the  pious,  the  mighty  phi- 
losopher, the  glorious  poet.  How  strange  is  the 
bond  which  unites  all  these  together  under  the 
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name  of  man!  Or  is  not  that  which  they  have 
in  common,  the  very  capacity,  by  the  cultivation 
of  which  we  might  exalt  the  meanest  of  those  I 
see,  into  perhaps  the  highest  perfection  I  have 
thought  of? 

I  am  now  standing  on  a  building  which  pro^ 
claims  to  every  eye  in  the  capital  of  England  the 
nominal  supremacy  of  Christianity.  Yet  nine  in 
ten  of  its  inhabitants  never  turn  a  thought  towards 
the  benevolence  and  piety  of  Christ;  while  the 
majority  of  the  remainder,  with  all  the  phrases 
ready  in  their  mouths,  which  make  their  speech  a 
confused  jargon  of  worldliness  and  religion,  yet 
feel,  it  is  to  be  feared^  no  whit  of  love  to  God  or 
man,  but  angrily  cling  to  their  sect,  and  idola- 
trously  bow  to  some  lifeless  creed.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at.  Everything  tends  to  make 
religion  a  matter  of  forms  and  names  and  lip* 
service,  and  thereby  to  deprive  it  of  all  permanent 
bold  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  All,  all  is  selfishness ; 
selfishness  in  the  conduct  of  every  one  of  the  cor- 
porations which  compose  or  minister  to  the  Governr 
ment, — selfishness  in  the  intercourse  of  society, — 
selfishness  in  the  anxiety  of  every  class  to  weigh 
down  those  below  it.  But  where  is  the  attempt 
at  the  moral  culture  of  the  people?  or  who  the 
men  that,  without  thought  for  the  feeding  of  their 
own  vanity,  or  the  spread  of  their  own  pow^r,  go 
forth  in  courage  and  sincerity  for  the  regeneration 
pf  their  country  ?    If  such  there  be, — ^and  i^ome 
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sudi  there  are, — ^that  is,  one  or  two, — ^where  are 
tiie  signs  of  their  exertions?  Track  home  to 
their  lanes  and  cellars  the  craftsmen  and  the 

• 

labourers,  the  servants  of  our  pleasure;  and  see 
amid  their  families  the  unquiet  tempers,  the  sullen 
Images,  the  evil  cravings,  the  mutual  unrepentant 
r^roaches,  which  add  a  sting  to  penury,  and 
throw  poison  into  the  waters  of  bitterness.  But 
if,  instead  of  stopping  by  the  squalid  fireside  of 
die  poor,  we  turn  away  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
richr  how  much  is  changed  in  the  shape,  how  little 
in  the  material  I  Here ,  too  are  jealousies,  and 
hatreds,  and  malignity,  vulgar  anxieties,  and  mi- 
serable ambitions.  To  be  sure,  the  lean  cheek  of 
envy  is  fed  from  plate  instead  of  earthenware, 
and  self-oblivion  is  sought  for  in  the  costliest,  not 
the  eheapest,  intoxication.  But  the  miserable 
debasement  of  human  nature  shows  as  foul  in 
velvet  and  jewels  as  in  rags.  Alas!  if  Jesus 
Christ  were  again  to  come  on  earth,  as  before,  in 
humility  and  poverty,  and  were  to  lift  up  his 
voice  in  the  streets  of  London,  as  in  those  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  would  scarce  have  less  to  reprove,  and 
would  scarce  be  moi^e  earnestly  listened  to. 
Would  not  the  rich  pass  by  the  houseless  wanr 
derer  with  self-complacent  scorn  ?  and  the  rabble 
look  with  indifference  or  mockery  on  one  whose 
garments  were  no  gayer  than  their  own,  and  who 
yet  would  tell  them,  in  authoritative  accents,  of 
justice,  and  truth,  and  mercy?    The  professed 
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successors  of  Christ's  Apostles  would  invoke  the 
law  against  a  lowborn  teacher ;  the  doors  of  this 
temple  would  be  closed  against  him,  if  he  came 
without  a  fee;  and  all  the  sects  of  Ei^land  woidd 
be  ready  to  cry  out.  Away  with  him,  away  with 
him  I  because  he  would  establish  no  empty  forms, 
consecrate  no  mere  words,  dictate  no  creed>  and 
teach  without  a  catechism. 

Look  at  that  dark  roof:  it  covers  a  prison:  and 
there  the  laws  of  the  country  proclaim  that  the 
most  atrocious  guilt  is  collected,  the  worst  moral 
diseases.  We  do  nothing  to  make  men  self-deny* 
ing  and  conscientious.  The  Government  says,  Jf 
you  do  not  agree  with  us  on  every  paint  of  doctrine^ 
you  have  no  title  to  become  wise  or  good;  and  we 
wiU  not  assist  you.  We  surround  the  people  with 
innumerable  temptations;  we  do  little  towards 
instructing,  nothing  towards  educating  them ;  and 
we  set  them  the  perpetual  example  of  secure  sel- 
fishness. A  wretched  child,  born  perhaps  in  a 
workhouse,  and  nurtured  in  a  brothel,  is  taught  to 
gain  his  daily  bread  by  crime,  and,  compelled  by 
the  menaces  of  his  protectors,  and  the  physical 
sufferings  of  hunger,  to  trample  down  his  moral 
repugnance,  plunders  some  rich  man's  super- 
fluity. Again  and  again  perhaps  he  succeeds :  at 
last  comes  the  sudden  vengeance  of  the  law :  to 
remedy  the  evil,  he  is  thrown  into  a  prison,  pro- 
bably the  only  abode  on  earth  worse  than  his 
habitual  home.     He  learns  still  more  to  glory  in 
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criminal  enterprise*  The  pride  of  endurance 
comes  to  his  aid:  and  with  no  good  feeling 
strengthened,  no  new  idea  of  man's  social  relations 
or  higher  duties  communicated,  he  is  disgorged 
an  outcast  upon  the  world,  again  to  prey  upon  his 
kind;  until,  before  he  is  yet  a  man,  some  con- 
summate outrage  brings  him  to  the  scaffold.  Then 
through  all  these  streets  pours  the  dense  throng 
of  eager  spectators;  and  while  the  bell  sounds 
from  yonder  tower,  thousands  without  a  thought 
either  of  terror  or  compassion,  but  with  the  same 
love  of  excitement  which  makes  them  seek  the 
inferior  stimulus  of  a  dram,  hurry  from  every 
comer  of  London  to  see  the  horrible  removal  from 
the  world  of  a  being,  who  perhaps  never  heard  the 
name  of  God  or  duty,  or  received  the  sympathy  of 
one  human  creature.  Such  is  society.  Such  is 
London.  Such  is  the  working  of  the  Church, 
which  reared  the  fabric  I  stand  upon,  and  which 
professes  to  teach  the  universal  love,  whereby 
we  may  arrive  at  the  temple  not  made  with  /lands, 
etemaly  in  the  heavens. 

Such  scenes  as  these  might  well  disgust  us  with 
cities.  It  has  been  often  said,  and  is  in  some 
degree  true,  that  the  evils  of  humanity  are  in- 
creased by  being  brought  together  in  towns,  that 
corruption  thus  communicates  corruption,  and 
that  in  these  hotbeds  every  vice  bears  fruit  after 
its  kind.  But  be  it  remembered,  that  good  has 
a  tendency  to  spread  as  well  as  ill,  and  is  no  less 
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living  and  reproductive.  In  the  enormous  assem*- 
blage  of  minds  I  now  survey,. what  an  object  is 
there  for  good  men  to  act  upon  I  Evil  as  are  the 
arts  and  discoveries  and  means  of  enjoyment 
heaped  up  and  displayed  in  this  vast  storehouse  of 
the  world  and  treasury  of  inventions,  if  they  be 
considered  as  in  themselves  final  ends,  how  im- 
measurably valuable  are  they  as  instruments  of 
real  improvement!  And  above  all,  placed  here 
at  the  central  heart  and  moving  springs  of  the 
whole  social  earth,  every  beneficial  impulse  we 
may  give  will  thrill,  not  merely  through  all  the 
mass  of  this,  the  capital  city  of  mankind,  but  wUL 
be  felt  in  the  utmost  limits  and  recesses  of  the 
globe !  From  this  spot  the  beneficent  energy  of  a 
single  man  may  produce  good  to  the  future  gene- 
rations of  the  whole  race,  which  will  be  felt  and 
celebrated,  not  merely  when  his  bones  are  among 
the  graves  of  the  churchyard  beneath  my  eye,  but 
when  the  churchyard  itself  shall  be  encumbered 
with  the  ruins  of  this  great  structure ;  when  the 
remains  of  a  fallen  city  shall,  have  choked  up  the 
channel  of  yonder  river;  when  these  palaces  and 
towers  shall  have  no  inhabitant  but  the  owl,  and 
no  visitant  but  the  forest  deer;  and  silence  and 
desolation  shall  prevail  where  once  was  London. 


11. 

THE  STREETS  OF  LONDON. 

T^HE  streets  of  London  have  a  two-fold  nature, 
a  double  existence.  There  are  the  dead 
streets,  and  the  living  streets,  the  stucco  chaos 
of  Mr.  Nash,  and  the  great  collective  majesty 
of  John  BulL  I  have  a  respect  for  both,  but 
m<»*e,  I  confess,  for  the  masonry  than  the  men. 
Gro  through  London  when  its  highways  are  de- 
serted, and  see  those  long  vistas  of  silent  habi- 
tations: they  have  as  much  of  human  interest 
about  them  as  a  million  of  living  Englishmen. 
They  are  the  works  and  the  homes  of  men ;  but 
they  carry  with  them  comparatively  little  of  that 
jar  and  bustle  of  the  present  moment,  the  element 
of  an  Englishman's  existence : .  they  have  a  past 
and  a  future.  Here  is  a  line  of  tall  irregular 
houses,  beneath  which  Milton  has  walked.  Yon- 
der are  the  towers  that  point  to  the  stars  from 
above  the  tomb  of  Isaac  Newton  and  of  Edmund 
Spenser.  Along  this  magnificent  street  our  chil- 
,  dren's  children  will  linger  and  wonder,  but  will 
not,  like  us,  be  able  to  discover  a  dim  and  distant 
patch  of  hUl,  and  believe  that  it  is  green  with 
God's  verdure.  Below  stretches,  with  its  wide 
and  broken  outline,  the  prospect  which  is  made 
boundless  by  such  big  recollections.  There 
Charles  was  executed ;  there  Cromwell  has  rid^ 
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den  on  a  charger^  which  may  have  seen  Naseby 
or  Worcester ;  there  Vane  has  mused  and  saun- 
tered. And  beyond  rolls  the  river,  reflecting 
bridges  and  towers,  with  their  myriad  cressets, 
and  the  Cyclopean  shadows  of  domes  and  palaces, 
and  lifting  its  mist  around  those  chambers,  from 
which  have  proceeded  more  lastingly  powerful 
decrees  than  from  the  Roman  Curia,  and  which, 
(once  perhaps,  or  twice)  have  been  filled  with 
the  grave  presence  of  better  statesmen  than  ever 
declaimed  in  Paris,  or  muttered  in  the  Escurial. 
Away  again ;  and  heeding  neither  that  cathedral 
front,  which  spreads  like  the  wings  of  an  arch- 
angel, nor  that  star  which  gleams  so  high  above 
it,  nor  the  hundreds  of  buttrest  pinnacles,  which 
glimmer  upwards  like  holy  thoughts,  stand  for  a 
few  moments  beneath  those  square,  black,  massy, 
and  un windowed  walls:  they  are  a  prison.  The 
rain  is  driving  fast  and  slant  along  the  gusty 
street;  the  distant  rumble  of  some  lagging  vehicle 
is  all  the  sound  that  I  can  hear,  except  the  patter- 
ing of  the  raindrops,  and  the  voice  of  the  lonely 
wind ;  and  now  rings  out,  with  slow  and  lingering 
strokes,  the  chime  which,  in  a  few  hours,  will 
knell  to  his  execution  some  wretched  criminal 
within  a  few  yards  of  where  I  am  now  placed. 
There  is  a  slit  over  my  head,  one  edge  of  which 
gleams  in  the  lamp-light.  It  opens  perhaps  into 
the  very  death-cell ;  and  there  is,  amid  the  gloom 
which  it   does   not  illumine,   a  choking  agony. 
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which  stifles  the  prayer  that  desperation  would 
force  into  utterance.  Far  away  again,  a  shadowy 
intertexture  of  masts  and  cordage  stretches  be- 
tween me  and  the  skies ;  and  some  round  antique 
towers  rise  against  it.  Within  them  Baleigh 
thought  for  years,  and  Jane  Grey  knelt  to 
beseech  forgiyeness  from  Heaven  for  her  inno- 
cent and  beautiful  life.  These  things, — so  much 
less  dreams  or  fancies  than  our  own  wretched 
selfish  interests, — ^throng  round  us  in  the  streets 
of  London ;  but  they  only  come  to  be  repelled. 

The  world  is  awake ;  the  mighty  city  is  living 
with .  aU  its  swarms ;  the  tide  swells  and  runs 
along  ten  thousand  channels ;  its  weeds  and  bub- 
bles are  all  mingling,  sweeping,  rushing.  They 
say  that  this  is  contagious, — that  we  cannot  look 
on  the  frantic  and  intoxicating  dance  without 
becoming  Msenads  ourselves, — that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  anything  but  a  cog  on  the  whirling 
wheel, — ^that  you  can  only  run  and  struggle, 
never  think,  in  the  streets  of  London.  This  is 
not  true.  The  stream  of  fashion  is  strong :  but 
the  breeze  of  will,  or  even  of  habit,  will  enable 
us  to  navigate  against  it.  In  the  one  or  two 
hours  of  the  four-and-twenty,  when  the  town  is 
silent  and  solitary,  it  is  ftill  of  matter ;  but  it  is 
also  very  pregnant  of  other  things  besides  ledgers 
and  betting-books,  when  the  tumult  is  at  the 
wildest*  True,  there  is  more  of  effective  move-! 
ment  in  the  mind  of  one  philosopher  or  poet  in 
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one  half-hour^  tlian  in  all  Cornhill  in  a  century ; 
but  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  the  outwiu*d 
and  inward  activity.  We  are  in  London  jostled, 
carried  on^  distracted  by  a  thousand  objects,  iso^ 
lated  in  the  most  eager  and  crowded  tumult  of 
human  beings  to  be  found  upon  the  earth.  We 
will  go  along  with  it ;  but  we  will  look  at  it,  and 
think  of  it^  as  we  go. 

For  my  part,  give  me  wealth  and  leisure ;  and 
I  would  as  soon  be  here  for  a  day,  as  in  the 
greenest  nook  of  Devonshire.  I  look  roimd  me 
for  half-an-hour,  and  fiud  the  sweep  of  uniform 
employment  and  monotonous  pleasujre  by  no 
means  so  destitute  of  salient  points  and  occar 
sional  interludes,  as  most  of  such  continental 
scribblers  as  myself  would  persuade  us.  London 
too  has  its  carved  work,  and  its  inscriptions,  its 
quaintnesses  and  glories,  and  touches  of  sorrow 
or  beauty.  There  is  a  poetry  of  the  paving- 
stones  for  him  who  can  find  it  out:  and,  honour 
be  to  human  nature  I  even  this  enormous  torrent 
of  its  dregs  carries  with  it  some  gold-sand  and 
blossoms,  contains  something  on  which  the  philo- 
sopher may  ponder,  the  artist  meditate.  Men's 
pulses  jand  thoughts  are  stronger,  after  all,  than 
the  British  Constitution  or  the  steam-engine. 
There,  at  that  crossing,  stands  a  miserable  look- 
ing dwarf,  with  his  ruined  hat  in  one  hand,  and 
his  wasted  broom  in  the  other.  His  features  are 
writhed  into  that  almost  grotesque  wretchedness. 
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which  SO  often  pursues  personal  deformity.     A 
dozen  people  have  passed  him  by.     Here  is  one, 
an  iron-looking,  middle-aged  man,  without  a  hair 
of  ornament  or  of  error  in  his  whole  dress.     He 
puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
it  would  be  burned,  hastily  flings  the  beggar  some 
money,  colours  up  to  the  eyes  and  looks  angry 
when  he  is  thanked,  and  walks  on  as  if  to  escape 
from  the  infamy  of  giving  ahns  to  a  street-sweeper. 
Yonder  is  a  church-yard.     The  church  is  fine, 
with  abundance  of  bad  science  and  bad  taste, 
yet  full  of  richness,  variety,  and  genius.     It  is 
Wren's,  which  accounts  for  these  qualities.     The 
soil  around  it,  the  narrow,  irregular,  iron-railed 
area,  ia  paved  with  flat  grey  slabs;  and  the  very 
dust  of  these  Englishmen  must  be  jammed  and 
jostled.     But  some  children  have  foimd  entrance 
to  the  cemetery,  and  are  playing,  as  if  they  had 
not  been  suckled  in  a  town,  upon  the  smooth 
grave-stones.     How  much  of  gladness  and  con- 
solation is  there  in  the  young  voices  and  loud 
laugh,  which  ring  out  among  the  rattle  of  coaches, 
and  the  unceasing  buz  of  the  multitude!     Yet 
alas!  how  evident  on  those  little  faces  is  the 
stamp  of  bad  education!  how  obvious  is  it  that 
the  featm*es  of  all  but  one  of  them  are  drilled 
into  a  mechanical  deadness!     I  speak  to  the  ex- 
ception, and  find  that  he  goes  to  an  infant-school. 
So  that  here  too,  in  the  very  core  of  systematized 
atid  congregated  debasement,  wisdom  and  good 
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are  gushing  forth,  and  healing  what  they  were 
not  allowed  to  prevent. 

There  stands,  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  the 
ambolatory  theatre  of  that  great  actor  and  hero 
of  tragedy, — Mr.  Punch.  He  has  obtained  a 
motley,  but  a  merry  audience, — ^half  a  dozen  of 
those  personages  who  bear  about  them  the  insigr* 
nia.  of  their  trade, — soldiers,  butchers,  dustmen^ 
chimney-sweepers;  then  there  is  a  score  of  ar- 
tisans, some  looking  wise  and  dignified  with  all 
their  might, — others  without  shame  'holding 
both  their  sides,' — several  Irish  labourers,  fresh 
from  Munster,  roaring  with  glee, — and  a  troop 
of  children,  who,  at  every  blow  of  that  magic 
wand  on  the  head  of  poor  Mrs.  Punch,  re-echo 
it  with  shouts  and  chimes  of  laughter.  Some 
Scotchman  at  my  elbow  has  been  complaining, 
that  Punch  has  not  partaken  of  the  improvements 
of  the  age,  that  he  is  behind  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  malison  of  every  quiet  good-hu- 
moured traveller  on  the  eternal  upstart  insolence 
of  this  nineteenth  century  I  The  world  is  im- 
proving,—who  doubts  it?  But  the  human  mind 
and  men's  affections  are  the  power  that  pushes 
it  on.  They  were  before  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  they  were  before  the  first;  and  they  will  be 
after  it,  as  they  will  be  after  the  ninetieth.  I 
love  the  people  for  loving  what  their  fathers 
loved,  and  what  they  themselves  have  loved 
from  the  earliest,  most  bawling,  most  turbulent 
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years  of  childhood.  There  was  perhaps  but  little 
of  creation  in  the  original  devising  of  these 
pnppet-shows ;  there  is  assuredly  none  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  exhibit  them;  but  how  much 
is  there  in  the  hearts  of  the  labourer  and  the 
child,  whose  open  mouths  and  dancing  eyes  are 
80  instinct  with  imagmative  joyousnessi  I  know 
a  man,  fit,  if  any,  to  be  the  Plato  of  our  day. 
He  once  talked  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  Ex- 
change, about  the  allegories  in  the  beginning  of 

Genesis:  Mr. — ; rubbed  against  him;   and  I 

was  annoyed  by  the  contact.  Here  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  this  group  of  happy  wonderers,  his  noble 
face  reflecting  the  gladness  of  those  around  him^ 
and  seeming  to  sympathize  with  all  the  extra- 
yagant  thumpings  and  grotesque  noises  of  the 
wooden  pantomime.     And  he  is  in  his  place. 

If  I  were  forging  incidents,  instead  of  describ- 
ing them,  I  wotdd  make  some  mighty  '  tragedy 
in  goi^eous  pall  come  sweeping  by,'  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  previous  picture.  But  instead 
of  this,  when  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  see  a  poor- 
looking  man  in  black,  with  a  little  coffin  on  his 
9houlder,  the  narrow  covering  of  which  is  edged 
with  white;  and  behind  it  walk  two  mourning 
women  and  a  child.  Amid  the  concourse  of  the 
busy  and  the  idle,  they  do  not  hurry  or  look 
around  them.  They  are  absorbed  into  the  gloomy 
depth  of  their  own  sorrow.  Though  they  were 
too  poor  to  purchase  an  array  of  lamentation 
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their  ofispring,  a  triumph  of  grief,  a  caval- 
B  of  Bplendid  moumerfl,  there  is  enough  of 
ay  within  thdb  hearts  to  supply  tenfold  the 
L  of  plumcB  and  horses.  Amid  the  magnl- 
Qce  of  wealth,  and  the  earnestness  of  occa- 
ion,  they  linger  and  totter  forward  to  the 
jure  cemetery,  like  a  wounded  raven  flutterii^ 
>ugh  the  chambers  of  a  king.  The  mother 
bllowing  the  child  of  her  bosom  to  the  grave, 
3re  no  blade  of  grass  will  spring  above  the 
t,  and  where  a  thousand  busy  feet  will  daily 
ecrate  the  place  of  death. 

rhey  are  lost  in  the  throng;  and  here  comes 
«ad,  with  piteous  looks  and  broken  suppli- 
ions,  the  ragged  Italian  be^ar.  His  features 
e  the  complexion  and  mobility  of  his  country; 
.  there  looks  out  through  their  olive  squalid- 
s  the  quick  dark  glance  of  the  transalpine 
The  boy  can  scarcely  speak  a  word  of 
glish;  but  that  various  garb,  with  glimpses 
the  skin  beneath, — so  fine  a  study  for  Mu- 
1, — ^those  hatless  locks   of  sable  irregularity, 

monkey  grinning  through  crimson  rags  upon 
shoulder,  and  the  hand  extended  for  an  aims, 
tell  a  pLun  story  of  wtmt  and  b^gary.  Poor 
ow  I  an  Englishman  should  feel  bound  to  buy 

secrecy  on  the  subject  of  fc^  and  street 
pers.  I  have  seen  him  burst  into  tears,  when 
lutoher's  boy  rapped  his  htury  playfellow  on 

nose  with  a  stick,  and  then  offered  to  fight 
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bim.  The  lad  gave  a  look  for  a  moment^  that 
spoke  of  his  country  and  Its  fierce  revenge.  But 
he  felt  his  impotence;  and  a  gush  of  shame  and 
sorrow  was  his  only  answer.  The  chances  are, 
that  he  will  be  foimd  to-morrow  under  a  tree 
in  Hyde  Park,  stone-dead,  with  his  pulseless 
hands  still  seeming  to  clasp  the  little  animal  which 
he  was  attempting  to  warm  in  his  breast.  Alas 
for  poor  Luigi!  The  chatter  and  mow  of  his 
desolate  Mend,  Jacko,  is  the  only  moan  that 
will  be  made  for  him. 

Such  are  some  of  the  incidents  that  break, 
to  an  observant  eye,  the  monotonous  rushing 
of  the  London  population.  He  who  is  among 
the  crowd,  without  being  as  busy  as  themselves, 
would  be  as  ill  off  as  Ixion,  but  for  some  such 
interposition  of  human  nature  in  other  shapes 
than  its  avarice  and  contentions.  I  stand  among 
a  milUon  of  men,  streaming  away  into  eternity, 
and  each  striving  to  jostle,  pull  back,  and  out- 
run his  neighbour;  and  I  wonder  much,  and 
pity  more.  But  even  this  heady  current  cannot 
sweep  away  all,  which  in  more  tranquil  waters 
is  the  out-growth  of  humanity;  and  I  should 
lose  that  faith  in  man,  which  is  as  important  as 
faith  in  God,  if  I  could  think  that  any  one,  the 
most  wretched  of  all  these  thousands,  is  left 
utterly  without  a  seed  or  relic  of  good.  It  is 
hard  however,  where  the  mass  is  so  absorbingly 
interesting,    and    the    individuals    so    undistin- 
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id,  to  retain  and  cherish  the  feeling,  that 
)f  these  atoms  is  in  truth  a  living  mind,  in 
are  laid  the  germs  of  wisdom  and  of  good- 
and,  while  we  are  whirled  along  by  the 
il  movement,  it  is  impossible,  without  an 
it  lore  for  men,  to  keep  alive  the  con- 
oess  that  we  are  bound  by  a  thousand 
,thies,  and  by  identity  of  nature  and  dee- 
to  the  most  degraded  things  of  all  the 
1$  around  ue. 


m. 

THE  STATE  OF  SOCIETY  IN  ENGLAND. 

T)Y  society^  I  do  not  mean  the  intercourse 
between  persons  of  the  same  class^  which 
friendship,  or  the  desire  of  relaxation,  or  the 
madness  for  amusement  produces;  but  I  mean 
the  condition  of  human  nature,  in  which  men  are 
assembled  together  and  bound  by  laws  for  the 
comfort  and  protection  of  each  other.  This  social 
union  is  of  course  of  a  very  different  kind  in 
various  countries ;  and  I  intend  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  peculiarities  which  it  seems  to  exhibit 
in  England*  Among  these,  the  first  I  shall  men- 
tion is  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  wealth. 

Wealth  I  wealth  1  wealth  t  Praise  be  to  the  god 
of  the  nineteenth  century!  The  golden  idol!  the 
mighty  Mammon!  Such  are  the  accents  of  the 
time,  such  the  cry  of  the  nation.  There  never 
was  an  age  when  money  could  accomplish  so 
much  as  now  in  England.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  so  necessary  for  comfort.  There 
may  be  here  and  there  an  individual,  who  does 
not  spend  his  heart  in  labouring  for  riches ;  but 
there  is  nothing  approaching  to  a  class  of  persons 
actuated  by  any  other  desire.  To  rest  contented 
with  poverty  demands  more  courage  in  any  man, 
than  would  fomish  forth  a  score  of  martyrs  or  a 
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dred  heroea.  He  who  woiJd  attempt  to  m&ke 
improvement  of  his  own  nature  and  of  his  age 

businesB  of  his  life,  and  therefore  to  renuun 
sfied  with  a  spare  and  unostentatious  subsist- 
e,  is  railed  at  as  one  knowing  nothing  of  the 
i  objects  of  existence,  a  useless  and  con- 
ptible  being,  to  be  treated  with  haughtiness 
every  gambler  in  the  funds,  by  every  man 
)se  soul  is  put  out  at  compound  interest,  whose 
7  being  ia  garnered  in  a  money-chest,  by  every 
ler  of  hereditary  acres,  and  oracle  of  hereditary 
lom.  To  succeed  in  life  is  to  make  a  large 
une,  without  doing  any  thing  which  would 
1  a  man  to  prison.     To  be  unsuccessful  is  not 

being  ignorant,  or  luxurious,  or  envious,  or 
lual,  but  simply  the  being  poor, — the  one  un- 
lonable  sin, — not  ag^st  the  spirit  of  God,  but 
inst  the  spirit  of  the  world.  In  Kngland  the 
r  man  walks  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
ue.  He  lives  upon  the  bitter  crumbs  of  inso- 
le,  which  fall  irom  the  rich  man's  table ;  and 

common  mr  of  social  humanity  reaches  him 
r  in  pinching  blasts. 

nierefore  is  this  ?  It  is  a  dark  ingrained  spot 
he  national  mind.  It  is  a  propensity  whidi 
'y  good  man  must  oppose ;  and  which,  if  the 
itry  were  m  a  healthy  state,  could  never  have 
vn  upon  it.  But,  like  everything  else,  it 
t  have  its  cause,  or  its  causes ;  for  they  pro- 
y  are  many;  and  those  causes  it  would  b« 
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well  worth  while  to  discover.  The  chief  of  them 
seems  to  be  the  nature  of  the  govemment,  which 
is  founded^  half  on  privilege^  and  half  on  wealth. 
But  the  wealth  can  buy  the  privilege ;  and  with 
it  therefore  is  ultimately  lodged  the  whole  political 
power  of  England.  The  government  is  a  chryso- 
cracy ;  not  that  form  of  polity,  in  which  power  is 
adapted  to  property,  and  the  greatest  mass  of 
property  has  the  chief  dominion  in  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  that  in  which  a  small  number  of  the 
richest  individuals  retain  in  their  own  hands  the 
whole  energies  of  the  state*  The  law  of  succes- 
sion in  England,  which  gives  the  whole  landed 
property  to  the  eldest  son,  has  set  the  fashion 
with  regard  to  other  property ;  and  it  is  the  am- 
bition of  every  man  who  can  obtain  a  large  for- 
tune, to  transmit  it  undiminished  to  some  one  of 
his  family.  Those  great  inheritances  become  the 
standards  by  which  opinion  measures  wealth ;  and, 
as  society  is  not  parcelled  out  by  any  impassable 
barriers,  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  upward, 
firom  step  to  step,  in  the  scale  of  riches,  and  of 
consequent  estimation,  which  concentrates  the 
whole  mind,  and  every  feeling  of  the  country,  into 
the  voracity  for  gain.  Power,  rank,  political 
influence,  all  the  most  splendid  objects  of  human 
eagerness,  are,  to  an  Englishman,  comprised  in 
wealth;  and  what  is  there  of  wonder,  that  the 
talents,    and    industry,    and    enterprise    of   the 
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untry,  all  that  should  be  iDstrumenta  of  good, 
e  devoted  to  this  one  pursuit  ? 
Hence  arises  that  indifference  to  everything  in 
eratnre  which  does  not  minister  either  to  amtise- 
3nt  or  profit.  Hence  it  is,  that  norels,  and 
)rkB  on  poHtical  eoonomy,  are  the  only  books 
at  now  find  favour,  except  indeed  those  party 
itories,  which  are  intended  as  engines  of  attack 

defence  for  profitable  monopolies:  and  hence 
B  popidar  literature  is  completely  stripped  of 
it  majestic  character  imprinted  upon  it  of  old, 

minds  which  were  directed  to  far  other  aims 
m  the  mere  work-day  business  of  vulgar  in- 
■ests.  Hence  it  is,  that  nothing  is  an  end  in 
elf;  nothing  precious  to  man  except  as  leading 
n  to  riches:  and  truth  and  benevolence  are 
od  only  because  they  minister  to  the  increase 
the  means  of  enjoyment. 

The  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century  does 
t   indeed,    like   those  who    laud    the   wisdom 

our  ancestors  for  the  things  in  which  alone 
ly  were  foolish,  discover,  in  the  errors  of  the 
it,  the  links  that  connect  it  with  the  present. 
it  he  sees,  in  the  merits  of  the  present,  a  barrier 
it  separates  it  from  the  past.  In  his  view,  we 
y  analyse  the  mind  by  chemical  solvents,  and 
It  the  heart  in  a  blow-pipe;  we  may'arrive  at 
I  innermost  secrets  of  the  universe  by  algebraic 
icess,  and,  by  extraction  of  the  square  root,  lay 
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bare  the  deepest  fibres  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
A  pair  of  compasses  and  a  quadrant  are  means, 
not  only  of  intellectual  progress,  but  of  moral 
regeneration.     He  thinks  to  discover  God  amid 
the  skies,  by  taking  an  observation ;  and  physical 
science  is  not  merely  the  wand  of  Moses  to  call 
forth  water  from  the  rock,  and  to  govern  natural 
causes,  but  the  fiery  presence  and  living  glory  of 
the  Deity.     To  him  the  most  spiritual  of  poetry 
is  dreaming,  religion  is  mysticism,  and  enthusiasm 
madness.     His  vocabulary  is  confined  to  the  one 
word   Utility ;  and  the  beautifiil,  the  true,  the 
good,  are  its  subservient  offspring, — not  princes 
and  gods  themselves,  but  slaves  to  the  peddling 
merchaat.  Expediency.    He  weighs  the  happiness 
of  mankind  as  a  usurer  his  ingots,  and  numbers  it 
as  a  farmer  his  sheaves :  for  to  him  it  consists  only 
in  sheaves  and  ingots ;  and  those  faculties  of  our 
nature,  which  cannot  employ  themselves  in  reading 
bills  of  exchange,  and  reckoning  oxen, — are  a 
sound, — a  fancy, — nothing.      His  philosophy   is 
only  another  name  for  the  general  principles  of 
profit  and  loss;  and  his  mind  is  a  blank  signed 
with  the  style  and  title  of  man,  but  to  be  filled 
up  as  may  be  determined  by  the  science  of  drcumr 
stances.    In  defiance  of  all  the  records  of  poor 
men,  whose  good  feelings  have  made  them  happy, 
he  sees,  in  political  economy,  not  merely  the 
science  of  the  laws  which  regulate  wealth,  but  the 
science  which  alone  must  govern  the  welfare  of 
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species ;  and  lie  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
only  sight,  hearing,  and  speech,  so  that  he 
;ht  be  wealthy,  but  eamestnees,  gentleness, 
rage,  and  love  of  truth, — faith,  hope,  and 
rity. 

Buch  is  the  philosopher  of  the  day,  and  bo  dif- 
int  his  wisdom  from  that  which  would  have  in 
uiything  of  a  reforming  or  purifying  power- 
t  the  most  melancholy  peculiarity  of  the  age  is 
effect,  on  the  great  mass  of  the  instructed 
SBCB,  of  this  inordinate  and  all-devouring  eager- 
B  for  riches.  There  is  nothing  round  ub  of  that 
ditaUve  calm,  in  which  the  mind  of  a  nation 
;ht  deliberately  address  itself  to  high  aims,  and 
enely  take  upon  it  the  noble  and  laborious  task 
self-regeneration.  The  whole  ener^es  of  the 
d  and  time  are  given  up  to  "  getting  and  spend- 
;"  and  the  exhausting  anxiety  for  money 
ves  behind  it  a  lassitude,  from  which  no  stimit- 
ts  can  rouse,  except  those  which  embody  the 
cest  turbulence  of  evil  passions.  The  nation  ia 
LS  diseased  to  the  very  core.  Its  physicians 
•x  it  poisons  for  remedies;  and  the  malady 
ioh  preys  upon  it,  prevents  it  from  discovering 
t  it  is  not  in  the  vigorous  flush  of  health.  Why 
IB  not  a  prophet  arise  among  this  great  people, 
lament  over  them,  as  did  the  seers  of  Judah 
ir  their  degraded  country  ?  to  tell  them  of  their 
ses  and  their  wanderings,  and  to  exhibit,  in 
rhty  and  terrible  visions,  the  judgements  which 
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wait  upon  the  ill-doings  of  nations  ?  Yet,  would 
the  voice  of  an  Isaiah  be  listened  to  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  ?  or  would  the  pampered  heart  of  aris- 
tocracy tremble  at  the  accents  of  Ezekiel? 

No :  there  are  men  in  England  who  could  ac- 
complish this  work,  if  it  were  to  be  done  on  a 
sudden.     But  this  may  not  be.     A  change  of  in- 
stitulions  is  necessary;  and  this  change  cannot 
take  place  without  an  alteration  in  the  mind  of 
the  country.     To  this  reform   of  thought  and 
feeling  it  is  not  likely  that  England  will  arrive, 
until  she  has  been  taught  by  much  sorrow,  been 
disciplined  into  wisdom  by  suffering,  and  learnt  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  the  teachers, — of  such  men  as 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and,  in  another  way, 
Chalmers,— who  for  years  have  been  speaking  to 
those  that  will  not  hear,  and  uttering  truth  to 
those  that  will  not  understand.     What  immediate 
change  can  be  hoped  for,  when,  even  in  the  ap- 
pointed places  of  education,   the  same  profiise 
expenditure  is  observed,  as  is  seen  through  all  the 
rest  of  England,  making  it  necessary  for  every 
one  in  the  upper  and  middling  classes  to  think 
of  scarce  anything  but  the  means  of  gain.     From 
these  institutions  men  come  into  the  world  with 
habits  of  luxury,  which  are  the   curse  of  their 
future  years,  and  which  often  make  their  lives 
one  long  struggle  of  expense  and  anxiety,  display 
and  misery. 

The  evil  does  not  reside  in  the  want  or  in  the 
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superfluity  of  wealthy  but  in  the  inequality  of  its 
distribution.  It  is  easy  to  refer  this^  as  is  so 
commonly  and  so  vaguely  done^  to  the  influence 
of  civilization^  and  to  look  no  fii^her.  But  if^  as 
is  no  doubt  the  case^  the  division  of  labour  and 
the  progress  of  the  arts  tend  to  produce  this 
result^  wherefore  should  artificial  institutions  in- 
crease the  evil?  Wherefore  should  the  laws  of 
inheritance  be  such  as  to  perpetuate  a  moral  mis- 
chief of  the  most  lamentable  kind?  such  as  to 
make  the  few  rich,  and  the  many  poor,  and  thereby 
establish  laws  of  opinion,  which  lead  the  many  to 
drudge  away  their  lives  in  seeking  to  gain  the 
same  level  as  the  few  ?  And, — ^though  it  may  be 
said  that  this  can  act  but  upon  a  small  part  of  the 
community,  and  must  leave  the  vast  majority  in 
the  condition  which  they  are  found  to  exhibit 
elsewhere, — ^yet,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  per- 
sons on  whom  it  does  act,  are  the  very  class  among 
whom  exist  in  all  countries  the  seeds  and  promise 
of  national  improvement, — ^that  those  whom  these 
laws  debase,  and  consign  to  Uves  of  greediness  and 
ostentation,  are  the  strength  and  heart  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that  it  is  from  the  aristocracy  and  the  largest 
instructed  classes  immediately  below  them,  and 
especially  acted  upon  by  aristocratical  ambition, — 
that  it  is  from  them  we  ought  to  expect  everything 
for  the  education  of  the  body  of  the  people.  When 
you  degrade  the  gentry  into  machines  for  accumula- 
tion and  votaries  of  luxury,  and  make  them  alter- 
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natelj  misers  and  spendthrifts^  you  do  almost  all 
that  is  possible  for  destroying  the  best  hopes  of 
England ;  you  do  all  that  man  can  do  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  men^  who^  with  that  freedom 
from  manual  labour,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
highest  cultiTation  of  the  faculties,  would  also 
have    those  moderate    and    self-denying  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  growtC  virtue; 
all  that  is  possible  to  deprive  the  people  of  moral 
teachers,  and  to  quench  for  ever  the  light  of 
wisdom.      It  illuminated  the  humble  study   of 
Milton,  and  brightened  the  page  of  Harrington. 
Shall  it  now  gleam  only  amid  the  mountains  of 
Westmoreland^  and  scarce  be  known  to  any  one 
but  some  unregarded  fbiekd  ? 
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IV. 

ENGLISH  SOCIETY. 

^HE  English  are  in  many  respects  a  fine  people, 
and  in  almost  all  a  singular  people;  but  they 
are  a  very  disagreeable  people.  Their  singularity 
is  evident  in  nothing  more  than  this,  that  I  can 
tell  them  how  rude,  awkward,  and  stupid  they 
are,  and  be  liked  the  better  for  it ;  as  it  seems  to 
them  that  any  one  must  be  a  wonderfully  clever 
man,  who  can  detect  a  fault  in  England  or  Eng- 
lishmen, and  a  very  considerable  personage  to 
venture  to  tell  it.  Their  unfitness  for  social  in- 
tercourse may  be  judged  of  from  their  imiversal 
unpopularity,  except  where  their  money  has  pur- 
chased reluctant  favour. 

The  foundation  of  their  character  is  pride ;  not 
that  self-reliance,  which  makes  men  deal  with  the 
world  openly  and  familiarly,  as  fearing  nothing 
from  its  utmost  power,  and  standing  superior  to 
it,  and  on  that  very  account  mingling  in  it  with 
unhesitating  and  unsuspicious  kindliness ;  but  the 
jealous  and  sullen  temper,  which  is  perpetually 
in  dread  of  hostility  and  insult;  which  for  ever 
retreats,  and  for  ever  shows  its  teeth,  where  there 
is  no  enemy  pursuing.  Englishmen  in  society- 
are  wheels  revolving  one  slow  and  dreary  rounds 
and  bristled  all  over  with  spikes,  which  only  fit 
into  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  up 
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between  them  all  free  and  pleasant  intercourse. 
Sulk^  sulk;  sulk;  is  the  grand  constituent  of  ac- 
quaintance in  this  country ;  and  the  native  keeps 
his  better  humour,  like  his  slippers,  for  the 
winter  fire-side,  or,  like  his  shooting-jacket,  for 
the  autumn  woods.  At  other  times  he  not  only 
breathes  sulk,  feels  sulk,  eats  and  drinks  sulk, — 
which  would  be  exclusively  his  own  loss ;  but  he 
also  looks  sulk  at  every  one  he  meets,  and  wraps 
himself  in  a  mantle  of  sulk  to  keep  off  the  hands 
of  his  neighbouis. 

A  native  of  any  other  country  is  pleased  at  the 
civility  which  addresses  itself  to  him,  even  with- 
out an  introduction.  He  appreciates  the  courtesy, 
which  takes  for  granted  that  he  is  a  reasonable 
and  good-himioured  being.  An  Englishman  feels 
insulted  if  we  mistake  him  for  anything  but  a 
bear,  and  growls  at  any  chance  associate  who 
may  suppose  him  to  be  a  featherless  biped,  instead 
of  a  quadru-pawed  monster.  Yet  we  may  see 
that  there  is  a  kernel  of  kindness  within  this 
rough  shell ;  for  though  he  abhors  all  intercourse 
with  strangers,  that  is,  with  people  whose  names, 
parentage,  and  fortunes,  he  is  not  acquainted 
with,  as  it  might  molest  his  dignity,  and  bring 
him  for  half-an-hour  into  company  with  some 
one  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower  than  himself  on 
the  social  ladder,  yet  he  will  readily  pat  a  dog 
on  the  head,  or  throw  it  the  leavings  on  his  plate, 
when  he  has  satisfied  himself,  provided  always  he 
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be  not  a  hypochondriac,  and  that  the  intimacy 
with  the  animal  does  not  make  it  necessary  to 
open  his  lips  to  its  owner. 

In  England  there  is  no  society,  properly  so 
called ;  for  people  never  meet  together  to  derive 
pleasure  from  each  other's  company.  The  serious 
business  of  life  is  all  a  contest  and  a  rivalry ;  and 
the  same  spirit  runs  throughout  those  of  their 
hours  of  leisure  which  are  spent  in  public.  Some- 
thing is  always  superinduced  upon  the  assembling 
together  of  friends  or  acquaintances,  by  which 
wealth  may  be  exhibited ;  music,  or  feasting,  or 
revelry  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  which  nothing 
is  wanting  but  the  spirit  of  enjoyment.  A 
Frenchman  uses  his  money  to  buy  with  it  some- 
thing which  he  desires ;  a  Spaniard,  to  show  his 
indifference  to  such  beggarly  considerations;  a 
German,  to  satisfy  his  wants ;  an  Italian,  to  en- 
joy the  novelty ;  an  Irishman,  to  get  rid  of  the 
incumbrance;  a  Scotchman,  to  gain  more  in  re- 
turn ;  but  an  Englishman  spends  it  to  show  he 
has  it.  K  no  one  can  deny  that  an  entertainment 
has  cost  a  large  sum,  and  that  the  arrangements 
were  all  of  the  best  description,  it  never  occurs  to 
him  to  consider  whether  his  guests  were  amused. 
And  he  is  in  the  right.  They  did  not  come  to  be 
amused,  but  to  see  their  own  importance  reflected 
in  the  surrounding  splendour. 

The  English  are  the  nation  of  Europe  whose 
institutions  the  least  impede  their  playing  the 
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fool:  but  they  are  restricted  in  every  action  of 
life  by  the  tyranny  of  opinion;   and  therefore, 
when  fashion  has  permitted  the  slightest  aperture 
in  the  usual  walls,  the  pent-up  extravagances, 
qua  data  porta,  ruunt;  and,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
taste  for  overrunning  the   Continent,  imequitur 
chmorque  virUm,  stridorque  rotarum.     The  Eng- 
lish are  good  friends ;  yet,  so  much  is  the  fear  of 
being  connected  with  poverty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  stronger  than  friendship,  that,  if  an  Eng- 
lishman were  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  London 
with  an  old  coat  on,  I  am  persuaded  that  three 
out  of  four  of  his  acquaintances  would  refuse  to 
acknowledge  him,  unless  it  were  in  a  very  private 
place  indeed ;  and  then  they  probably  would  fear 
the  sparrows  on  the  house-tops,  lest  *^a  bird  of 
the  air  should  carry  the  matter." 

I  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  not 
essential  national  distinctions,  independent  of  cir- 
cumstances and  institutions,  or  that  this  kind  of 
pride  is  not  among  the  unalterable  peculiarities  of 
Englishmen ;  but  I  am  certain  that  their  institu- 
tions inuneasurably  aggravate  the  evil.  The 
combined  influences  of  wealth  and  aristocracy 
make  it  possible,  though  difficult,  for  every  man 
to  obtain  the  highest  stations  in  the  country,  not 
by  unaided  genius  or  wisdom  indeed,  but  by  ser- 
vility and  riches.  Every  man  therefore  is  occu- 
pied in  pushing  himself  up,  and  keeping  those 
below  him  down.     A  Spanish  peasant  will  un- 
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isitatiiigly  stop  tlie  Duke  of  Medinib-Celi  ou  the 
rado  of  Madrid,  to  light  his  cigar  at  that  of  the 
"st  grandee  in  the  kingdom.  An  English  profee- 
anal  man  looks  askance  at  a  tradesman ;  and  a 
ser  turns  his  back  upon  a  merchant.  All  this  is 
■  course  immensely  modified  in  serious  concerns, 
T  the  comparative  equality  of  the  laws  between 
an  and  man,  and  by  the  power  over  opinion 
hich  the  freedom  of  the  press  gives  to  the 
iddle  claeses.  But  it  prevails  to  the  fullest  ex- 
nt  I  have  described  in  all  on  which  depends  the 
)urly  comfort  of  life ;  and  it  tyrannizes  over 
'ery  feeling  which  we  bring  into  social  inter- 
lurse,  and  which  ought,  above  all,  to  be  left 
len*}  the  influence  of  unlimited  courtesy  and 
larity.  In  these  matters  the  English  leave  the 
)werB  to  the  French,  to  be  distilled  into  rose- 
ater,  and  strew  their  own  path  with  the  thorns, 
id  then,  while  their  feet  are  sore  and  bleeding, 
feet  to  ridicule  their  transmarine  neighbours, 
r  being  "perfumed  like  milliners,"  and  "talk- 
g  like  waiting  gentlewomen." 
Other  naiions  are  commonly  more  goodha- 
oured  and  agreeable  in  society;  because  they 
el  within  themselves  a  living  spirit  of  mutual 
■atification.  An  Englishman  is  not  a  gregarious, 
it  a  solitary  animal ;  and,  when  he  tumbles  into 
crowd,  it  is  either  to  get  out  of  it  again  as  fast 
possible,  or  to  improve  the  occasion  into  a 
eans  of  crawling  a  step  upwards  from  hie  actual 
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situatioii^  or^  as  is  oftener  the  case  than  either^  to 
remain  where  he  is^  because  he  is  too  awkward 
and  ashamed  to  do  as  he  pleases^  for  fear  it  should 
be  odd  or  vulgar.  And  so^  to  escape  being  vul- 
gar^ he  stays  among  people  to  whom  he  shows 
the  vulgarest  of  all  qualities^  stupidity^  namely, 
and  rudeness.  In  short  those  who  individuaUy 
are  often  among  the  prime  of  their  species,  are 
often  socially  the  most  imbecile  and  incapable  of 
men. 

See  a  mixed  company  of  Englishmen  and  fo- 
reigneris.  There  are  two  persons  in  the  middle 
discussing  the  merits  of  Mademoiselle  Mars;  the 
one  is  a  Parisian,  all  admiration  for  the  Diamond, 
which  he  expresses  with  lively  extravagance:  the 
oth^  is  an  Italian,  talking  with  a  full  tide  of 
impassioned  feeling  in  support  of  the  acting  in 
his  own  country.  The  Frenchman  delivers  his 
philosophical  jokes  and  comic  sublimities,  and, 
when  he  knows  he  has  no  longer  anything  bril- 
liant to  say,  turns  away  to  utter  a  panegyric  on 
sensations  and  materialism,  in  opposition  to  a 
German.  Then  shall  you  see  his  eye-brows  work- 
ing even  more  vehemently  than  before,  and  his 
tongue  delivering  still  more  rapidly  a  fluent  tor- 
rent of  compliments  to  France,  compliments  to 
his  adversary,  compliments  to  himself,  all  gar- 
nished and  exalted  with  the  names  and  doctrines 
of  philosaphes.  He  is  arguing  perhaps  to  prove 
that  aU  our  feelings  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
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thoBe  we  entertain  for  apdtS  de  perigord.  Something 
occurs  to  make  him  think  of  war  and  politics;  and 
then  come  la  patrie  and  la  gloire^  and  all  the  other 
second-hand  embroidery  of  a  Frenchman's  drees- 
coat.  In  the  mean  time  the  poor  German^  half 
wantmg  words,  and  half  stunned  by  the  rapid 
and  ingenious  absurdity  of  his  adversary,  at- 
tempts to  wait  patiently,  and,  like  the  clown  in 
Horace,  expectat  dum  defiuat  amnis,  and  with 
the  same  result;  till  at  last  his  convictions  stir 
within  him  too  strongly  to  be  quieted,  and  he 
speaks,  in  defence  of  truth,  good,  beauty,  and 
the  Deity,  with  all  the  energy  and  earnestness 
of  inspiration.  On  the  other  hand  the  Spaniard 
is  declaiming,  with  the  fluency  of  the  French- 
man, and  the  strong  indignation  of  the  German, 
tempered  by  a  certain  dignity  of  his  own,  against 
the  calumnies  of  General  Foy,  or  Colonel  Na- 
pier. There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  foreigners;  and 
all  are  animated  and  interested  about  something. 
If  there  are  women  in  company,  still  better; 
for  it  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  amuse  a 
lady. 

And  all  this  time,  who  are  those  dreary  per- 
sons, with  high  neckcloths,  and  hats  in  their 
hands,  one  of  whom  stands  in  each  corner  of  the 
room,  like  Demogorgon  in  the  Prometheus  Uh- 
boundy  surrounded  as  it  were  with  rays  of  darkness? 
They  are  the  English  part  of  the  company;  and 
the  only  one  of  them  who  has  opened  his  lips,  is 
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a  rubicund  little  clergyman,  with  a  most  insi- 
nuating smirk,  properly  exalted  by  professional 
gravity,  who  thought  himself  called  upon  ex  officio, 
when  he  heard  the  Frenchman  talking  infidelity, 
to  expomid  to  him,  in  a  Camo-Grallic  stutter,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Not  being 
a  particularly  brilliant  debater,  he  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  submit  his  beUef  to  argument; 
and,  when  he  had  said  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  he  meant,  he  retreated  to  his  comer. 

This  is  of  course  an  exaggeration;  and  in  all 
that  goes  before,  I  have  been  dwelling  rather 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  society  in  this  country, 
than  upon  society  as  it  is.  I  have  therefore 
omitted  to  describe  what  it  has  in  common  with 
the  social  intercourse  of  other  countries.  I  have 
seen  much  of  ostentatious,  and  something  of  real 
hospitality,  and  have  discovered,  beneath  the 
rough  and  dirty  upper  crust,  a  mine  of  at  least 
as  much  substantial  good  as  can  be  found  else- 
where. The  great  aristocracy  is  probably  the 
best  of  great  aristocracies;  that  is,  the  first 
nobles  of  England  are  probably  not  quite  so 
ignorant  and  so  debauched  as  those  of  Kussia. 
Yet  on  the  whole  they  are  an  unhappy  class, 
whose  influence  does  considerable  harm  to  Eng- 
lish society.  They  never  treat  those  below 
them  in  rank  and  wealth  with  tolerable  civility, 
but  when  they  are  perfectly  secure  against  the 
slightest  assumption  of  equality;  and  the  trem- 
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bling  reverence  of  ordinary  Englishmen  for  a 
title  or  a  great  estate  supplies  daily  and  sti- 
mulating food  to  the  worst  propensities  of  these 
exalted  personages. 

People  of  distinguished  family^  large  posses- 
sions^ and  great  political  power,  having  nothing 
to  do,  (except  to  carry  on  the  Government,) 
may  be  as  indolent  and  aimless  as  they  please. 
They  have  privileges  and  splendour  enough  to 
exempt  them  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  re- 
spect  by  the  cultivation  of  their  natural  faculties. 
From  these  two  causes  it  is,  that  the  fashionable 
tone  and  manner  are  those  of  utter  and  careless 
indifference,  and  the  &shionable  subjects  of  con- 
versation none  but  the  most  frivolous  and  tran- 
sitory. The  same  effect  is  promoted  by  the 
exhausting  anxieties,  with  which  the  mind  of 
every  man  below  the  highest  class  is  worn, 
through  the  necessity  of  struggling  and  ago- 
nizing for  wealth.  To  the  kwyer  or  the  mer- 
chant no  relaxation  is  agreeable,  except  those 
which  either  rouse  him  out  of  his  listlessness  by 
the  most  violent  excitements,  or  permit  him  to 
indulge  it  by  the  most  complete  repose.  The 
higher  classes  have  too  little  to  do,  the  middle 
too  much;  and  both  circumstances  combine  to 
render  the  pursuits  of  men  in  society  utterly 
trivial  and  worthless. 

There  is  no  civilized  country  in  which  there 
is  so  little  social  intercourse  between  men  and 
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women.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  men.  Eng- 
lish women  ore  on  the  whole  the  best  portion 
of  the  sex.  Ignorant  as  too  manj  of  them  are 
of  moral  principles^  there  is  among  them  less  of 
ignorance  and  immorality  than  among  those  of 
other  countries.  Yet  Englishmen  commonly  pre- 
fer to  their  society  the  talking  by  the  hour  the 
petty  details  of  politics;  for  the  principles  of 
politics,  being  held  as  long  ago  settled,  never 
receive  the  slightest  attention.  This  is  not 
wonderful;  for  to  exist  is  so  difficult  a  matter 
with  an  Englishman,  that  he  never  considers 
in  what  way  it  is  best  and  pleasantest  to  live. 

AU  this  however  being  true,  (and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  is  true  in  substance,  though  perhaps 
too  broadly  and  generally  expressed,)  it  is  never- 
theless certain  that  an  immense  deal  of  good  is 
to  be  found  in  Britain,  compared  with  the  state 
of  the  foremost  continental  kingdoms.  Politi- 
cally^  professionally,  and  as  a  member  of  a  sect 
or  a  class,  an  Englishman  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  be  a  rascal.  A  French  avocat  is  noted  and 
almost  infamous,  if  he  defends  a  cause  which  is  ob- 
viously a  bad  one.  His  profession  and  the  public 
will  not  excuse  him  for  supporting  injustice  by  chi- 
canery. An  English  barrister  would  be  talked  of 
as  a  madman  for  refusing  a  brief,  merely  because 
it  called  upon  him  to  maintain  the  wrong.  An 
English  divine  may  support  a  political  opinion 
most  strenuously  till  he  is  forty  years  of  age, 
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and  then  uphold  the  direct  contrary  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  a  bishopric,  without  thereby  incurring 
any  public  disapprobation.  An  English  states- 
man may  take  the  utmost  credit  to  himself  for 
some  measure  of  reform,  and  pledge  himself  to 
carry  it  through  by  his  most  strenuous  exertions. 
The  next  day  he  shall  rise  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  propose  some  alteration  of  the 
intended  remedy,  which  will  introduce  an  evil 
of  the  same  kind  as  it  was  designed  to  cure,  and 
one  ten  times  worse  in  degree.  And  this  per- 
sonage will  perhaps  conclude  his  speech  by  a 
panegyric  on  his  own  honesty,  which  the  Legis- 
lature will  applaud,  and  the  nation  believe  in. 
Yet  all  these  men,  the  Barrister,  the  Bishop, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  perhaps  in  private 
life  distinguished  for  integrity,  for  benevolence, 
for  family  affection.  Morality  does  exist  as 
a  great  recognised  moving  power  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  country:  and,  be  its  triumph  soon 
or  late,  it  must  at  one  time  or  other  overthrow 
those  wretched  tyrannies,  the  spirit  of  secta- 
rianism, and  the  interests  of  classes. 


V. 

THE  ENGLISH  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

'THE  English  Press  is  the  most  powerM  Uterary 
engine  in  Europe,  as  it  is  also  the  freest.  It 
has  absorbed  nine-tenths  of  the  minds  of  this 
country.  The  being  of  an  Englishman  has  no 
great  cycle,  which  it  would  accomplish  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave:  its  longest  revolution 
is  performed  between  the  quarterly  publications 
of  a  review ;  and  this  comprises  various  minor 
periods,  each  complete  in  itself, — monthly,  weekly, 
tridiumal,  and  daily.  Pamphlets  find  no  sale  in 
the  land  of  Swift  and  Steele.  Metaphysics,  poli- 
tical economy,  and  cookery,  are  discussed  in  the 
reviews  and  magazines ;  and  all  the  thinking  of 
the  country  has  become  a  matter  of  shreds  and 
patches.  Truth  and  science  are  things  of  trimes- 
tral  immortality:  the  noblest  subjects,  "which 
the  gods  love,"  "die  young^'  in  monthly  maga^ 
dbnes ;  and  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  amused  and 
kept  awake  by  a  succession  of  little  excitements, 
a  constant  buzz,  and  a  petty  titillation.  Great 
libraries  sleep  amid  their  dust,  while  newspapers 
are  worn  to  bits  by  the  successive  fingers  of  a 
hundred  readers.  These  flying  sheets,  the  true 
pinions  of  rumour,  are  borne  upon  the  breeze  to 
every  comer  and  outskirt  of  society;  and  my- 
riads, who  have  never  dreamed  of  any  principles. 
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to  which  to  refer  facts,  and  by  which  to  interpret 
them,  are  saturated  and  overwhekned  with  details, 
and  opinions,  and  thoughts  not  bom  of  reason, 
and  feelings  which  are  fancies,  the  produce  and 
stock-in-trade  of  the  present  hour.  We  live,  not 
in  the  duration  of  time,  but  amid  a  succession  of 
moments.  There  is  no  continuous  movement, 
but  a  repetition  of  ephemeral  impulses :  and 
England  has  become  a  mighty  stockbroker,  to 
whom  ages  past  and  future  are  nothing,  and  whose 
sole  purpose  and  taste  is  to  watch  the  news.  I 
will  make  some  observations  about  each  of  the 
individual  literary  ministers  to  this  propensity^. 
And  first  of  those  which  are  least  so,  the  Quarterly 
Reviews. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  for  many  years 
received  contributions  from  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  in  England.  There  seems  how- 
ever to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  editor  a  great 
want  of  any  connecting  or  fusing  power,  which 
might  have  given  unity  to  the  work.  It  is  full 
from  beginning  to  end  of  gross  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions,  and,  above  all,  of  discrepancies 
in  principles.  Its  grounds  however  are  generally 
fair  and  just ;  and  on  the  whole  it  would  probably 
^ve  a  more  accurate  notion  of  modem  English  lite- 
rature, and  a  higher  standard  of  ability  and  know- 
ledge, than  any  of  its  contemporaries.  The  wit 
of  Sidney  Smith,  the  fancy  of  JeflSrey,  the  grave 
sense    and    large  acquirements   of  Mackintosh, 
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the  manly  plainness  and  zeal  for  education  of 

Brougham,  and  the  cultivated  acuteness  of  the 

lamented  Mr.  Homer,  render  its  former  numbers 

both  agreeable  and  permanently  instructive.     Yet 

we  can  now  but  ill  conceive  the  impression  it 

must  have  produced,  when  the  glitter  of  its  rapier 

and  the  sound  of  its  trumpet  first   scared  the 

infant  senses  of  the  nineteenth  century.     It  is 

now  a   changed  book.     An  article  on   German 

Literature  appeared  not  long  ago  in  its  pages, 

which  regularly  attacked  half  the  doctrines  its 

editor  has  been  promulgating  for  a  quarter  of  a 

century.     It  is  now  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 

politics.     Its  speculations  on  these  subjects  are 

a  fair  and  flourishing  tree,  but  with  little  root 

beneath,  and  hollowness  at  the  core.     For  their 

opinions  are   entirely  drawn  from  the   outward 

phenomena,  which  it  is  desired  to  change   and 

remedy ;  as  if  they  believed  that  there  were  really 

some  truth  in  the  old  remedy  of  the  crinis  cants 

rabidi.     Though  their  politics  be  on  the  whole  far 

wiser  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  great  Reviews, 

they  have  scarcely  ever  shown  a  disposition  to 

establish,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  idea  which 

the  nation  they  address  should  seek  to  realize; 

and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  err  with  regard 

to  details  and  expedients,  which  they  have  no 

standard  to  measure,  and  no  light  to  guide. 

The   QuABTERLT  REVIEW  is  more  various, 
more  amusing,  and  far  more  mischievous.     I  do 
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not  mean  on  account  of  its  political  lucubrations, 
which,  but  for  the  disgusting  malignity  which  has 
marked  them  until  lately,  would  be  merely  absurd 
and  contemptible;  but  because  a  good  deal  of 
miscellaneous  reading  and  agreeable  composition 
is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  all 
attempts  at  human  improyement,  of  oppressing  free 
inquiry,  of  supporting  class  and  sectarian  preju- 
dices and  monopolies,  of  teaching  the  world  that 
the  business  of  life  is  hatred  and  persecution,  of 
repressing  all  the  feelings  that  would  make  us 
love  man  because  he  is  our  brother,  and  God 
because  He  is  our  Father, — of  looking  with  the 
angry  strictness  of  inquisitors,  whether  the  nature 
of  other  men  has  precisely  the  same  form  as  our 
own,  whether  they  worship  God  after  another 
fashion  from  ourselves.  Yet  it  is  curious  that 
even  this  work  has  been  considerably  improved  of 
late  years ;  and  though  Mr.  Southey  still  raves  in 
defence  of  Laud,  as  if  a  Poet-Laureate  were  a 
bedlamite  or  a  bishop,  the  modem  politics  of  the 
Keview  are  exceedingly  ameliorated;  and  some 
of  the  critical  articles,  commonly  attributed  to 
Mr.  Lockhart,  are  more  valuable  contributions  to 
critical  science, — ^to  a  catholic  philosophy  of  lite- 
rature,— than  have  ever  before  appeared  in  an 
English  periodical.  If  this  gentleman  will  but 
go  on,  having  with  him,  as  he  has,  talents,  time, 
reputation,  and  such  an  engine  to  make  these 
available  as  the  Quarterly  RevieWy  he  may  be  one 
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of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  his  native  country 
that  its  literature  has  ever  known. 

The  third  of  the  Reviews  is  in  public  estimation 

httle  more  than  a  kind  of  unmeaning  tertium  quid; 

something  that  does  very  well  to  "redress  the 

balance  "  of  Quarterly  criticism,  but  without  any 

value  of  its  own.     In  fact  it  can  be  interesting 

only  to  politicians  and  economists  of  one  sect; 

one  whose  doctrines  are  as  difficult  for  the  crowd, 

as  they  are  disagreeable  to  the  most  distinguished 

thinkers  of  our,  and  of  every  age.     Their  system 

is  a  pure  theory, — that  is,  it  makes  the  ordinary 

conviclions  of  mankind  go  for  absolutely  nothing : 

at  the  same  time  it  only  emancipates  itself  from  fact 

for  the  sake  of  depraving  philosophy.     It  takes  a 

fragment  of  humanity,  and  substitutes  it  for  the 

whole ;  and  the  part  which  it  selects  to  be  crowned 

with   glory   and  honour,   is  precisely   the   very 

dregs«     It  melts  the  ore,  not  to  extract  the  metal, 

but  the  dross,  and  then  pretends  that  it  supplies 

us  with  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  native  mineral. 

Some  men  of  pure  and  sublime  affections  have 

vainly  endeavoured  to  see  in  man  only  the  breath 

of  the  nostrils  of  God,  and  have   turned  tfway 

their  eyes  from  the  clay  it  animates.     Some,  a 

few,  the  wisest,  and  generally,  if  not  always,  the 

best,  have  comprehended  the  whole  of  our  being, 

and   have   weighed   with  an  impartial  hand  the 

higher  faculties   of  humanity,  without  omitting 

the  dust  in  the  balance.     But  it  is  reserved  for 

TOL.  II.  D 
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those  we  entertain  for  a/MJ^^^/Ten^orcf.  Something 
occurs  to  make  him  think  of  war  and  politics;  and 
then  come  la  patrie  and  la  gloire^  and  all  the  other 
second-hand  embroidery  of  a  Frenchman's  dress- 
coat.  In  the  mean  time  the  poor  German^  half 
wanting  words^  and  half  stimned  by  the  rapid 
and  ingenious  absurdity  of  his  adversary^  at- 
tempts to  wait  patiently^  and^  like  the  down  in 
Horace,  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  and  with 
the  same  result;  till  at  last  his  convictions  stir 
within  him  too  strongly  to  be  quieted,  and  he 
speaks,  in  defence  of  truth,  good,  beauty,  and 
the  Deity,  with  all  the  energy  and  earnestness 
of  inspiration.  On  the  other  hand  the  Spaniard 
is  declaiming,  with  the  fluency  of  the  French- 
man, and  the  strong  indignation  of  the  German, 
tempered  by  a  certain  dignity  of  his  own,  against 
the  calumnies  of  General  Foy,  or  Colonel  Na- 
pier. There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  foreigners;  and 
all  are  animated  and  interested  about  something. 
If  there  are  women  in  company,  still  better; 
for  it  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  amuse  a 
lady. 

And  all  this  time,  who  are  those  dreary  per- 
sons, with  high  neckcloths,  and  hats  in  their 
hands,  one  of  whom  stands  in  each  comer  of  the 
room,  like  Demogorgon  in  the  Prometheus  Unr 
bounds  surrounded  as  it  were  with  rays  of  darkness? 
They  are  the  English  part  of  the  company;  and 
the  only  one  of  them  who  has  opened  his  lips,  is 
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a  rubicund  little  clergyman^  with  a  most  inai* 
nuating  smirk^  properly  exalted  hj  professional 
gravity,  who  thought  himself  called  upon  ex  afftdo^ 
when  he  heard  the  Frenchman  talking  infidelity, 
to  expound  to  him,  in  a  Camo-Gallic  stutter,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Not  being 
a  particularly  brilliant  debater,  he  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  submit  his  belief  to  argument; 
and,  when  he  had  said  exactly  tiie  opposite  of 
what  he  meant,  he  retreated  to  his  comer. 

This  is  of  course  an  exaggeration;  and  in  aU 
that  goes  before,  I  have  been  dwelling  rather 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  society  in  this  country, 
than  upon  society  as  it  is.  I  have  therefore 
omitted  to  describe  what  it  has  in  common  with 
the  social  intercourse  of  other  countries.  I  have 
seen  much  of  ostentatious,  and  something  of  real 
hospitality,  and  have  discoyered,  beneath  the 
rough  and  dirty  upper  crust,  a  mine  of  at  least 
as  much  substantial  good  as  can  be  found  else- 
where. The  great  aristocracy  is  probably  the 
best  of  great  aristocracies;  that  is,  the  first 
nobles  of  England  are  probably  not  quite  so 
ignorant  and  so  debauched  as  those  of  Kussia. 
Yet  on  the  whole  they  are  an  unhappy  class, 
whose  influence  does  considerable  harm  to  Eng- 
lish society.  They  never  treat  those  below 
them  in  rank  and  wealth  with  tolerable  civility, 
but  when  they  are  perfectly  secure  against  the 
slightest  assumption  of  equality;  and  the  trem- 
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deals  almost  always  in  exaggerated  expression; 
but  this  has  been  in  its  literary  articles  the  vest- 
ment of  much  high  truth.  There  is  certainly  no 
English  periodical  work,  the  criticism  in  which  is 
on  the  whole  so  original,  profound,  and  eloquent, 
as  that  of  Blackwood^ s  Magazine;  while  there  is 
no  political  work  in  Europe  so  entirely  and 
shamelessly  bad, — except  perhaps  the  Lisbon  Ga- 
zette, The  latter  department  procures  them  popu- 
larity with  all  the  classes  and  parties  of  the 
empire,  which  have  any  interest  in  the  continu- 
ance of  abuses.  The  former  obtains  the  respect 
of  the  wise;  and  in  both  cases  men  turn  away 
from  the  portion  of  the  work  which  is  not  in- 
tended for  them,  and  make  little  account  of  it, 
either  for  or  against  the  book.  If  Dr.  Philpotts 
cared  about,  or  could  comprehend  philosophical 
criticism,  he  would  be  sorely  puzzled  by  the 
articles  on  Shelley;  and  if  Charles  Lamb  were  to 
•dip  for  an  instant  into  that  compound  of  Styx 
and  Phlegethon,  of  mud  and  milk-and-water, 
which  Mr.  Blackwood  entitles  a  political  article, 
he  would  certainly  be  both  frightened  and  hurt 
in  a  way  sufficiently  agitating  to  the  nerves  of 
Elia.  The  gross  abuse  of  individuals,  whom  some 
writer  in  the  magazine  happens  to  dislike,  is  also 
exceedingly  disagreeable.  Mr.  HazUtt  and  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  have  to  answer  unquestionably  for 
enow  of  faults  and  follies ;  but  they  are  both  men 
of  talent  in  their  line ;  and  the  latter  appears  to 
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be  an  earnest,  if  not  a  successful  lover  of  truth. 
Keats,  whose  memory  they  persevered  only  a 
few  months  back  in  spitting  upon,  was,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  read  him,  among  the  most 
intense  and  delightful  English  poets  of  our  day. 
But  a  certain  portion  of  dirt  and  slander  seems 
Bccessaiy  in  England  to  make  the  public  endure 
any  degree  of  philosophy,  even  in  criticism ;  and 
it  wiU  be  charitable  to  refer  to  the  same  policy 
the  swinish  cleverness  of  the  Nodes  AmbrosiancB, 

The  LoNBON  Magazine  has  had  three  ava- 
tars. In  the  first  it  was  a  book,  which  on  the 
whole  would  have  been  inore  pleasing  to  a  lover 
of  mankind  and  of  truth,  than  any  similar  English 
publication.  It  contained  many  admirable  critical 
and  speculative  papers,  which  are  still  well  worth 
being  referred  to;  and  there  was  in  it  but  little  of 
that  individual  calumny  and  political  corruption, 
which  eat  into  and  weaken  our  respect  for  Black-- 
wood.  It  was  here  that  the  exqxdsite  essays  of 
Elia  were  published,  and  gained,  as  they  merited, 
an  ahnost  universal  admiration,  by  the  gentle  but 
perfect  humour,  the  picturesque  liveliness,  the 
graceful  and  kindly  affection  for  men  and  nature, 
which  never  were  more  beautifully  or  simply 
exhibited.  The  London  next  fell  into  the  hands 
of  persons,  who,  one  would  guess,  were  a  set  of 
indolent  scoffers,  too  prudent  to  state  their  opinions 
plainly,  too  lazy  to  take  much  trouble  in  insinuat- 
ing them  cunningly,  and  yet  too  clever  not  to 
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furnish  some  amusement  in  the  midst  of  their 
restrained  discussions  and  careless  gibes.  But 
they  filled  three-fourths  of  their  work  with  ex- 
tracts ;  and  most  of  the  talent  was  in  the  single 
paper  called  The  Diary  of  the  Month,  One  some- 
times encountered  a  sarcasm  worthy  of  Bayle  or 
Voltaire;  but  the  writer  had  neither  the  (»nni- 
genous  learning  of  the  former,  nor  the  self-supply- 
ing industry  of  the  latter.  The  only  point  on 
which  they  spoke  out  with  efiect,  was  the  law- 
abuses;  and  large,  and  sometimes  ludiorous,  as 
they  are,  they  wiU  not  supply  amusing  matter  for 
a  monthly  Tolume.  The  magazine  is  now  a 
strange  undigested  mas8,-^in  some  papers  excel- 
lent,  in  some  very  trivial,  in  numy  very  fooliah. 
The  last  number  contained  a  valuable  paper  on 
The  SmaU-Note  BiU;  and  it  has  had  several 
curious  and  able  papers  on  the  literary  men  of 
France. 

The  Monthly  Magazine  is  less  known  than  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  is  very  various  and  ftill  of 
talent;  and  some  sketches  and  tales  on  Italian 
subjects,  which  have  appeared  in  its  later  num- 
bers, exhibit  a  lighter  and  more  lively  toudi  than 
almost  any  writing  of  the  day. 

Of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  who  shall 
speak,  who  does  not  wear  spectacles,  and  is  not 
as  ancient  as  one  of  its  own  antiquities?  A 
repertory  of  all  things  lost  or  mislaid  between 
the  Flood  and  the  Conquest, — a  strange  museum 
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of  obsolete  kiiick-kna,ckfi, — a  withered  flower, 
which  may  have  graced  the  bosom  of  my  great- 
grandmother,  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  Old 
Time,  worn  to  the  stiimp  by  inditing  a  hundred 
volumes, — a  cypress-branch, — ^a  lifeless  but  re- 
spectable and  well-dressed  mummy; — if  not  to 
these  things,  whereunto  shall  I  liken  The  Gentle* 
maris  Mugcudnef  As  if  one  of  that  singular  and 
fastidious  breed  called  gentlemen  ever  read  a  line 
of  its  prim  and  dusty  pages! 
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A  MEDITATION  AT  NETLEY  ABBEY. 

n^HE  first  view  is  not  very  striking;  grey  orna- 
mented walls^  among  green  wood.  The  in-r 
terior  however  is  extremely  interesting,  especially 
one  long  roofless  hall,  with  a  large  window  at  each 
end.  A  high  and  spacious  building  is  thrown  off 
from  one  side  of  this,  like  one  of  the  arms  of  a 
cross,  and  is  surrounded  by  two  ranges  of  tall 
arches,  one  above  the  other.  This  is  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  part  of  the  edifice.  Tree&  that  ap- 
pear the  growth  of  a  century  are  towering  among 
the  ruins,  and  replace  with  their  foliage  the  roof 
which  formerly  shaded  the  building.  These  green 
and  stately  plants,  and  the  thick  creepers  which 
enwreath  and  robe  every  pointed  arch  and  slender 
column,  and  wrap  the  rough  grey  fragments  of 
the  walls  now  scattered  over  the  whole  area,  have 
taken  away  all  the  rawness  and  soreness  of  recent 
desolation ;  and  that  nature,  which  manifests  itself 
with  so  much  glory  in  the  heavens  above,  and  the 
landscape  around  them,  seems  to  press  with  her 
soft  embrace,  and  hallow  with  her  fresh  beauty, 
these  mouldering  remains  of  art. 

Yet  the  prevailing  aspect  of  antiquity  com- 
pletely prevents  us  from  thinking  of  the  fabric,  as 
of  anything  but  the  relic  of  an  elder  age.  And 
this  is  well;  for  everything  is  salutary  which 
unites  us  with  the  past,  and  teaches  us  to  feel  that 
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we  do  not  etand  isolated  in  the  waste  of  time. 
It  is  good  for  us  to  contemplate  our  kind  as  con- 
nected through  all  its  epochs^  and  knit  into  unity; 
and  there  is  no  better  state  of  mind  than  that 
which  revives  and  cherishes  within  us  those  gene- 
rous and  charitable^  or  serene,  meditative  strains 
of  sentiment^  which  carry  through  all  the  centu- 
ries of  history,  as  it  were,  one  golden  thread,  one 
iresh  rivulet,  a  single  beam  of  happy  light.  I 
would  not  willingly  persuade  myself  that  there  is 
no  touch  of  natural  affection  in  the  kindly  rever- 
ence with  which  we  survey  the  handiwork,  or 
muse  among  the  sepulchres  of  preceding  genera- 
tions ;  and  I  have  far  more  charity  for  Jew,  Turk, 
or  Pagan,  than  for  him  who  would  make  me  an 
enemy  to  the  past,  by  proving  that  it  is  inimical 
to  me.  The  person  who  would  really  destroy  our 
veneration  foir  the  annals  and  legacies  of  our 
fathers,  is  he  who  attempts  to  make  their  wisdom 
a  warrant  for  our  foUy;  and  who  turns  our  respect 
and  sympathy  for  the  monuments  of  buried  ages 
into  gall  and  bitterness,  by  forcing  us  to  dwell, 
like  the  maniacs,  in  the  tombs.  Such  men  bring 
the  ancient  days  from  the  natural  distance  at 
which  mankind  are  willing  to  worship  them,  and 
mix  them  up  with  the  business  and  interests  of 
the  present.  Our  ancestors  thought,  planned, 
struggled,  and  conquered  for  themselves,  and  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  their  era;  and 
oftentimes  they  did  so  nobly  and  wisely.     But 
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would  that  their  graves  would  open  and  swallow 
the  brawlers,  who  make  the  insignia  of  their  free 
and  sublime  spirits  to  be  collars  of  iron  round  our 
necks,  and  chains  upon  our  hands  I  We  are  ready 
to  honour  their  trophies ;  but  why  should  we  bear 
them  like  burthens  on  our  badcs?  or  wherefore 
should  the  crowns  they  won  be  turned  into  fools- 
caps for  their  children? 

I  love  a  ruin,  wisely,  but  not  too  weU.     There 
are  those  who  manifest  the  excess  of  their  affec- 
tion by  measuring  its  area,  and  taking  the  altitude 
of  its  pinnacles.    I  would  understand  it,  feel  ity 
gaze  upon  it,  even  as  I  do  now.      The  abbey, 
I  believe,  belonged  to  the  Cistercians;  and  the 
horses  of  Cromwell's  dragoons  were  afterwards 
stabled  in  its  cloisters.     These  skeleton  windows 
were  probably  once  filled  with  gorgeous  tints, 
with  grotesque  fiends  and  hoary  martyrs.      These 
aisles  resounded  with  the  pealings  of  white-robed 
choirs.     Here  was  the  solemn  and  burly  abbot, 
and  the  dark  files  of  cowled  monks,  and  a  vassal 
peasantry  crowded  together  at  awful    distance 
from  their  holy  superiors.     And  here  too  per- 
haps some  neighbouring  baron  would  resort,  to 
atone,  by  occasional  ten-fold  devotion,  for  habi- 
tual contempt  of  fiiars,  and  violation  of  ecclesi- 
astical canons.     On  some  high  festival,  how  would 
all  these  be  lighted  up  and  harmonized  by  a 
blaze  of  tapers,  under  the  shadow  of  lofty  and 
gloomy  arches,  into  a  rich  perspective   of  bril- 
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liant  and   solemn  colours,  venerable  forms,  and 
awftd  symbols  I  while  the  deep  tones  of  spiritual 
exhortation,  and  the  exidting  or  imploring  melo- 
dies of  devotion,  gave  a  piurport  and  meaning 
and  heavenward  application  to  the  whole.     Then 
came  the  age  when  children  loitered  and  clam- 
bered among  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,   and 
sheep    fed    quietly  round    broken    images,  and 
the  defaced  carved-work  of  the  sanctuary;   and 
so  generations  passed.      And  again,  with  what 
a  confident  joy  must  the   decay  of  this  noble 
fabric  have  been  surveyed  by  the  stem  soldiers  of 
the  Commonwealth,  while  some  highly-gifted  and 
many-scarred  trooper  placed  himself  on  a  mass  of 
the  ruin,  and  holding  the  Bible  in  one  hand, 
while  he  leaned  with  the  other  on  his  dinted 
broad-sword,  expounded  the  advantages  of  those 
mansions  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  the 
elect  were  destined  to  inherit,  over  these  earthly 
tabernacles  of  Antichrist  I  till,  warming  with  the 
beloved  theme,  amid  the  shattered  buttresses  and 
roofless  aisles,  he  would  lead  the  voices  of  the 
grim  enthusiasts  in  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  and 
triumph  for  the  fall  of  Babylon  Hie  Great,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  high  places  of  idolatry;  and 
perhaps  at  last  fling  off  cloak,  belt,  and  cuirass, 
and  toil  at  the  lever  and  the  mine  to  promote 
the  work  of  desolation. 

Scarcely  a  trace  now  remains,  even  to  the  gaze 
of  &ncy,  by  which  we  may  guess  at  the  details  of 
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e  meana  which  gradually  destroyed  the  fabric 
is  now  Eiofbened  and  made  beautifal,  and  in- 
mI  with  one  consistent  character  and  sou],  by 
overgrowth  of  luxuriant  creepers.  The  green 
§e  of  many  soaring  trees  waves  its  dappled 
low  over  the  walls  and  the  weed-matted  area ; 

the  abbey,  with  its  broken  columns  and 
abled  ornaments,  seems  to  have  become  a  por- 

of  universal  nature,  a  graceful  feature  of  a 
iouB  coimtenance,  an  original  member  of  the 
scape  in  which  it  stands;  bom  of  the  same 
ber  and  by  the  same  generation,  as  the  ivy 
:h  crowns  the  trees  which  overshadow,  and  the 
)  bright  sky  and  eternal  sun  which  illuminate 

smile  upon  it  The  massy  grey  stones  look 
'  they  had  grown  up,  like  the  hills  and  woods, 
some  internal  energy  from  the  centre,  and 
mded  themselves  amid  the  co-operaring  ele- 
is  into  a  pile  of  silent  loveliness,  a  place  of 
mn  and  lonely  meditation,  fit  for  the  quiet 
ries  of  the  idly  active,  or  the  high  and  various 
■\ea  of  a  poet. 

'hie  it  may  be  to  any  one  whose  mind  is  capable 
eeing  more  in  a  beautiful  ruin  than  in  a  curious 
ihine  or  a  pretty  toy, — anything  more  than  an 
«t  to  be  looked  at  for  half  an  hour,  thought 
)r  a  minute,  and  talked  about  for  a  day.  But 
Jiose  whose  conceptions  and  feelings  mount 
ler  even  than  poetry  or  speculation,  Netley 
)ey  is  a  still  more  happy  retreat ;  one  abound- 
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ing  in  wealthier  secrets^  and  instinct  with  more 
grateM  and  healthy  contemplations.  To  him 
who  thinks  that  there  is  a  peculiar  religion  in 
temples^  and  that^  where  the  carved  work  of 
the  temple  is,  there  must  necessarily  dwell  the 
glory  of  the  Shechinah,  Netley  was  long  ago 
desecrated  by  the  silencing  of  its  choir,  the  rend- 
ing of  its  arches,  the  overthrow  of  its  altar.  But, 
if  we  know  and  feel  that  there  are  places  of 
worship  besides  the  church  and  the  closet,  and 
other  perches  for  meditation  than  the  cushion  of  a 
pulpit,  then  we  shall  find,  amongst  these  broken 
remains,  a  soul  still  living  under  the  ribs  of 
death,  perhaps  a^  powerful  and  as  religious  as 
that  which  once  inhabited  their  full-blown 
pomp.  What  finer  moral  breathes  among  the 
discourses  spoken  so  often  to  careless  ears,  and 
the  prayers  that  so  many  millions  of  times  have 
been  uttered  by  mechanical  lips,  than  those 
thoughts  which  meet  and  detain  us,  and  make 
around  us  a  voiceless  melody,  in  these  dim  and 
breezy  courts?  What  more  exquisite  harmony 
between  the  deeds  of  God  and  of  man,  than  those 
graceful  and  almost  invisible  blendings  of  art  and 
nature,  where  the  architecture,  said  to  have  been 
originally  copied  from  the  forest-paths,  is  now 
again  assimilated  to  them,  and  mingled  with  and 
raised  to  the  fresh  and  living  beauty  of  its  proto- 
type ?  What  more  just  and  easy  gradation  from 
man  to.  God  than  in  the  cemented  Imnp  of  stone  on 
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ich  we  ut,  the  wild  flower  which  epringa  from 
the  bueh  by  which  it  ia  clasped  and  ebaded,  and 
i  tall  aah  which,  rising  above  the  columned  but- 
iae^f  upawella  to  and  waves  amid  the  sides  ? 
ese  walls,  methinks,  ore  as  the  incomplete  and 
ishable  drcuit  of  those  peculiar  foims  and  sec- 
ian  modes  of  religion,  which  we  all  are  placed 
during  childhood,  and  to  which  we  conunonly 
ig  through  life  with  a  fond  and  unreasoning, 
1  sometimes  a  jealous  and  angry  affection, 
e  verdure,  and  foliage,  and  clinging  fibres,  and 
iy  Btems  image  out  that  universal  and  inward 
h,  which  gives  to  these  their  purport  and 
luty,  life,  power,  and  saving  spirit.  Sown  by 
human  hand,  sprin^ng  up  by  the  law  of  their 
n  being,  watered  and  fostered  only  by  the  skies, 
y  clothe  and  crown  these  dead  and  mouldering 
rks  of  man's  contrivance,  surround  them  with 
loveliness,  and  fill  them  with  strength  and 
Edity, — make  them  a  shrine,  not  alone  for  Bene- 
tine  or  Cist«rcian,  for  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
tant,  but  for  the  unselfish  and  pious  heart  of  all 
63]  ages,  sects,  and  circiunstances,— and  show 
i,  let  artificial  fanes  and  marble  altars  renuun 
perish  as  they  will,  that  infiuence  of  the  Crea- 
3  Son,  that  energy  of  the  Logos,  which  made, 
I  moves,  and  blesses  the  universe  and  the  soul 
man,  will  always  open  in  the  wilderness  a  foun- 
1  whereat  we  may  quench  our  thirst,  and  rear 
amid  the  ruins  a  temple  holier  than  that  made 
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with  hands.  Is  it  not  indeed  possible  that  these 
relics  are  an  emblem  of  that  fallen  nature  which 
built  the  structure  ?  May  it  not  be,  that,  like  it, 
man  once  was  an  upright  and  goodly  being,  applied 
only  to  those  aims  for  which  he  was  framed  and 
consecrated,  admitting  to  his  heart  no  employment 
but  the  offices  of  prayer  and  praise ;  and  yet  that, 
,h»  ^  perfj./™  o,Ih»™  »d  deeaM 
there  remained  the  seeds  of  feelings  so  pure  and 
aspiring  and  spiritual,  as  may  enable  us  to  rise 
higher  and  nearer  towards  the  source  and  centre 
of  love,  than  the  point  at  which  we  stood  in  the 
freshness  of  our  race  ?  The  work  of  purification 
may  leave  the  gold  more  precious,  than  if  it  had 
never  been  debased  by  the  worthless  alloys  of  its 
ore.    But, 

Now  dewy  twilight  o'er  these  shattered  walls 

Breathes  from  the  closing  eyelids  of  the  skies; 
The  hlessed  night,  with  starry  influence,  falls 

O'er  carv'd  remains,  and  boughs  that  heavenward  rise ; 

The  healing  gentleness  of  erening  sighs 
From  arch  to  arch,  and  thrills  the  slumbering  trees ; 

And,  like  the  memory  of  dead  centuries. 
The  shadows  stride  before  the  lingering  breeze. 
The  pinions  of  the  heavens,  with  fleckered  gloom, 

Enfold  the  world,  and  the  adoring  earth 
To  all  religion;  here  there  is  no  tomb, 

But  holy  promise  of  that  second  birth. 
When  o'er  man's  ruin  Beauty  shall  return, 
And  perfect  Love  shall  light  his  funeral  lun. 


VII. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

TUL  Y  L — The  road  from  London  to  Portsmouth 
IS  in  general  very  beautiful.  The  day  too 
was  fine.  I  saw  a  view  from  a  hill  (called,  I  think, 
Hind  Head)  which  struck  me  as  particularly  in- 
teresting and  English.  It  embraces  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  all  apparently  rich  and  highly 
cultivated.  The  surface  flows,  as  it  were,  into  a 
thousand  forms  of  undulating  elegance,  and  was 
coloured  all  over  with  innumerable  varieties  of 
green,  marked  here  and  there  by  shifting  lights, 
and  magnificently  embroidered  with  tufted  hedge- 
rows. A  slight  haze  gave  an  additional  softness  to 
the  whole,  like  a  delicate  veil,  and  connected  the 
extremities  of  the  prospect  with  the  light  clouds 
of  the  horizon.  I  was  surprised  in  many  parts  of 
the  journey  to  see  so  much  of  heath.  It  com- 
pletely overspread  several  commons  which  we 
passed;  and  some  hiUs  were  beautifully  purple, 
except  a  few  intervening  patches  of  brilliant 
green. 

After  passing  into  the  town  through  several 
lines  of  fortification,  I  went  to  the  Dockyard.  It 
contains,  besides  many  other  vessels,  a  120  gun- 
ship  on  the  stocks.  The  ribs  of  a  great  ship  with- 
the  planking  are,  in  my  mind,  more  striking  than 
the  perfect  vessel.  There  are  no  details  to  fritter 
away  the  feeling  of  awe ;  and  the  huge  elaborate 
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mass  of  timber  lies  before  you  in  all  the  beauty  of 
its  swelling  and  unbroken  lines,  yet  solid  and  vast 
as  the  skeleton  of  a  world,  the  bone  and  strength, 
as  we  might  well  believe,  of  a  magnificent  and 
irresistible  being.  After  looking  at  the  ships,  I 
went  to  the  forge,  where  I  saw  the  mode  of  mak- 
ing anchors.  Except  the  assistance  of  a  crane, 
for  supporting  the  immense  iron  bar,  and  moving 
it  out  from  or  into  the  fire,  the  whole  labour  is 
that  of  human  hands.  The  dim  workshop,  a  very 
large  room,  is  filled  with  heaps  of  iron,  burning 
furnaces,  great  black  bellows,  and  gangs  of  men, 
pale  with  their  hot  toil,  labouring  incessantly  in 
the  glare  of  the  fires,  and  under  the  beams,  puUies, 
and  chains  which  are  stretched  beneath  the  roof, 
all  sable  with  accumulated  smoke.  After  the 
enormous  column  of  metal  was  swung  out  of  the 
fire,  with  one  end  in  a  glow,  and  almost  in  a  blaze, 
ten  or  a  dozen  men  surrounded  it,  and  began  ham- 
mering it  with  all  their  strength,  each  striking  in 
his  turn  a  blow  which  would  prostrate  the  stoutest 
knight  that  ever  wore  an  iron  helmet.  The 
largest  anchors  weigh  four  tons  and  a  half.  These 
are  manufactured  by  gangs,  or  knots,  of  sixteen 
men,  of  whom  two  are  foremen,  and  do  not  use 
the  hammer.  This  number  of  workmen  makes 
an  anchor  of  the  above  size  in  five  weeks.  All 
that  is  done  by  the  sixteen  could,  I  imagine,  be 
done  by  two,  with  the  aid  of  machinery.  I  after- 
wards saw  sonae   mechanism  worked  by  steam. 
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which  cut  in  lengths  copper  bars  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter as  easily  as  I  cut  a  cigar.  I  was  then  taken 
to  the  block  manufactory,  the  instruments  of  which 
are  the  celebrated  invention  of  Brunell.  It  is  very 
neat  and  in  beautiful  order,  but  disappointed  me ; 
not  because,  as  Mr.  De  Koos  seems  to  insinuate, 
it  i8  compUcated,  but  because  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  not  only  quite  simple,  but  also  quite  common. 
There  are  yery  few  parts  of  the  process  which  are 
anything  more  than  the  neat  application  of  good 
tools ;  for,  though  the  motion  is  all  supplied  by  a 
steam-engine  of,  I  think,  tMrty  horse-power,  every 
operation  is  guided  by  the  hand  of  a  workman. 

There  is  a  ship  in  the  yard,  designed  to  take' 
out  convicts  to  Bermuda,^— the  kingdom  of  Pros- 
pero,  the  home  of  Miranda.  O,  Shakspere! 
Shakspere !  that  thy  fancy  should  be  outraged  by 
a  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  I 

After  seeing  the  mast-house,  and  the  rope-walk 
for  making  cables,  which  last  is  a  room  said  to  be 
360  yards  long,  I  took  boat  in  the  harbour, 
and  went  to  see  the  Victory y  of  100  guns,  on 
board  of  which  Lord  Nelson  was  shot.  It  is 
in  admirable  order,  and,  they  say,  excellent  con- 
dition. The  lower  deck  guns  are  out.  There  is 
a  plate  of  copper  on  the  spot  of  the  deck  where 
that  all-daring  heart  was.  smote,  that  all-conceiv- 
ing head  laid  low,  that  burning  spirit  quenched. 
To  see  the  very  plank  on  which  he  stood  and  fell, 
helps  a  little  to  bring  home  to  us  the  bodily  pre- 
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sence  and  omnipotent  glance  of  that  most  ener- 
getic of  Grod's  creatures.  There  is  now  only  one 
man  in  the  ship's  company^  a  blacky  who  was  in  it 
at  the  time.  There  is  too  much  about  the  vessel 
of  the  frivolous  neatness  of  a  Dutch  villa,  to  let  it 
be  very  interesting.  But  I  doubt  not  it  can  show 
its  teeth  on  occasion,  and  be  dangerous  enougL 
The  town,  which  contains  so  much  to  gratify 
reasonable  curiosity,  and  excite  no  vulgar  admira- 
tion, is  dirty  and  disagreeable;  just  the  place 
in  the  ruins  of  which  our  descendants  will  dis- 
cover the  foesil  remains  of  pig-tail  tobacco,  salt 
junk,  red  herrings,  and  gin-barrels,  with  number- 
less other  relics  of  that  strangest  of  amphibious 
monsters,  an  En^ish  seaman. 

I  went  aboard  a  small  boat,  and  sailed  to  Byde. 
The  sea  was  quite  smooth,  and  beautiful  as  ever. 
Several  vessels,  some  of  than  large,  were  scat- 
tered over  it,  Kke  flowers  on  a  grass-plat;  and 
it  was  bounded  in  front  by  the  green  shores  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  One  never  seems  to  be  so 
much  among  the  number  of  Nature's  intimates,  as 
when  one  is  sailing  on  a  gentle  sea.  The  white 
swl,  which  moves  before  the  wind,  and  bears  us 
over  the  waters,  connects  us  in  friendship  with 
the  very  elements,  and  brings  us  into  a  kindly 
dependence  upon  them.  The  waves  look  as  if 
they  sparkled  with  pleasure  round  the  bow; 
and  in  the  wake,  which  bears  the  impress  of  our 
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course,  we  leave  a  pleasant  recollection  behind 
us.  From  the  pier  I  saw  the  sun  setting  in 
great  beauty.  Two  broad  masses  of  rose-coloured 
vapour,  so  broken  as  to  look  perfectly  airy  and 
delicate,  spread  away  from  his  disk  like  the  out- 
stretched wings  of  an  arch-angel,  and  covered  the 
third  part  of  the  heavens.  They  melted  off  at  the 
edges  into  the  deep  transparent  blue  of  the  sky, 
and  seemed  gently  brooding  over  the  darker 
smoothness  of  the  sea,  which  reflected  a  more 
faint  and  wavering  image  of  their  brilUancy. 
The  track  of  a  boat  moving  across  the  inverted 
picture  of  this  radiance  was  peculiarly  beautiful. 
It  left  for  a  moment  a  narrow,  poUshed  band  of 
shifting  colours,  red,  golden,  purple,  and  emerald, 
a  rainbow  in  the  waters,  a  path  of  splendour  like 
that  which  would  follow  the  wheels  of  Amphitrite. 
It  was  gradually  dissolved  in  the  heavings  of  the 
waters;  and  this  momentary  revelation  of  the 
treasured  jewels  of  the  deep  was  lost  again  for 
ever.  After  a  minute  of  softer  beauty,  the  cloudy 
pinions  of  the  great  cherub  became  a  magnificent 
crimson,  and  again  deepened  to  imperial  purple, 
till  the  lifeless  grey  of  twilight  obscured  their 
glory.  The  soimd  of  the  waves,  which  seemed  to 
roll  through,  and  to  speak  of  infinity,  came  mur- 
muring and  sweet  into  my  chamber,  and  visited 
my  sleep. 

July  2. — I  walked  in  the  evening,  to  a  village 
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a  few  miles  distant  from  Ryde,  upon  the  shore. 
The  beach   is   very  beautiful,   patches   of   rock 
dividing  broad  sands,  so  smooth  and  elastic,  they 
seemed    strewed  for    the  dances   of   sea-fairies. 
These  are  bounded    by   slopes   of   thick   wood, 
which  at  high  tides  must  be  washed  by  the  waves. 
The  inland  road  winds  over  uneven  ground,  with 
high  and  broken  hedge-rows  on  each  hand,  open- 
ing occasionally  to  views  of  rich  green  hills,  with 
cattle  and  cottages ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  of  the 
gUttering  sea,  studded  with  sails,  and  limited  by 
the  varied  outline  of  the  Hampshire  coast.    Would 
I  were  the  Sancho  of  this  better  Barrataria  I   I  saw 
the  sunset  through  a  screen  of  elms ;  it  was  a  lake 
of  melted  topaz  and  ruby,  which  gleamed  soft  and 
broken  among  the  thick  green  leaves.    Such  must 
have  been  the  glimpses  of  Paradise  which  shone 
through  the  gate  to  the  disconsolate  Peri.     After 
a  time  this  was  succeeded  by  the  great  horns  of 
the  moon  showing  red  above  a  hill,  which,  like  the 
sky,  was  dim  and  shadowed.     In  walking  along 
the  shore  to-day,  east  of  Ryde,  I  saw  a  patch  of 
grass  close  to  the  sands,  on  which  are  a  great  many 
small  naounds,  marking  the  spots  in  which  the 
seamen  of  the  Royal  George  were  buried.     There 
was  a  little  pool  close  by,  left  there  by  the  tide, 
in  which  two  or  three  children  were  sailing  their 
mimic  ships.     I  find  the  following  verses  in  the 
journal  from  which  these  notes  are  extracted. 
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The  handreda  that  the  deep  sea  whelm'd,  when  heaven 

Shone  blue  above,  and  alorma  were  far  away, — 
Who  Bank,  though  by  no  rock  their  ship  was  riven. 
And  died  with  Kempenfelt  in  this  feAi  bay : 
Here  lie  their  bones  from  out  the  waters  grey 
Cast  forth, — brave  men  who  passed  from  life  unahriveDf 

And  here  are  mingled  with  no  hallowed  clay: 
Think  ye  their  sins  for  this  are  unforgivenl 
The  grass  untrod  waves  o'er  their  monnds, — the  breeze 

Wildly  laments,  and  on  the  neighbouring  strand 
Breaks  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  remorseful  seas. 

Theirs  are  no  tombs  upreared  by  human  hand: 
But  better  with  their  fate  yon  miun  agrees,    . 

Than  stateliest  monnment  by  sculptor  planned. 
Mourner  and  epitaph,  the  billows  moan 
Sweeps  ever  near  them ;  and  at  autumn  eve 
The  gusty  east-winds  with  unearthly  tone 

Wail  round  them,  and  the  listening  ear  deceive. 
Like  sighs  the  sinful  heart  in  death  that  leave. 
Or  Bttange  and  sad  as  wandering  apirils  groan. 

Yet  sounds  than  these  more  awful  still  shall  cleave 
Ocean  and  earth,  and  make  the  worid  their  own. 
When  that  great  herald's  voice  shall  burst  the  skies, 
And  peal  in  thunder  round  the  shuddering  sphei«. 
And  rend  the  myriad  graves,  and  say.  Arise! 
To  all  the  bom  of  woman,  these  shall  hear. 
And  side  by  side  shall  stand  with  him  who  lies 

In  marble  Vaults  and  fills  a  ^ded  bi«r. 
July  5. — I  went  with  a  party  who  would  have 
oaade  a  much  duller  place  agreeable,  to  see  the 
^rounds  of  a  Beat  on  a,  headland  at  the  east  of 
the  island.  They  stretch  for  a  long  way  above 
;he  sea,  with  merely  a  steep  wooded  bank  between 
Jiem  and  the  waves.  There  is  a  profusion  of 
)eautiful  trees,   particularly   immense   magnolias 
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and  myrtles;  and  a  delightftil  walk  through  a 
shrubbery,  which  covers  a  narrow  point,  running 
out  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  From 
this  there  are  many  breaks  and  openings,  which 
show  the  wide  waters  in  great  perfection ;  and 
from  a  seat  at  the  end  of  it  you  look  on  one  side 
along  the  green  and  bending  cliffs  of  the  island, 
and  over  the  bright  straits  starred  with  small 
bright  sails  to  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  On  the 
other  hand  is  Brading  Harbour,  with  its  pretty 
village,  teeming  cultivation,  and  white  sandy 
shore ;  and  beyond,  the  ocean  rolls  away  to  glim- 
mer against  the  distant  sky. 

July  6. — Came  to  Newport,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  view  of  some  of  the  richly  wooded 
and  gentle  hills,  which  are  visible  from  the  road. 
There  is  an  appearance  of  •  neatness  and  comfort, 
and  even  pf  a  certain  rustic  untheatrical  elegance, 
about  the  poorest  cottages,  which  is  extremely 
delightful.  This  must  necessarily  be  connected 
with  some  good  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

(joodly  thou  art,  in  this  thy  king-like  clay, 
0  glorious  country !  richest  on  the  earth 
In  precious  deeds  and  thoughts,  and  in  the  birth 

Of  soaring  intellects,  and  in  the  array 

Of  antique  story,  and  in  wisdom  gray, 
And  many  a  fountain  of  no  sensual  mirth : 
Nor  of  deep-hearted  feelings  hast  thou  dearth, 

And  aspirations  all  unborn  of  clay. 

Carisbrook  Castle  is  only  a  mile  from  Newport, 
and,  when  near  it,  I  turned  away  from  the  high 
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road  up  a  green  lane,  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque and  bowery  I  ever  saw.  The  trees,  all 
the  way  along,  meet  overhead;  and  the  light 
flowed  through  them  dim  and  checquered,  in  a 
thousand  tints  of  sunny  green,  or  soft  and  mellow 
grey.  The  castle  is  of  large  extent,  tolerably 
preserved,  and  draped  with  a  good  deal  of 
ivy.  But  the  want  of  great  height  prevents  it 
from  bearing  that  look  of  indomitable  command, 
which  in  some  cases  makes  an  ancient  fortress 
resemble  the  last  of  the  Anakim,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  feebler  race  that  crawl  around  its  feet. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  keep  is  pretty  and 
cheerful,  without  any  peculiar  wildness  or  extreme 
beauty,  beyond  that  of  the  slightly  broken  coun- 
try, quiet  and  varied  verdure,  and  happy-looking 
dwellings.  I  was  shown  the  window  through 
which  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  tried  .to  escape. 
I  wish  he  had  succeeded:  for  even  now,  when 
there  is  any  talk  of  innovation,  his  death  is  Lapis 
offensionis  et  petra  scandali  in  the  eyes  of  the 
foolish;  while  the  termination  of  the  contest  on 
the  29th  of  May  could  not  in  any  circumstances 
have  been  more  unhappy  than  it  was.  I  have 
seen  these  verses  designed  as  an  inscription  for 
this  part  of  the  castle. 

'Mid  these  fallen  stones  and  weeds  luxuriant  stood 
The  narrow  prison  of  a  man  of  blood. 
Would  that  till  now  the  dungeon  liad  remained, 
To  mark  the  fate  for  sceptred  crime  ordained ! 
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When  those  strong  spirits,  fiom  whose  loibs  we  spring. 

Gave  guilt  its  meed,  nor  spared  a  felon  king; 

Blot  to  his  age,  and  traitor  to  the  land 

That  owned  his  sway,  cold  heart,  and  ruthless  hand ; 

Who  fed  hb  pride  on  priestcraft's  fawning  hreath. 

While  glorious  Eliot  pined  away  to  death; 

Who  prayed  while  those  his  mandate  tortured  sighed. 

And  called  on  Heaven  to  witness,— when  he  lied ! 

False  friend !  dishonest  foe !  the  thorny  rod. 

To  bruise  a  sinful  people  sent  by  God ! 

Ay,  here,  in  impotence  of  selfish  wrath. 

He  strode  the  floor  till  he  had  worn  a  path ; 

And  through  yon  bars  with  fruitless  longing  pored 

On  that  fair  land,  still  reeking  from  his  sword. 

Long  has  he  joined  the  herd  of  princely  knaves, 

Who  rot  like  beggars,  though  in  trophied  grares : 

His  deeds,  his  race,  his  dungeon,  and  his  power. 

All  that  was  his,  alike  has  had  its  hour ; 

All  but  the  shame  of  crimes  he  wrought  or  urged. 

Eternal  warnings  to  the  land  he  scourged  I 

I  threw  my  general  impressions  of  the  place 
into  the  following  lines : 

ON  CARISBROOK  CASTLE. 

The  storm-beat  towers  that  many  an  age 

Mocked  at  feudal  vmrfare^s  rage. 

Buttress,  keep,  and  battlement, 

AU  with  feeble  eld  o'erspent, 

Weary,  tottering,  and  hoary. 

Now  in  grey  and  quiet  glory 

Best  from  the  toils  that  crowd  their  story. 

Here  no  longer  now  endures 
The  frovm  of  threatening  embrasures: 
Every  loop-holed  wall  decaying, 
Every  turret  earthward  swaying, 

VOL.  IL  E 
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All  their  ancient  warrior  state, 
Bridge,  portcullis,  foes,  and  gate. 
Broken  now  and  desolate. 

Here  the  heacon  faggots  nigh. 
Piled  to  blaze  against  the  sky, 
Gleams  no  more  the  flickering  brand, — 
And  no  more  the  warder's  eye 
Bends  its  eager  straining  look. 
O'er  the  battle-shaken  land. 
From  the  heights  of  Carisbrook. 

But  the  ivy's  freshest  hue 

Wreathes  in  green  each  mouldering  tower ; 

And  where  cannon  wont  to  lower, 

There  the  wild  ash  struggles  through. 

So  of  old  the  war-worn  knight, 

His  manhood  spent  in  toil  and  fight, 

March,  and  siege,  and  ambuscade, 

Joust,  and  foray,  and  crusade. 

Unlaced  the  helm  his  brows  had  borne 

Through  half  an  age  in  peril's  scorn. 

And  bade  the  daughter  of  his  love 

In  earliest  summer's  breezy  hours 

Crown  his  white  locks  with  dew-fed  flowers, 

And  green  bowers  of  the  grove. 

Here,  where  once  the  trumpet-blast 
Like  a  threat  so  oft  hath  past. 
And  hundreds  thronged  in  steel  army 
'Mid  the  red  light  of  parting  day. 
Now  the  silent  wind  is  stealing. 
And  the  rapid  swallow  wheeling; 
Now  the  sheep  unheeded  stray. 
And  lisping  children  laugh  and  play, 
Where  the  clanging  shield  and  spear 
Crashed  in  the  tournament's  career. 

No  cannon's  roar,  no  bolts  that  tell 
The  terrors  of  the  mangonel* 
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Disturb  the  swan  whose  lonely  whiteness 

Gems  like  a  pearl  yon  smaU  lake's  brightness. 

No  sound  of  tumnlt  or  of  fear 

Bouses  the  mnser's  lazy  ear ; 

Nought  save  the  light  melodious  chime. 

That  thrills  the  air  of  morning's  prime. 

From  yon  grey  church-tower  wandering  here. 

'Tis  peaceful  all ;  and  he  who  ne'er 

Had  heard  its  destiny  and  tale. 

Nor  knew  that  serfs  of  old  grew  pale 

To  see  their  tyrant  Baron's  lair. 

That  death  has  held  his  carnival 

While  armies  mustered  round  its  wall, 

And  that  through  many  a  month's  long  round 

A  despot  here  his  dungeon  found, — 

Were  these  untold,  we  weU  might  deem 

The  ruined  fortress  but  a  dream. 

Shaped  from  the  morning  mists  that  veil 

The  weary  stars  retreating  pale ; 

Or  clouds  that  float,  half  shade,  half  gleam, 

In  the  round  moon's  wavering  beam ; 

Or  &om  the  vapours  delicate 

That  gird  the  sunset's  glorious  state; 

Or  from  out  that  airier  woof 

Visioned  far  from  earth  aloof, 

When  the  heart  creates  a  sphere 

Than  this  clay-built  orb  more  dear. 

And  amid  the  etherial  dome 

Makes  a  loved  ideal  home. 

The  road  onward  from  Newport  leads  below 
the  knoll  on  which  Carisbrook  stands.  It  looks 
much  more  striking  from  a  little  distance,  than 
when  you  are  in  it.  Seen  from  this  road,  it  is 
a  very  beautifrd  and  venerable  object.  It  has 
none  of  the  vulgar  butcherly  look  of  a  modem 
'  fortress,  but  seems  a  high  residence  for  high- 
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thoughted  men.  The  prospects  before  and 
behind  and  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  for  se- 
veral miles  from  Newport,  are  very  pretty; 
particularly  those  to  the  right,  which  let  in, 
over  a  green  and  teeming  foregroimd,  the  broad 
arm  of  the  sea  whereby  the  island  is  divided 
from  Hampshire,  together  with  the  rich  line  of 
the  opposite  shore  bounding  the  distance,  all 
embroidered  and  chequered  with  wood,  and  stud- 
ded with  gleaming  buildings  of  white.  After 
the  first  five  or  six  miles,  the  country  becomes 
more  barren;  and  the  way  lies  along  the  bottom 
of  a  range  of  imcultivated  downs.  Near  Fresh- 
water it  again  becomes  woody  and  comfortable. 
About  ten  miles  from  Newport  I  went  into  a 
cottage  to  ask  my  road;  and,  besides  getting  good 
counsel  on  this  point,  I  was  well  rewarded  in 
another  way;  for  the  cleanness  and  beauty  of 
the  lowly  apartment  were  quite  delightfiiL 
There  were  only  two  middle-aged  women  in  it, 
plaiting  straw,  and  a  little  child.  Neither  the 
cottage,  nor  the  people  were  lifted  out  of  their 
class.  But  a  certain  fire-side  fondness  for  home, 
and  decent  self-respect  manifested  themselves  in 
everything  around  them.  They  are  better  worth 
showing  to  a  foreigner,  than  Regent-Street,  or 
Portsmouth,  or  a  Manchester  manufactory^  or 
a  Westminster  election. 

My  destination  was  Freshwater  Grate,  which 
I  reached  about  five  o'clock.    It  is  a  small  inn 
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dose  to  the  sea.  I  walked  on  the  shore,  while 
my  dinner  was  preparing,  and  found  myself  in 
a  beautiful  bay,  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  chalk, 
and  bending  off  at  one  extremity  into  other 
sweeps  of  coast,  which  show  promontory  beyond 
promontory  to  some  distance.  At  one  side  of 
this  bay  .there  are  two  rocks  standing  in  the  sea, 
and  looking  picturesque.  At  the  other  the 
chalk  is  broken  into  innumerable  fragments; 
and,  after  creeping  through  a  passage  or  two  at 
the  base  of  the  cliff,  you  find  yourself  under  an 
archway  in  the  precipice,  through  which  you 
look  over  an  unbounded  extent  of  sea.  A  little 
farther  on,  and  from  among  these  natural  grot- 
toes the  eye  travels  along  a  considerable  range 
of  varied  cliff,  running  off  towards  the  Needles. 
The  sun  was  shining  bright;  and  the  gentle 
swell  of  the  sea  rolled  to  my  feet  with  a  pleasant 
and  quiet  murmur.  The  distance  was  faintly 
marked  by  two  or  three  ill-defined  sails.  I  saw 
this  view  again  for  a  long  time  in  the  evening 
under  the  light  of  a  fiill  moon,  darkened  by  no 
cloud,  which  seemed  to  strew  a  broad  pathway 
over  the  waters  with  the  yellow  locks  of  a  myriad 
of  sporting  Nereids.  It  was  among  these  caverns 
that  I  thought  of  the  stanzas  below. 

The  clifis  that  rise  in  stately  show 

To  rampart  thee,  thou  fairy  land, 
How  calm  they  hear  the  ocean's  flow, 

And  shade  with  solemn  brows  the  strand ! 
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Thdf  have  s  quiet  joy  to  meet 

The  gentle  mnrmur  of  the  wayes, 
That  pleased  embrace  their  aged  feet, 
,  And  play  and  laugh  around  their  cares. 

The  deep  blue  mein  and  sportful  foam, 
Methinbs,  have  voices  in  their  swell. 

That  say,  Come,  make  thy  daily  home 
With  that  bright  sea  tbon  lorest  so  well. 

And  here  in  truth  bo  sweet  and  wild. 

So  lone  and  beautiful  the  spot. 
In  it  might  live  the  ocean's  child. 

As  in  his  own  familiar  grot. 

And  here  i?  many  a  secret  nook 
For  eyes  iMi  nature  WMit  to  feed. 

Where  the  sea  ripples  like  a  brodc 
Around  the  tufle  of  datk-brown  weed  ; 

Haunts  of  the  Wllow  and  the  breeze, 

Betreatfi  groteaqne,  and  cool,  and  dim;— 

0 1  tell  nw,  bettra-  than  in  these. 
Where  might  I  rest  each  wearied  limb? 

The  wide  and  mighty  main  should  b« 
My  father,  brother,  busted  friend ; 

To  the  old  wisdom  of  the  sea 

Uy  thoughts,  my  heart,  I  here  might  lend. 

And  he  with  every  wave  should  teach 
Knowledge  so  deep  and  free  and  hi^ 

The  scanty  sounds  of  human  speech 
Have  nought  of  truth  therewith  to  vie. 

And  I  my  spirit  would  control 
Into  the  chUd's  subservient  mood. 

And  daily  fill  my  gaeping  sool 
With  all  he  speaks  of  wise  and  good. 
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Then  ought  I  not  the  crowd  to  flee. 
Their  thoughts  despise,  their  deeds  abhor? 

And  make  the  pure  and  holy  sea 
My  playmate  and  my  monitor? 

Ay,  but  the  universal  love. 

The  instincts  each  to  all  that  bind, 
,The  blessed  boon  from  Him  above 

To  the  vast  brotherhood,  mankind ; 

And  Grod's  own  word,  which  bade  us  cling, 
Heart  unto  heart,  and  hand  to  hand, — 

Who  has  the  evil  strength  to  fling 
From  ofl^  his  heart  this  inmost  band? 

And  I  would  rather  live  my  days 

The  tenant  of  a  dungeon's  gloom. 
Where  nought  of  heaven's  fresh  brightness  plays, 

And  chains  each  wasting  limb  consume, — 

So  might  I  find  some  heart  to  blend 

In  free  communion  with  my  own, 
Than  make  the  boundless  sea  my  friend,— 

With  none  but  him  to  hear  my  moan. 

July  8. — I  went  on  board  a  boat  in  which  I 
was  rowed  along  the  coast  towards  the  west. 
The  chalk  cliffs  are  yery  fine^  some  of  them 
more  than  600  feet  in  height.  There  are  several 
caves  running  in  beneath  their  bases,  whither 
sea-monsters  might  retire  to  sleep,  or  Tritons 
come  to  meditate.  They  are  curious  and  inte- 
resting, but  not  very  long  or  lofty.  When  I 
got  near  the  Needles,  I  saw  a  bay  called  Scatch- 
elPs,  where  the  cliffs  are  particularly  bold  and 
rampart-like.  Thin  courses  of  flint  run  along 
them  in  diagonal  lines,  all  parallel  to  each  other. 
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one  Spot  I  went  upon  the  sliingly  beach,  and 
Iked  into  a  wide,  but  apparently  rather  narrow, 
«8a  in  the  chalk.  Then  turning  round  ao  as 
look  over  the  eea,  and  rising  my  eyes,  I  found 
rseA£  under  a  stupendous  natural  arch,  a  seg- 
snt,  aa  it  were,  of  a  dome,  from  beneath  which 
saw  the  ocean,  with  all  its  solemn  breadth  and 
orkling  points,  rolling  away  till  it  seemed 
,ed  t^funst  the  sky.  Altogether  the  cliffs  of 
is  bay,  called  St  Christopher's,  are  wonder- 
Uy  striking.     The   Needles,  which  have  been 

much  celebrated,  now  look  like  scanty  relics 

columns,  which  may  have  upheld  some  Prea- 
mite  palace.  Alum  Bay  however  fulfils,  and 
ore  than  fulfils  the  highest  demands  of  any 
tional  expectation.  It  is  not  sublime,  nor 
egant,  but  strangely  and  beautifully  fantastic, 
he  prevailing  forms  are  sharp  peaks,  and  gro- 
sque  lumps,  neither  undulatiag,  nor  in  general 
aaay.  These  are  so  coloured,  as  to  exhibit  in 
le  place  the  strongest  contrasts,  and  in  another 
le  softest  gradations,  of  innumerable  brilliant 
nts.  Among  them  are  all  the  varieties  of  reds 
id  browns,  with  a  good  deal  of  green,  and  some 
eUow.  The  last  colour  displays  perhaps  the 
lOBt  remarkable  hues,  some  of  them  the  most  de- 
cately  tender,  and  others  of  a  deep  orange  glow, 
heae  curious  phenomena  extend  to  a  considerable 
istance  along  the  shore  of  a  lovely  bay.     I  saw 

lighted   by  the  moat   sunny  and  transparent 
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atmosphere,  wMle  the  smooth  sea,  as  blue  as  the 
heavens,  and  as  clear  as  a  mountain-spring,  scarcely 
rippled  upon  the  pebbly  strand  at  the  foot  of  the 
clifis,  which  fronted,  in  their  singular  and  preterna- 
tural beauty,  the  pure  azure  of  the  heavens. 

In  what  fantastic  mood  and  frolic  hour 
Did  Nature  build  these  peaks,  with  all  the  dyes 
That  sunset  gives  the  clouds  of  summer  skies, 

As  if  sweet  Hesper  had  an  eartlily  bower 

Far  from  his  own  bright  west?    The  glorious  dower 
Of  foiiy  loreliness,  that  greets  our  eyes 
In  this  lone  bay,  whose  crags  like  rainbows  rise, 

How  much  it  has  of  strange  and  witching  power 

To  bid  the  soul  through  wildest  visions  roam  ! 
Perhaps  the  Gnomes  bethought  themselves  to  rear 

Beneath  the  breezy  heavens  an  ocean-home. 
And  piled  these  cliffs  by  magic;  many  a  year 
Perhaps  some  Ariel  hath  disported  here, 

Between  these  gorgeous  rocks  and  yonder  sea's  white  foam. 

Prom  Alum  Bay  I  walked  to  the  lighthouse  on 
the  high  promontory  above.  From  the  summit 
of  the  hill  the  prospect  is  very  extensive  and 
varied.  Beneath  is  a  wide  sea,  bounded  in 
front  by  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hamp- 
shire, with  all  their  grey  towers,  and  houses  of 
shining  white,  and  scattered  woodland.  On  the 
left  the  billows  are  only  terminated  by  the  hori- 
zon. Behind  is  the  far-stretching  shore  of  the 
island,  ending  in  the  promontory  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's. On  the  right  the  eye  passes  over  a  pretty, 
contented-looking  district,  one  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  enchanted  scenery  of  Alum  Bay, 
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to  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  ishind  and 
Hampshire,  to  the  beautiful  coast  of  that  county, 
and  the  long  tongue  of  land  which  ends  in  Huist 
Castle.  The  sea,  so  mudi  of  which  enters  into 
this  proq>ect,  was  to-day  extremely  blue  and 
briUknt,  and  gemmed  with  white  sails  moving 
quickly  and  gracefully  before  the  breeze.  All 
this  was  seen  in  great  perfection  by  any  one 
standing  in  the  gallery  of  the  lighthouse;  and 
its  reflection  was  also  very  dear  and  striking  in 
the  plate-glass  panes  of  the  windows.  The  light 
is  a  fixed  one,  and  is  produced  by  argand  lamps 
placed  in  front  of  highly  polished  concave  reflec- 
tors. The  lamps,  the  number  of  which  I  forget, 
consume  700  gallons  of  oil  yearly.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  a  hundred  small  birds  fly  against 
the  windows  in  a  single  night,  and  are  knocked 
down  by  the  concussion.  The  woman  who  exhi* 
bited  the  lighthouse,  and  who  always  lives  in  it, 
is  apparently  an  admirable  specimen  of  honest 
and  civil  good  sense. 

From  the  lighthouse  I  walked  back  to  Fresh- 
water Gate,  over  a  high  and  breezy  down,  break- 
ing on  one  hand  into  the  sheer  precipices  under 
which  I  had  sailed  in  going,  and  melting  on  the 
other  into  the  valley,  over  which  I  saw  the  strait 
between  Yarmouth  and  Lymington.  At  Fresh- 
water Gate  I  again  hired  a  boat,  and  set  sail  for 
Black-Gang-Chine.  We  had  a  fair  wind,  which 
carried  us  pleasantly  along.     I  asked  the  boatman, 
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a  dever  fellow  in  his  way,  a  good  many  questions 
about  the  state  of  the  people  in  the  island.     I 
was  surprised  to  find  that,  neat,  apparently  com- 
fortable, and  even  simply  elegant  as  their  cot- 
tages generally  are,  the  peasantry  can  scarcely 
ever  earn  more  than  eight  shillings  a  week  each, 
and  that  not  regularly.     The  shore,  along  which 
we  sailed,  is  very  striking.     It  is  uniformly  brown 
or  red;  and  the  cliffs  have  a  singular  appearance 
from  the  strongly  marked  horizontal  strata.     The 
places  where  chalybeate  water  trickles  over  the 
precipices  are  very  evident,  by  the  rich  brown 
columns  extending  from  the  summit  to  the  base. 
The  view  of  the  cJwies  or  gorges  in  these  cli£&, 
as  they  are  seen  from  the  sea,  is  singular.     They 
are  sudden  perpendicular  breaks  in  the  face  of 
the  ascent,   through  which  inland  waters  have 
formed  themselves  an  outlet.     More  than  one  of 
them  resembles  a  mighty  gash  inflicted  by  the 
sword  of  an  Orlando.     The  Black-Grang-Chine 
is  especially  remarkable.      The  hills  into  which 
the  cliff  rises    at  each    side,   are  marked  very 
singularly  with  broad  horizontal  bands,  as  if  of 
regular,  though  rough  masonry;    and  these  are 
alternated  with  layers  of  the  rude  and  broken 
sandstone.      These  two  great  masses  stand  side 
by  side,  like  the  eternal  buttresses  of  a  continent; 
and  between  them,  for  a  small  portion  of  their 
height,  extends  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  the  area 
of  which  is  to  a  great  degree  covered  with  mounds 
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rth  and  eandetone.  A  space  however  remaina 
e  centre ;  and  into  thia  falls  ia  drops  a  small 
ginoua   Btream,  which  has  tinged  the   cliff 

a  perpendicular  track  of  dusty  red,  and  col- 
ig  upon  a  little  platform  of  Band  at  the  base, 
b  it  has  Bimikrly  Bt^ed,  finds  its  way  at  laet 
igh  a  narrow  gulley  to  the  sea.  At  some 
nee  above  the  top  of  this  curt^n,  which  con- 
j  the  two  hills,  they  break  off  into  other 
its,  still  more  steep  than  the  lower  ones,  and 
■  of  them  as  strangely  adorned ;  and  through 
1  the  chtTie  or  goi^  continues  to  wind  up  to 
summit  of  the  cliff.  The  beach  at  the  base 
lese  precipices  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
nds  a  great  distance  along  this  shore,  and  is 
rely  composed  of  a  bank  of  small  smooth 
)w  flints,  rounded  by  the  waves,  and  inter- 
sed  with  many  real  pebbles,  of  which  in  a 

minutes  I  picked  up  a  pocketful.  After 
ibering  up  Black  -  Gang-  Chine,  and  some 
ler  steeps  still  nearer  St  Catherine's,  I  looked 
n  upon  the  sea,  and  the  deposit  of  a  recent 
-Bhp;  and  after  gazing  for  a  few  moments 
:  a  vast  extent  of  sea,  and  along  the  shore 
coasted  to-day,  I  pursued  my  road  to  the 
ward. 

'he  Undercliff  is  a  broad  terrace,  extending  for 
iral  miles  along  the  shore,  at  a  considerable 
;ht  above  the  sea,  but  very  much  lower  than 
ther  range  of  cliff  which  runs  behind  it.     You 
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therefore  have  on  one  hand,  rising  to  a  great  ele- 
vation, a  rugged  wall  of  sandstone;  and  on  the 
other  edge  of  the  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  sea  dashes,  the  Undercliff  presents  a  broken 
surface,  in  many  parts  some  half-mile  wide.     It 
appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the  fall  of  large 
portions  of  the  cliff  above ;  but  all  the  marks  of 
ruin,  except  the  picturesque  variety  of  outline, 
have  been  effaced  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
trees  and  creepers.     The  latter  in  many  places 
have  clambered  up  the  face  of  the  highest  part  of 
the  cliff,  and  draped  it  from  top  to  bottom  with  a 
mantle  of  brilliant  green.      Almost  the  whole 
Undercliff  is  divided  into  groimds,  for  the  cottages 
pf  peasants  or  gentlemen;  aad  these  grounds  are 
planted  into  the  most  delightful  woodland,  opening 
at  every  turn,  from  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of 
the  surface,  into  glorious  visions  of  the  sea ;  while 
on  the  other  side  they  almost  as   often   spread 
themselves  up  some  inclined  portion  of  the  cliff, 
so  as  to  interpose  a  mound  of  massy  and  graceful 
foliage  between  the  road  and  the  height  above. 
The  summit  of  the  lower  cliff,  from  which  the 
whole  scenery  takes  its  name,   is  varied  by   a 
constant  succession  of  glens,  crags,  and  gullies, 
gently   swelling   elevations,   and  broken  vallies. 
The  cottages  are,  without  an  exception,  in  the  very 
style  which  a  poet  would  have  imagined,  and  a 
painter  designed.   The  village,  for  instance,  called 
Steephill,  consists  of  a  number  of  these  rustic 
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dings,  growing  out  of  a  lofty  bant  of  rich 
^6)  which  Btretchea  in  front  of  the  higher 
1  They  stand  at  different  elevations ;  so  that, 
a  the  brink  of  the  precipice  which  hangs  over 

sea,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of  them, 
:  is,  perhaps  a  dozen  at  the  Bame  moment. 
ly  are  all,  I  thinlc,  made  up  of  grey  walls, 
vned  by  thatched  roofs;  and  the  glittering 
dow-panes,  and  bright  green  creepers,  together 
li  the  simple  variety  of  the  whole  outline,  and 

effect  it  derives  from  a  good  part  of  each  of 
n  being  hid  by  its  orchard,  or  by  other  neigb- 
ring  trees,  combine  to  make  it  the  prettiest 
ige  I  ever  saw. 

y,  there  in  truth  they  are,  the  qniet  homes 

And  hallowed  birth-spota  of  the  English  race, 

Scattered  at  will  beneath  the  crag's  rude  foce, 

^bile  springs  gush  round,  and  near  the  ocean  foams. 

'hat  finds  he  like  to  these,  afar  who  roams  ? 

Tall  trees  o'ershade  them;  creepers  fondly  grace 

LatUce  and  porch ;  and  eweetest  flowere  embrace 

ach  rock  and  pathway.     Out  on  stately  domes ! 

he  ofTspring  of  these  roofs  deaerve  a  land 

Thus  rich  and  iair;   men  may  be  prond  indeed, 

lid  all  their  history's  lung  and  glorious  band, 

To  own  the  blood  of  England's  peasant  eeed. 

awly,  yet  strong,  these  brown-thal«Iied  cabins  stand; 

And  such  the  spirit  of  the  sons  they  breed. 

?he  clifffi  which  run  behind  Steephill,  and  are 
tinued  the  whole  way  from  Niton  to  Eaatend, 
ient  a  barrier  of  rough  and  large  magnificence. 
!  action  of  the  weather  upon  the   sandstone 
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has  produced,  towards  their  over-hanging  summits, 
a  rude  succession  of  horizontal  ledges,  which  are 
frequently  rent  and  jagged  into  the  most  shapeless 
irregularity. 

The  cli£fs  with  many  a  varioas-tinted  scar, 

The  sea  with  isles  of  broad  and  purple  shade. 
The  trees  that  in  their  strength  so  graceful  are. 

The  weeds  that  wreathe  each  rock  with  gorgeous  braid. 
The  skies  in  blue  transparent  light  arrayed, 

The  cloud  that  moves  as  slowly  as  a  star. 
In  loTeliness  and  joy  they  all  are  made. 

Fit  home  for  holy  thoughts.    Alas !  that  iU, 
When  all  is  bright  without,  within  should  haunt  us  still ! 

Or  take  it  in  another  measure. 

The  hills  in  rude  tremendous  beauty  rise. 

With  front  and  storm  through  countless  ages  rent ; 
Of  yellow,  brown,  and  red,  a  thousand  dyes 

On  each  rough  crag  and  airy  ledge  are  blent. 

These  giant  walls  a  haunt  secure  have  lent 
And  natural  dwelling  to  the  ivy's  green ; 

And  none  along  these  rocks  their  gaze  have  sent, 
Nor  blest  with  softened  heart  its  living  sheen. 
Like  it,  along  tlie  steep,  man's  daily  way, 

All  high  resolves  and  gentle  feeUngs  climb. 
Each  sympathy  that  hallows  human  clay. 

Impulse  of  love,  and  God  ward  thought  sublime. 
Beyond  that  toilsome  mountain's  summit  grey 
Is  nought  but  gales  of  joy  and  heaven's  unclouded  day. 

I  found  on  the  edge  of  the  Undercliff,  and 
almost  overhanging  the  beach,  tlie  little  parish 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  twenty  feet  long, 
and  eleven  broad.  It  is  of  perfectly  plain,  solid 
Gothic  architecture,  and  surrounded  by  a  small 
burial-ground,  the  oldest  tombstone  in  which  bears 
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the  date  of  1639.  This  humble  old  temple  was  to 
me  extremely  interesting.  When  in  it,  you  seem 
more  completely  face  to  face  with  God,  than  when 
you  are  under  arches  of  lofty  dimness,  and  look 
through  the  perspective  of  far-receding  aisles. 
The  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  is  dissipated  in 
the  vastness.  It  was  not  perhaps  without  a 
meaning,  that  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  built  of  a  size  to  us  comparatively 
small.  But  the  minuteness  of  the  church  of 
St.  Lawrence  exceeds  everything  I  remember  to 
have  read  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

The  humble  building  rises  fair, 

Beneath  the  cliff,  above  the  sea, 
As  though  it  had  grown  upward  there, 

A  temple  for  the  heart  to  be. 

Its  quiet  beauty  blesses  me 

With  thrills  of  inmost  gladness ; 
And  e'en  its  lowly  mounds  leave  nought 
To  raise  a  single  aching  thought, 

Or  throb  of  bitter  sadness. 

The  little  bell  against  the  sky, 
The  low  grey  walls,  the  printless  sod, — 

The  roof  through  which  with  fearless  eye 
We  look  in  faith  to  find  our  Grod, — 
The  church-yard  small,  so  seldom  trod, 
Whence  wandering  folly  flees, — 

In  holy  beauty  all  is  calm  : 

O  kneel,  and  raise  a  grateful  psalm 
To  God  in  love  for  these. 

The  main  below,  the  heavens  above. 
Speak  not  of  God  more  plain  than  thou : 

Around  thee  breathes  a  voice  of  love ; 
And  humble  strength  is  on  thy  brow. 
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Methinks  thy  narrow  floor  e'en  now 

The  Mighty  Presence  fills ; 
And  thou  art  earth's  most  fitting  place 
For  man  to  commune  fiu;e  to  face 

With  Him  his  life  who  wills. 

In  following  the  road  along  the  Undercliff, 
you  meet  perpetually  with  vallies  running  down 
to  the  beach^  filled  with  the  swelling  forms  and 
rich  verdure  of  thick  wood,  through  which  the 
brown  thatched  roof  of  a  cottage  rises  every  now 
and  then,  exciting  long  trains  of  associations  and 
sympathies.  Towards  the  end  of  this  delicious 
range,  the  road  runs  into  an  open  lawn,  studded 
with  trees,  at  one  side  of  which  there  stood, 
looking  towards  the  sea,  a  large  cottage, — quite 
cottage,  yet  seemingly  a  handsome  house,  which, 
to  a  castle-builder,  cottage  though  it  is,  would, 
if  he  had  any  taste,  be  the  very  ideal  of  a  resi- 
dence*. The  closely  wooded  grounds  appear  to 
border  the  path  for  a  considerable  distance.  Be- 
yond them,  at  the  foot  of  a  slight  hill,  spreads  an 
exquisite  little  lake,  200  or  300  yards  in  length, 
the  water  as  clear  as  dew^  and  shaded  by  a  grove 
which  covers  a  high  bank  behind  it.  After  leaving 
the  Undercliff,  the  best  possible  earthly  fairy-land, 

*  They  to  whom  the  author  of  these  volumes  has  been  in  any 
way  endeared,  will  feel  an  interest  in  knowing  that  the  last  year 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  a  house  very  near  to  this  spot,  and  of 
which  this  might  seem  to  be  an  anticipative  description.  His 
body  was  laid  in  the  beautiful  churchyard  just  below  the  little 
lake  here  spoken  of. 
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as  combining  all  the  varied  and  fanciful  beauty  of 
enchantment^  with  the  highest  degree  of  domestic^ 
comfortable  reality^  I  mounted  a  hill^  the  head- 
land of  East  End ;  after  which  I  obtained  a  fine 
view  of  Sandown  Bay,  a  noble  piece  of  the  ocean, 
bounded  in  front  by  the  white  Culver  Clifis.  A 
bye-path,  shorter  than  the  high  road,  brought  me 
through  a  spot  of  pretty  tranquil  cultivation  to 
Shanklin. 

This  CJhine  is  as  different  as  possible  from  Black- 
Grang-Chine.  It  is  considerably  deeper  and  wider ; 
but  the  great  point  of  contrast  is,  that  Shanklin- 
Chine  is  to  a  great  degree  robed  in  picturesque 
wood.  The  coast  through  which  it  opens,  very 
much  resembles  that  I  passed  yesterday  between 
Freshwater  and  the  Undercliff.  It  is  built  of 
dark  brown  strata,  slightly  inclined  from  the 
horizontal.  The  Chine  is  very  broad,  and  makes 
two  or  three  angles  before  it  terminates  in  a 
minute  waterfall,  such  as  might  flow  through  a 
lady's  ring.  The  path,  which  conducts  you  to  a 
level  with  this,  rises  very  much  from  the  shore. 
In  one  place  there  is  so  large  a  platform  in  the 
side  of  the  cleft,  that  a  pretty  cottage  has  been 
built  upon  it.  The  sides  of  the  Chine,  being  of  a 
reddish  brown,  contrast  with,  and  throw  out  capi- 
tally, the  clothing  of  foliage  which  is  spread  over 
a  considerable  part  of  them. 

July  9. — All  the  cottages  on  the  road  to  Ryde   I 
are  as  neat  and  comfortable-looking  as  those  I 
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have  before  mentioned.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
habit  of  living  among  fine  scenery  had  given  a 
taste  and  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  to  the  lowest 
classes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

This  evening  a  long  bank  of  cloud  continued 
to  stand  on  the  horizon  for  a  good  while  after 
sunset^  like  hills  of  solid  crimson  fire ;  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  flammantia  moerda  mundu  The  sky 
afterwards  grew  black ;  and  the  red  orb  of  the 
moon  was  just  rising  over  the  hills  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Hampshire^  while  its  upper  rim  was  lost 
behind  ^i  impenetrable  cloud.  It  looked  very 
like  my  notion  of  a  .distant  volcano  seen  in  a  dark 
night 

July  11.— 

Once  more,  thou  darkly  rolling  mauiy 

I  bid  thy  lonely  strength  adieu ; 
And  sorrowing  leave  thee  once  again. 

Familiar  long,  yet  ever  new  .* 

And  while,  thou  changeless,  boundless  sea, 

I  quit  thy  solitary  shore, 
I  fflgh  to  turn  away  from  thee, 

And  think  I  ne'er  may  greet  thee  more. 

Thy  many  voices,  which  are  one. 
The  varying  garbs  that  robe  thy  might. 

Thy  dazzling  hues  at  set  of  sun. 
Thy  deeper  loveliness  by  night ; 

The  shades  that  flit  with  every  breeze 

Along  thy  hoar  and  aged  brow, — 
What  has  the  universe  like  these  ? 

Or  what  so  strong,  so  fair  as  thou  ? 
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And  when  yon  radiant  friend  of  earth 
Has  bridged  the  waters  with  her  rays, 

Pore  as  those  beams  of  heavenly  birth 
That  round  a  seraph's  footsteps  blaze  ^ 

While  lightest  donds  at  time  o'ercast 
The  splendonr  gushing  from  the  spheres, 

Like  softening  thoughts  of  sorrow  past, 
That  fill  the  eyes  of  joy  with  tears ; 

The  soul,  methinks,  in  hours  like  these. 
Might  pant  to  flee  its  earthly  doom, 

And  freed  from  dust  to  mount  the  breeze. 
An  eagle  soaring  from  a  tomb ; 

Or  mixed  in  stainless  air  to  roam 
Where'er  thy  billows  know  the  wind, — 

To  make  all  climes  my  spirit's  home. 
And  leave  the  woes  of  all  behind ; 

Or,  wandering  into  worlds  that  beam 
Like  lamps  of  hope  to  human  eyes. 

Wake  'mid  delights  we  now  but  dream. 
And  breathe  the  rapture  of  the  skies. 

But  vain  the  thoughts :  my  feet  are  bound 
To  this  dim  planet,— clay  to  clay, — 

Condemned  to  tread  one  thorny  round. 
And  chained  with  links  that  ne'er  decay. 

Yet  while  thy  ceaseless  current  flows, 
Thou  mighty  main,  and  shrinks  again, 

Methinks  thy  rolling  floods  disclose 
A  refuge  safe,  at  least  from  men. 

Within  thy  gently  heaving  breast. 
That  hides  no  passions  dark  and  wild. 

My  weary  soul  might  sink  to  rest. 
As  in  its  mother's  arms  a  child  ; 

Forget  the  world's  eternal  jars 
In  murmurous  caverns  cool  and  dim. 

And,  long  o'ertoiled  with  angry  wars. 
Hear  but  thy  billows  distant  hymn. 
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T  SEEM  to  see  a  hard  polished  Mosaic  spread 
over  the  earthy  enamelled  with  animals,  flowers, 
and  men.  They  are  the  smooth  and  glittering, 
but  lifeless  ornaments  of  a  subterranean  tomb. 
The  rain  falls  on  them;  but  not  a  drop  sinks  in. 
The  wind  blows  over  them,  but  cannot  stir  a 
leaf  of  the  plants,  or  a  tress  of  the  figures.  It 
is  a  noble  work.  But  the  living  roots  below' 
be^  to  strive;  and  the  flowers  fracture  and  dis- 
place their  stone  copies;  and  a  fountain  forces 
its  way  through  the  rent  masterpiece.  The  stag 
that  bounds  across,  and  the  ox  that  lies  down  on 
it,  shake  and  crack  the  picture;  and  the  labourer 
with  his  pickaxe  dashes  away  the  shapes  of  god- 
desses and  heroes,  and  seeks  for  soil  below,  in 
which  to  drive  his  plough  and  sow  his  seed.  The 
artist  stands  aghast,  and  exclaims.  How  wretched^ 
that  these  living  things  should  destroy  my  beautiful 
creation! 

Beautiful  it  may  be,  replies  the  peasant;  but 
your  figures  are  dead;  and  I  am  a  man* 


The  gods  were  met  in  air,  above  Olympus, 
and   delighted   themselves   with   discourse   and 
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song,  till  Vulcan,  Hermes,  and  Pallas  proposed 
to  display  before  the  conclave  a  pageant  of  the 
universe.  Vast  golden  columns  rose  from  dark- 
ness, and  climbed  amid  the  stars.  A  cloud- 
curtain  filled  the  interspace;  and  across  this 
floated  vision  after  vision  of  worlds,  and  all  their 
kinds,  phantoms  multitudinous  and  inmaeasu- 
rable,  and  painted  with  the  colours  of  reality. 
But  suddenly  the  eagle  sailed  in  amid  the  gods 
on  expanded  wings;  and  his  talons  were  fixed 
in  the  girdle  of  a  mortal  child. 

Send  the  bantling,  exclaimed  Yulcan  with  a 
glance  of  scorn,  to  swell  that  crowd  of  earthly 
figures  passing  in  our  aerial  show. 

Nay,  said  Pallas,  they  are  shadows;  and  he, 
though  clay-bom,  lives,  and  is  akin  to  us.  Let 
him  behold  the  vision,  which,  being  more  than 
a  phantom,  he  cannot  belong  to.  And  she  placed 
him  at  the  feet  of  Jove,  who  smiled  on  the  nurs- 
ling of  his  lowest  kingdom. 


As  one  who  at  broad  noonday  should  close  the 
windows  and  doors  of  his  house,  and  stop  every 
crevice  to  keep  out  the  light,  that  it  may  not 
dim  the  shining  of  his  candles,  and  should  then 
strike  a  spark  in  this  comer  and  that,  and  rejoice 
in  seeing  here  a  match  and  there  a  taper,  and 
think  how  much  nobler  it  is  to  enjoy  this  illu- 
mination of  his  own,  than  to  owe  aught  to  the 
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81111^ — 60  is  he  who  diute  himself  in  the  chambers 
of  his  self-will,  and  darkens  himself  against  the 
radiance  of  truth.  Poor^manl  he  knows  not^  in 
the  pride  of  his  independence,  that  even  his  weak 
and  meagre  glimmer  is  a  witness  to  some  higher 
source  of  light  than  himself,  whose  effluence  he 
did  not  create,  but  only  appropriate  and  obscure. 


To  the  eye  of  Fsdth,  and  of  Science  too,  which 
without  Faith  is  but  a  catalogue  of  names,  every 
grain  of  dust  is  surroimdeA  with  its  own  co- 
loured and  life-sustaining  atmosphere,  and  tmns 
on  the  poles  of  a  principle,  that  is,  of  a  life  go- 
verned by  a  law. 


Ariel  impiisoned  in  the  pine, — such  is  the  view 
of  man's  spirit,  if  evil  be  but  hindrance  and  dif- 
ficulty. But  if  evil  be  guilt,  be  sin,  man  is  an 
Ariel  pent,  not  in  the  trunk  of  the  piae,  but 
in  the  heart  of  Caliban,  filled  with  the  same 
life-blood,  stirred  by  the  same  emotions,  feeling 
every  hideous  temptation  that  assails  or  resides 
in  that  bestial  form,  and  condenmed  to  regard 
it  as  the  companion  and  instrument  of  all  his 
acts.  From  that  dismal  bondage  no  magic  wand, 
no  sage*  charming  of  a  human  Prospero  can  call 
the  captive  forth. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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The  moral  satirist  declaims  against  the  cruelty 
and  covetousness,  the  madnesses  and  follies  of 
men^  and  thinks  how  wise  he  is  to  see  throng 
the  aimlessness  and  vanity  of  these, — ^too  apt  to 
believe  that,  because  he  sees  through  others,  lie 
himself  is  exempt  from  their  firadlties.  Yet 
few  human  follies  are  worse  than  the  merely 
striving  to  see  through  those  of  all  around  us. 
There  is  8(Hnething  better  than  satire  or  decla- 
mation. What  is  it?  Philosophy?  Not,  if  this 
be  mere  speculation;  for  this  too  is  only  a  seeing 
through.  It  is  Love,  Reverence,  Faith.  That 
is  a  dreadful  eye,  which  can  be  divided  from  a 
living,  human,  heavenly  heart,  and  still  retain 
its  power  of  all-penetrating  vision.  Such  was 
the  eye  of  the  Gorgons. 


Of  man,  as  a  reasonable,  spiritual  being,  feeling 
is  the  vital  heat,  and  bears  a  like  relation  to  our 
faculties  and  mental  acts,  as  that  of  the  body  to 
our  visible  frame,  or  that  of  the  earth  and  air  to 
the  forms  of  vegetable  life.  As  is  the  difference 
between  the  fulness  of  life  in  the  tropics,  and 
the  dearth  and  stuntedness  of  it  towards  the 
poles,  such  is  the  contrast  between  those  minds 
and  nations  in  whom  feeling  Is  abundant,  and 
those  in  whom  it  is  deficient.  Give  the  Arctic 
circle  the  warmth  of  India;  and,  with  no  other 
change  as  to  causes,  you  will  have  the  frozen 
land  melting  into  bloom  and  verdure,  and  thie 
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hidden  seeds  dificlosing  on  all  sides  a  harvest 
of  exuberant  wealth  and  beaaty.  Such  an  al- 
teration is  produced  by  the  awakening  of  deep, 
earnest,  and  lively  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  races,  suchi  an  expansion  of  the  powers,  and 
a  similar  vivifying  of  the  whole  man« 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  there  is  an 
apparent  predominance  of  feeling  in  the  cha- 
racter, which  in  reality  argues  a  deficiency  of  it. 
For  the  utmost  quickness  in  the  excitement,  suc^ 
cession,  and  expression  of  feelings,  proves  that 
the  quality  <^  the  feeling  is  weak  and  poor. 
Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  hold  too  strongly 
to  its  known  and  experienced  objects,  to  transfer 
itself  so  readily  to  new  ones;  and  moreover  it 
would  shrink  from  displaying  itself  before  those, 
in  whom  it  could  not  reckon  on  sympathies  of 
corresponding  depth. 

But  the  gods  and  kings  of  mixed  and  multi- 
tudinous society  are  most  commonly  those  whose 
feeUngs  are  the  slightest,  and  the  lightest  armed, 
and  the  readiest  therefore  for  all  occasions.  This 
is  true,  whether  they  are  feelings  in  their  first 
and  native  character,  as  sensibility,  taste,  gene- 
rodty,  and  so  forth;  or  the  same  apostatized,  the 
renegade  feelings  which  take  the  names  and 
arms  of  irony,  sarcasm,  and  contempt;  which  last 
ij3  often,  but  not  always,  self-contempt  going  into 
company,  that  it  may  escape  from  home. 
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Man  starts  on  his  journey  in  a  dark  and  savage 
forest^  and  himself  rude^  haggard^  fierce.  He 
toils  on,  hardly  knowing  wherefore,  but  driven 
by  the  impulse  of  life  and  its  necessities,  and 
allured  with  moth-like  instinct  in  the  direction 
of  the  light  that  glimmers  before  him.  He  con- 
tends with  beasts;  he  hews  down  trees;  he 
mingles  with  others  of  his  kind  in  amity  and 
bloody  contention.  Here  and  there  in  the  forest 
he  builds  himself  a  hut,  or  finds  a  den.  Now  he 
erects  some  shapeless  memorial,  where  he  has 
found  a  more  grateful  spot  of  rest,  or  a  bright 
gleam  has  fallen  on  him  from  the  skies:  for  the 
wish  to  give  outward  substance  and  permanent 
habitation  to  his  emotions  moves  him,  as  the 
wind  the  mist  which  it  condenses.  Elsewhere 
in  his  journey  he  constructs  a  forge  and  smelts 
metals,  and  makes  himself  tools  and  ornaments. 
And  again,  amid  some  opening  glade,  he  joins 
a  busy  and  shifting  market.  He  learns  to  love 
the  fellowship  of  his  kind,  and  tastes  the  sweets 
of  human  intercourse;  for  language  now  has 
woven  itself-  round  him  like  a  sphere  of  luminous 
beams,  displaying  to  him  all  those  around  him, 
and  making  his  aspect  bright  to  them.  He  is 
helped  on  his  way  by  troops  of  revellers  with 
songs  and  torches;  and  again  they  leave  him, 
and  the  wilderness  is  still  around  him.  At 
another  point  some  grave  and  lonely  hermit 
leads  him  on,  and  cheers  him  with   words  of 
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hope,  and  rebukes  him  with  words  of  wisdom, 
which  find  on  eicho  in  his  heart,  while  they  seem 
to  give  dbtinct  expres^on  to  its  long-choked 
but  ever  (feepening  murmurs.  The  flower- 
bands  of  love  check  the  boisterous  uncouth- 
ness  of  his  gestures;  and  the  air  of  love  opens 
his  hard  encrusted  breast.  And  all  helps  to 
soften  the  ruggedness  of  his  aspect,  to  cahn  his 
headlong  pulse,  and  to  teach  him  to  bend  his 
eyes  forward  and  upward  with  a  thoughtful  and 
longing  gaze.  Phantoms  and  realities  thicken 
round  his  path.  The  forest  seems  to  shut  in 
drearier  closeness;  and  now  and  then  a  brighter 
radiance  bursts  across  it,  and  makes  him  feel  by 
its  disappearance  as  if,  in  spite  of  the  steady 
growth  of  light,  he  were  again,  as  at  first,  in 
total  darkness.  He  rests  in  a  stately  inn;  he 
threads  long  colonnades,  and  through  opening 
yistas  looks  on  distant,  but  still  deeply  over- 
clouded prospects.  By  and  by  he  finds  a  lamp 
burning  before  a  lonely  shrine;  or  a  single  pier- 
cing ray  lights  up  some  image  or  inscription; 
and  through  deep  and  mazy  arches,  through  lines 
of  tombs,  and  over  ivy-curtained  graves,  he  is 
guided  by  broken  songs  and  solemn  harpings. 
He  bends  at  last  beneath  a  high  cathedral  roof, 
before  a  silent  altar,  where  the  full  brightness 
of  the  skies  looks  on  him  through  the  forms  of 
saints  and  angels  firom  the  face  of  God.  On 
childlike   knees    the   pilgrim  sinks;   and,  while 
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his  spirit  flies  upward  to  the  light  that  can  alone 
satisfy  ity  the  weary  body  drops  into  the  closiiig 
sepulchre^  and  leaves  no  earthly  record,  but  the 
marble  effigy  that  sleeps  before  the  ahar  with 
closed  pahns* 


There  are  minds  in  which,  the  idea  of  duty 
stands  immovably  as  the  only  assertion  of  man's 
spiritual  being.    In  such  men  it  resembles  a  rock 
unclothed  of  all  verdure^  from  which  all  life- 
sustaining  soil  has  been  washed  away,  and  witJi 
nothing  near  it  but  a  dreary  tossing  sea  of  pas* 
sions  and  strivings.     Duty  is  thus  felt  as  the 
great  painful  burden  of  existence,  but  which  it 
is  nobler  to  bear  than  to  escape  from,  as  the 
mind  assures  itself  of  its  own  strength  only  by 
the  effort  of  upholding  its  load.    But  the  exer- 
tion is  so  painM,  that  it  often  disturbs  all  clear, 
calm  views  of  the  world  aroimd.    The  su^ring 
and  the  sense  of  contradiction  embody  themselves 
in  the  belief  that  the  whole  universe  is  equally 
jarring,  perilous,  and  tortured.     Hence  a  reckless 
ferocity  of  opposition  to  whatever  claims  a  quiet 
and  stable  dominion.    Hence  too  a  fretfrd  bitter 
scorn^for  the  convictions  and  sympathies  of  those 
who  maintain  that,  either  for  their  own  minds,  or 
for  mankind  as  a  race,  escape  is  provided  from 
the  bondage  of  law  into  the  freedom  of  life  and 
love.     From  the  feeling  of  perpetual  struggle, 
in  which  victory  promises  no  reward  but  the 
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dreary  pride  of  victory,  arises  a  sympathy  with 
all  straggle,  however  mad  and  blind,  against  any 
restraining  force,  and  a  cruel  and  disdainful  spite 
against  the  attempts,  in  a  progressive  system 
necessarily  inadequate  and  imperfect,  at  intro- 
ducing order  amid  the  world's  oonftudons.  Un- 
less in  tmth  these  should  happen  to  be  chiefly 
remarkable  as  fierce  and  plundering  revolts 
against  the  previous  and  more  lasting  endea- 
vours, the  uppermost  feeling  in  the  mind  being 
that  of  resistance,  that  of  a  holding  fast  one's 
ground  against  hostility,  the  tendency  will  al- 
ways be  to  look  with  &vour  on  all  kindred 
efforts,  however  deq>erate  and  insane,  and  to 
scout  as  lies,  hypocrisy,  vanity,  pedantry,  and 
80  forth,  the  notion  that  there  can  be  any  good 
in  the  traditional  maxims,  symbols,  and  institu- 
tions of  society.  It  is  a  dreary  picture;  but, 
tiiough  insufficiently  transferred  to  language,  its 
originals  have  an  undeniable  existence*  How- 
ever horrid  the  thought  of  their  Cain-like  iso- 
lation and  ulcerated  feelings,  their  inextricable 
clinging  to  a  strong  and  deep  principle,  under 
the  heavy  pressure  of  anguish  and  despair,  makes 
them  objects  of  true  and  brotherly  sympathy  to 
every  believer  in  ^iritual  realities.  The  great 
error  seems  to  be  the  substitution  of  a  law  for  a 
personal  being,  a  God.  A  law  must  be  obeyed 
at  whatever  cost  of  reluctance,  and  has  no  ten- 
dency to  make  obedience  easy.    It  is  only  a  per- 
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son  that  can  be  loved;  and  with  love  oomes  lifW 
and  hope* 

The  unflinching  and  unlimited  self-will  of  Bo- 
naparte^  together  with  his  sense  of  Humerical 
order  and  combination,  acted  on  rerolntionized 
and  revolutionary  France  as  an  arctic  winter  on 
the  storm^tost  waters.  By  the  fieezing  of  the 
waves  the  worn-out  and  perilling  crew  of  a  crazy 
vessel  may  be  preserved  from  drowning.  But 
they  can  never  hope  to  return  to  port  or  be 
finally  rescued,  except  by  the  passing  away  of 
the  tyrannous  congelation,  which  has  enclosed  the 
ship  and  all  the  world  aroimd  it  in  a  case  of 
smooth  ice. 

The  man  himself  appears  to  have  been  great 
only  in  his  gigantic  self-will,  and  his  ready  and 
unwearied  capacity  for  combining  and  applying 
the  calculable  elements  of  power.  In  all  that 
relates  to  feeling,  duty,  and  imagination,  he  was 
a  mean  and  insolent  barbarian ;  and,  though  there 
are  many  men  on  record  of  far  more  capricious 
and  drunken  impulses,  there  i£r  probably  none 
m(nre  entirely  destitute  of  conscience.  It  seems 
probable  that  much  of  his  ambition,  perhaps 
much  of  all  a^ressive  and  cumulative  ambition,  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  perpetual  inward  uneasiness 
and  pressure  arising  from  the  obscure  conscious- 
ness that  his  power  rested  on  no  w(H*thy  base  of 
honour,  benevolence,  and  reason.     Whence  the 
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otherwise  inexplicable  anxiety  for  outward  confir- 
mationSj  sops  to  his  self-distrust,  such  as  victories, 
titles,  monuments,  royal  marriages,  and  even  the 
mere  frippery  of  his  station,  which,  when  not  a 
matter  of  custom  and  course,  is  even  ludicrous 
and  sickening.  Whence  too  the  remorseless  fury 
with  which  he  stamped  down  the  slightest  show 
of  resistance,  and  his  mad  irritation  against  the 
breath  of  ridicule  or  h^lect.  For  the  pettiest 
of  such  demonstrations  touched  on  and  lacerated 
his  own  morbid  sense  of  instability. 

The  great  secret  of  the  vidgar  awe  which  his 
name  still  inspires,  is  simply  this,  that  his  kind 
of  greatness,  viz.,  the  Alaric  or  Bashaw  species, 
is  that  which  alone  all  minds,  including  the 
meanest,  can  understand  and  envy.  Even  these 
might  perhaps  be  expected  to  consider  that  no 
power  so  pompous  and  plausible  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  history  has  made  such  utter  ship- 
wreck. 

A  man  with  knowledge,  but  without  energy, 
is  a  house  furnished,  but  not  inhabited:  a  man 
with  energy,  but  no  knowledge,  a  house  dwelt 
in,  but  unfurnished 


Self-consciousness  in  most  men  flashes  across 
the  field  of  life,  like  lightning  oyer  a  benighted 
plain.     The  sage  has  the  art  to  compel  it  into 
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his  lamp  and  detain  it  there,  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  explore  the  region  which  we  are  bom  into  and 
dwell  in,  and  .which  is  nevertheless  so  unknown 
to  most  of  us. 


The  greatest  intellectual  difference  among  men 
is  not  that  of  haying  or  not  having  thought  on 
any  one  given  subject,  or  any  number  of  subjects; 
but  of  having  or  not  having  ever  thought  at  alL 
He  who  has  known  the  dignity,  the  strength,  the 
sense  of  liberation,  in  the  attainment  of  an  inde- 
pendent personal  conviction,  has  probably  taken 
the  greatest  leap  possible  for  the  mere  intellect 
But  such  convictions  are  less  common  than  they 
may  seem*  Bank-notes  are  not  forged  or  stolen 
once,  for  ten  thousand  times  that  the  same  felo- 
nies are  conunitted  as  to  thoughts. 


Will  is  the  root;    knowledge  the  stem  and 
leaves ;  feeling  the  flower. 


The  man  who  can  only  scoff  in  his  heart  at 
the  recollection  of  his  first  love,  however  extra- 
vagant and  ill-directed  it  may  have  been,  is  aot 
to  be  trusted  with  another's  life.     He  scorns  his 


own. 


There  is  hardly  a  more  serious  spectacle  than 
that  of  a  man  in  rags,  and  without  any  moral 
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eultiyation,  reading  a  newspaper.  What  are  the 
many  Marii  in  one  Caesar  compared  with  Marii 
by  millions?  You  cannot  stop  the  reading  of 
newspapers;  but  you  may  give  the  education 
diat  will  act  as  a  previous  antidote. 


If*  you  want  to  understand  a  subject,  hear  a 
man  speak  of  it  whose  business  it  ia.  If  you 
want  to  understand  the  man,  hear  him  speak  of 
something  else. 

A  beautiful  plant  is  to  a  solitary  man  a  sort 
of  vegetable  mistress. 


There  are  men  from  whom  any  burst  of  passion 
seems  as  extraordinary,  as  would  be  the  breaking 
out  of  a  volcanic  eruption  from  the  apex  of  a 
pyramid.  Now  the  pyramid  has  certainly  this 
advantage  over  the  smoking  cone,  that  £rom  it 
we  look  for  no  discharge  of  fire  and  lava.  But 
the  artificial  mound  of  granite  is  lifeless,  and  in- 
capable of  supporting  life :  no  gases  work  within 
it;  and  no  tree  grows  without.  It  stands  for 
thousands  of  years,  unmouldering  indeed,  but 
dry,  barren,  verdureless.  If  then  we  beheld  a 
mind  resembling  this,  a  mind  of  mere  intellectual 
predetermination  and  rigid  self-will,  should  we 
not  have  cause  to  rejoice,  though  with  fear,  on 
finding  that  there  were  boiling  springs  of  life 
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within,  that  the  pyramid  had  been  built  above  a 
crater?  For  thus,  by  an  epoch  of  oonvulrion 
and  destniction,  the  artificial  casing  might  be 
shattered,  and  a  soil  disclosed  below,  capable,  in 
time,  of  receiving  dews  and  seeds  into  its  bosom, 
and  of  bearing  fruits  and  flowers. 


When  the  meaning  is  too  big  for  the  words, 
the  expression  is  quaint.  When  the  words  are 
too  big  for  the  meaning,  it  is  bombastic  The 
one  is  pleasing,  as  an  imperfection  of  growth; 
the  other  unpleasing,  as  that  of  decay.  The  one 
must  be  looked  for  in  a  fresh  and  advancing  lite- 
rature; the  other  infects  a  literature  past  its 
prime,  when  words  have  become  a  trade,  and 
arb  valued  apart  from  thoughts.  The  talk  of 
children  is  often  quaint;  that  of  worn-out  men 
of  the  world  often  bombastic,  where  the  error  is 
not  precluded  by  a  perpetual  sneer,  or  a  drivelling 
chatter.  

How  many  truths  and  errors,  especially  in 
religion  and  politics,  are  included  in  one  or  other 
of  these  three  propositions  I — A.  The  present  is 
but  a  repetition  or  prolongation  of  the  past.  B. 
The  present  is  not  the  past,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with^t.  C.  The  present  grows  out  of  the 
past  by  unceasing  evolution  and  enlargement, 
and  is  neither  identical  with  nor  independent  of  it. 
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Colour,  in  the  outward  world,  answers  to  feel- 
ing in  man, — shape  to  thought, — ^motion  to  wilL 
The  dawn  of  day  is  the  nearest  outward  likeness 
of  an  act  of  creation ;  and  it  is  therefore  also  the 
closest  type  in  nature  for  that  in  us  which  most 
approaches  to  creation, — ^e  realization  of  an  idea 
by  an  act  of  the  wilL 


It  is  foolish  to  talk  of  war  as  the  mere  suffering 
and  infliction  of  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
paiD,  and  therefore  as  munixed  eviL     If  it  were 
a  question  between  pain  and  no  pain,  and  there 
were    no   other   considerations,    this   would    be 
reasonable.      But  it   is  not  so;    for  there  are 
far  more  important  elements  in  the  calculation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  energy  which  enables  men 
to  encounter  pain,  nay,  often  renders  them  for 
a  time  altogether  insensible  of  it.      Then,  the 
orderly  combining  intelligence,  and  the  uniform 
consciousness  of  law,  producing  the  obedience  of 
a  himdred  thousand  men  as  if  they  were  but 
one.    These  are  the  least  matters,  though  not 
trifling  ones.     There  is  also  the  feeling  of  ex- 
cited social  sympathy  with  those  who  to  us  are 
everything,  while  the  enemies,  the  objects  of  re- 
sentment, are  thought  of  only  in  the  abstract 
Above  all,  there  is  patriotism,  the  inspiring  and 
elevating  consciousness  that  we  are  struggling 
and  endangering  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  our 
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ntry,  of  that  ideal  from  which  we  derive  our 
al,  and  therefore,  properly  speaking,  our  hu- 
1  eziBtenc&     It  has  traziBmitted,  altHig  witli 

wealtb,  the  purified  and  accumulated  fiuth 
iiirty  generations  of  ancestors;  and  to  it  ve 
i  that  we  are  not  landless  Tagabonds  or 
aghtleee  savi^es. 

Lll  this  life  of  heart  is  called  into  plaj'  In 
;  If  it  be  8ud  that  the  suae  good  might 
atttuned  in  other  ways,  it  may  be  answered 
:  this  one  way  is  necessary :  for,  if  war  were 
gether  abetained  from,  and  the  country  were 

open  to  be  overrun  and  laid  waste  by  the 
;  marauding  conqueror,  the  very  name  and 
ight  of  a  nation  would  be  lost.  And  when 
Ation  perishes,  a  nobler  work  is  given  up  to 
xuction,  than  any  pile  of  architecture  any 
od  of  marble  gods,  or  painted  viuon  ever 
d  by  man.  For  a  nation  is  a  generaHve 
:er,  capable  of  producing,  through  thousands 
years,  living,  thinking,  magnanimoos,  and 
ly  men.  le  that  to  be  all  surrendered,  ratha- 
1  infiict  or  endure  wounds  and  death  ?  What 
\m  but  to  make  the  end  of  man  be  a  succes- 

of  agreeable  eensations  ?  his  greatest  evil  to 
mere  bodily  suffering?  This  is  doubtless  no 
nee  of  unjust  wars :  but  the  peculiar  evil  in 
n  is  not  the  war;  it  is  the  injustice.  Peace 
'  be  unjust,  no  less  than  war.  The  work  of 
istian  civilization,  as  to  war,  will  therefore  be 
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this :  it  will  prevent  iniquitous  contests ;  and  as 
there  is  always  iniquity  on  one  side  or  other,  all 
war  will  in  time  be  brought  to  an  end.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  a  monstrous  contradiction,  that 
the  same  Christianity  should  open  our  eyes  wide, 
nay,  arm  them  with  microscopes,  to  discern  the 
mournful  character  of  warlike  acts,  which  are 
indeed  terrific  enough,  and  yet  should  strike  us 
with  stone -blindness  as  to  the  weight  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  interests  at  stake  on  the  being  of  a 
nation. 
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11. 


T^HE  lunar  light  of  rhetoric  has  often  a  similar 
effect  to  that  of  moonshine  in  the  tropics.  It 
strikes  those  blind  who  doze  under  the  effluence. 
A  crowd  convulsed  by  the  language  of  a  political 
or  religious  fanatic  is  for  the  time  moonstruck. 
But  dreamer  indeed  would  he  be^  who  should  sup- 
pose the  source  of  the  mischief  to  be,  like  Ariosto's 
moon,  the  store-house  of  all  the  lost  wits  of  the 
sufferers. 


Every  man  employs,  for  a  large  part  of  every 
day,  a  mechanism  fiu*  more  wonderful  than  the 
engine  of  Watt  or  Babbage:  and  an  additional 
wonder  is,  that  few  know  they  use  so  sublime  an 
instrument,  though  it  is  worked  by  distinct  acts  of 
their  own  thought  and  wilL 

What  is  it? 

Language.  By  this  we  build  pyramids,  fight 
battles,  ordain  and  administer  laws,  shape  atid 
teach  religion,  are  knit  man  to  man,  cultivate 
each  other,  and  ourselves.  How  vast  is  our  self- 
glorification  for  the  art  of  writing!  how  infinite 
for  the  smaller  art  of  printing!  how  silent  and 
null  for  that  of  speech !  Our  noblest  gifts  are  too 
apparently  invaluable  and  divine,  to  be  referred  as 
matter  of  praise  to  ourselves ;  and  therefore  we  do 
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not  think  of  them  at  all,  but  take  them  for  granted 
as  a  portion  of  ourselyes.  Yet  are  not  even  we 
ourselves  ^ven  to  us  by  a  power  higher  than 
ourselves?  

Mankind  moves  onward  through  the  night  of 
time  like  a  procession  of  torch-bearers;  and 
words  are  the  lights  which  the  generations  carry. 
By  means  of  these  they  kindle  abiding  lamps 
beside  the  track  which  they  have  passed ;  and,  in 
the  hands  of  the  sage  and  prophetic  leaders  of  the 
train,  these  shoot  forward  a  column  of  light  into 
the  darkness  before  them.  The  darkness  indeed 
is  still  great;  but  it  is  much,  that,  by  means  of 
the  light  which  contrasts  with  it,  we  know  it  to 
be  darkness. 

A  man  once  said,  with  an  air  of  much  self- 
complacency,  /  believe  only  what  is  proved.  An- 
other answered.  You  seem  to  think  this  a  merit;  yet 
what  does  it  meaUy  but  that  you  believe  only  what 
you  cannot  help  believing  f 

That  which  it  is  important  to  believe,  is  that 
which  we  need  not  believe,  unless  we  will  to  do 
sa  The  ancient  oracles  often  deceived  men  to 
believe  that  which  it  was  a  duty  to  disbelieve. 
There  are  modem  ones  which  seek  to  better  the 
instruction  by  changing  it  into  the  exact  converse. 
On  all  sides  mingle,  and  help  each  other's  discord, 
the  thin  whines  and  harsh  grunts  of  a  faithless 
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necessity.  On  all  sides  yawns  before  iis  the  grim 
and  stupid  falsehood, — the  will  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  belief. 


The  prose  man  knows  nothing  of  poetry ;  but 
poetry  knows  much  of  him,  nay,  all  that  he  knows 
not  of  himself, — and  how  much  is  that  I — as  well 
as  all  that  he  does  know,  which  indeed  is  little. 


There  is  a  kind  of  Catholicism  of  opinion,  which 
honours  truth  in  the  same  way  as  he  who  marries 
many  contemporaneous  wives  honours  marriage, 
or  as  the  man  honours  property,  who  appropriates 
as  much  as  possible  from  his  neighbours. 


The  harmony  and  correlation  of  nature  as  a 
whole  «e  «„  „L  perfect  a„  in  «,,  r,*,^ 
jtion  of  a  part  of  it  by  art.  But  because  art  can- 
not represent  the  great  whole,  except  typically,  it 
has,  as  its  peculiar  fonction,  to  unite  and  round 
into  a  minor  whole  such  fragments  as  it  can  grasp. 
If  it  created  only  a  literal  copy,  its  work  would 
not  be  a  whole,  but  still  fragmentary.  He  there- 
fore, who  would  substitute  a  literal  copy  for  a 
true  work  of  art,  manifestly  wants  the  sense  of 
that  in  his  original,  which  art  most  looks  to  and 
draws  life  from,  namely,  the  peaceful  and  musical 
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unity  which  pervades  it,  and  blends  together  all 
its  portions  in  one  great  image,  the  outward 
symbol  of  one  God. 


A  pictttrop-gallery  full  of  spectators  is  an  excel- 
lent image  of  the  relation  of  art  and  reality.  The 
unmoving,  unblemished  faces,  and  more  than  living 
accuracy  of  forms,  the  fine  interwoven  lines  and 
fixed  harmonizing  colours,  are  all  fitted  in  each 
picture  to  some  single  end.  They  are  bounded 
by  the  definite  purpose  of  the  whole,  which  shuts 
up  each  composition  as  a  distinct  world.  The 
thought  cannot  grow  upon  the  canvas  from  spring 
to  siunmer,  or  firom  year  to  year.  It  detains  us 
within  its  own  limits,  excluding  all  the  universe 
beyond.  It  is  unchangeable  indeed,  but  finite, 
irreceptive  of  aught  from  without,  unconscious  of 
aught  within,  and  unproductive.  While  the  be- 
holders look  and  move  before  the  high,  glowing, 
many-coloiu'ed  ideals,  one  recognises  with  spark- 
ling eyes  some  vivid  representation  of  that  which 
he  has  himself  observed  in  nature ;  another  is  de- 
listed and  satisfied  by  the  grace  and  roundness 
of  the  group  which  reveals  some  ancient  story ;  a 
third  is  lifted  up  and  inspired  by  the  sight  of 
beauty  beyond  all  that  experience  knows  of,  and 
owns  the  presence  of  a  majestic  imagination.  But 
of  their  own  faces  no  one,  to  a  keen  eye,  is  free 
from  grievous  defects  and  ofiences,   or  has  the 
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perfectly  serene  and  living  expression^  which  all 
may  be  led  to  conceive^  though  none  have  seen  it 
There  is  weakness^  meanness^  rancour^  ugliness, 
more  or  less  visible  in  every  aspect.  The  compo- 
sitions which  these  real  figures  form  with  each 
other,  are  broken  and  harsh,  crowded  or  vacanl^ 
confused  and  undefined,  not  centralized  by  any 
distinct  purpose.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
one  of  these  beings  has  a  life  which  grows  without 
cessation,  stands  not  in  one  fixed  visible  site,  but 
in  a  thousand  shifting  and  involved  relations,  is 
hemmed  in  by  no  wooden  frame  or  magic  circle 
of  an  artist's  single  conception,  but  has  an  infinite 
around  it,  and  works  and  shapes  itself  therein,  by 
a  destiny  that  assigns  to  it  no  point  beyond 
which  it  shall  not  pass. 


Emotion  turning  back  on  itself,  and  not  leading 
on  to  thought  or  action,  is  the  element  of  mad- 
ness. 


Goethe  sometimes  reminds  us  of  a  Titan  in  a 
court^ess.  But  the  Titan  is  the  reality,  the 
clothing  only  the  fieeting  appearance.  To  Hb 
greatness  nothing  was  wanting,  but  the  sense  how 
far  finite  greatness,  even  such  as  his,  is  still  below 
infinity ;  how  much  weaker  is  the  strongest  inde- 
pendence of  an  earthly  spirit,  than  the  dependence 
upheld  by  Him  who  alone  can  abide  for  ever,  un- 
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subdued,  yet  peaceful  He  was  the  shaping  central 
figure  of  a  world  of  light  and  graceful  images,  a 
lovely  Greek  Olympus.  But  over  the  smooth  and 
bland  aspects  of  his  marble  and  ivory  works,  deep 
shadows  and  startling  lights  are  thrown  from  the 
larger  and  more  earnest  sphere  of  the  infinite,  the 
personal, — ^in  a  word,  the  Christian, — which  en- 
cirdes,  like  sky  and  ocean,  with  huger  proportion 
and  immense  yistas,  his  calmer,  smaller  dominion. 
These  glimpses  too  and  gigantic  shadows  of  im- 
mortal ideas  he  endeavoured  to  unite  by  soft  con- 
nexions with  his  own  peculiar  forms,  and  to  invest 
them  with  the  like  »erene  and  rounded  beauty. 
But  the  element  was  too  vital,  insurgent,  and  for 
ever  started  away  beneath  his  hand,  or  burst  off 
in  fierce  discord  from  the  easier  and  more  pliant 
material  of  his  art.  Hence  the  inconsistency  and 
painful  jarring,  which  not  seldom  molest  us  in  the 
midst  of  his  quietest  and  most  seductive  creations. 


There  are  persons  not  merely  indifferent  to 
knowledge,  but  who  positively  dislike  it,  because 
it  puts  them  out  in  the  rotary  repetition  of  their 
ignorance. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  all  delusions  is  that 
which  leads  us  to  weigh  men  against  each  other, 
and  not  by  an  absolute  standard.  The  practical 
application  of  this  error  leads  to  an  immoderate 
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dmiration  of  men  of  great  ener^es  iU  applied, 
nd  to  a  corresponding  contempt  for  the  weaker 
nd  narrower  minds  which  have  done  all  the  bert 
1  their  power  with  the  portion  of  life  and  activitj 
ntruated  to  them.  We  often  estimate  the  man 
f  abounding  and  busy  tacullieB,  by  considering, 
ot  how  far  he  has  faithfully  employed  his  whole 
eing  for  high  and  pure  ends,  but  what  overbaliuice 
f  right  and  arduous  endeavours  remains,  after 
educting  all  that  is  base,  idle,  and  self-willed. 
Lnd  this  overbalance  may  easily  be  so  important, 
s  to  east  altogether  into  shade  the  utmost  and 
ntire  labours  of  lesser  minds,  though  these  maj 
lave  wrought  with  perfect  singleness  of  ^m  and 
inwearied  self-devotion.  Glory  to  the  selfish  rich 
lan's  gorgeous  oifering !  is  still  the  cry  of  the 
world's  orators,  too  often  even  of  those  most  nobly 
^ed.  Glory  to  the  widow's  mite  I  is  that  still 
weet  inward  song  of  the  true  heui  taught  in 
ndless  harmonies  issuing  from  the  face  of  God. 


How  often  to  execute  a  thought  is  the  bmhc 
hing  as  to  execute  a  man,  that  is,  to  put  an 
nd  toiti 

Philosophy  is  a  Hermes,  the  messenger  of  the 
[odsl  who  leads  up  some  to  those  transparent 
nd  everlasting  abodes,  and  others  dowu  to  the 
ind  of  shadows  and  unrealities,  and  therefore  of 
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suffering.  He  sometimes  plays  divinest  music, 
and  is  seated  hard  by  Jupiter  himself,  who  listens 
joyous;  at  other  moments  he  is  a  swindler,  liar, 
thief,  among  the  stalls  and  styes  of  earth. 


It  is  worthy  only  of  a  Turk  to  saw  down  the 
statue  of  the  Uranian  Venus  into  blocks  that  may 
serve  as  steps  to  a  harem,  and  to  exult  in  the 
change.     Such  is  the  work  of  Epicurism. 


We  perpetually  fancy  ourselves  intellectually 
transparent,  when  we  are  opaque,  and  morally 
opaque,  when  we  are  transparent. 


I  It  was  the  middle  of  August.  The  sun  was 
setting  in  a  ramy  sky,  which  hid  the  disk  behind 

I  a  dark  bank  of  cloud.  The  high  tide  of  the 
distant  sea  had  caused  the  river  to  overflow  a 
portion  of  its  green  and  wooded  banks.  The 
iHiole  unbounded  plain,  from  the  height  on  which 
the  two  spectators  stood,  looked  a  bed  of  meadow 
and  vineyard,  through  which  the  large  and  quiet 

I    river,  with  a  few  small  sails  upon  its  surface, 

:  flowed  unheard  and  waveless  to  the  city,  which 
extended  its  shapely  bridge,  and  raised  its  Gothic 
towers  and  spires,  in  the  becalmed  and  noiseless 
evening.     The  sun  was  invisible,  but  hung  near 
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enough  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  clouds  to  shoot  a 
bright  red  gleam  obliquely  across  the  river  from 
above  the  town,  and  to  tinge  the  lake-like  inun- 
dation with  a  glow^  spotted  to  the  eyes  of  the 
gazers  by  the  trees  in  the  hedges  of  the  flooded 
fields.  The  town  alone  broke  the  straight  line  of 
the  horizon;  and  between  its  buildings  and  the 
skirt  of  the  clouds  was  spread  a  pale  clear  amber 
air^  while  all  round  the  sky  and  over  the  whole 
landscape  the  shades  of  green  and  grey  were 
dimly  blending.  The  evening  bell  sounded  fix)m 
a  distant  village-church ;  and  the  red  light  deepened 
and  broadened  on  the  water  with  a  ruby  blaze, 
while  the  vapours  and  land  below  the  sun  melted 
in  a  purple  steam.  Then  the  border  of  the  cloud 
itself  kindled;  and  from  below  it  the  sun's  rim 
dropped^  and  seemed  to  hang  a  steady  benignant 
fire.  Through  the  broken  clouds  in  the  east^  now 
tinged  by  the  same  red  light  of  sunset^  the  full 
moon  glanced  serene.  All  was  so  peaceful  and 
unmoving,  while  the  far-off  chime  scarcely  floated 
to  the  ear^  that  Time  appeared  to  have  ceased  its 
beatings^  and  for  a  moment  those  two  hearts 
lived  in  eternity. 


In  the  spiritual,  as  in  the  physical  world,  for 
some  portion  of  mankind,  day  is  always  dawning; 
and  none  are  so  dark  as  to  want  the  tradition  of 
past  light,  and  the  faith  of  its  return. 
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To  found  an  argument  for  the  value  of  Chris- 
tianity on  external  evidence^  and  not  on  the  con- 
dition of  man^  and  the  pure  idea  of  God^  is  to 
hold  up  a  candle  before  our  eyes  that  we  may 
better  see  the  stars.  It  may  dazzle,  but  cannot 
assist  us.  ♦ 

There  is  no  lie  that  many  men  will  not  believe; 
there  is  no  man  who  does  not  believe  many  lies; 
and  there  is  no  man  who  believes  only  lies. 


One  dupe  is  as  impossible  as  one  twin. 


Physical  results  can  prove  nothing  but  a  cause 
adequate  to  produce  such,  that  is,  a  physical 
cause;  though  doubtless  these  results,  when  sub- 
servient to  a  spiritual  system,  may  be  used  as 
illustrations  of  it.  But  the  proofs  of  a  spiritual 
system  must  be  drawn  from  itself,  must  be  spi- 
ritual proofs,  and  spiritually  discerned.  Therefore 
to  the  perverted,  faithless,  loveless  mind  they 
cannot  be  made  manifest;  and  to  attempt  to 
argae  a  bad  base  creature  into  conscience  and 
religion  is  a  sowing  of  com  in  the  sea.  Argu- 
ments are  only  valid  for  a  man,  in  proportion  as 
he  has  the  consciousness  of  the  premises  they 
are  grounded  on..  The  Epicurean,  or  greatest- 
enjoyment-man,  may  not  reason  ill  from  the 
only   grounds    that  his  self-created  habits  and 
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feelings  permit  him  to  be  conscious  of.  His 
creed  is  the  only  logical  one  for  swine  and  ba- 
boons ;  and^  if  he  chooses  to  make  these  his  sect, 
it  is  his  moral  election,  not  his  dialectic  imder- 
standing,  that  we  have  a  right  to  blame.  From 
all«this  it  follows  that  the  question^  what  is  spi- 
ritual cultivation?  how  may  the  spirit  in  man 
be  cultivated  ?  is,  of  all  practical  questions,  infi- 
nitely the  most  important;  or  indeed  that  all 
others  are  but  elements  of  this  one. 


It  is  thoughtless  to  say  that,  because  all  things 
we  know  have  each  their  cause,  therefore  the 
whole  must  have  one  cause.  We  see  that,  within 
the  bounds  of  nature,  every  phenomenon  has  a 
cause;  but  this  does  not  entitle  us  to  go  beyond 
those  bounds,  to  look  at  nature  from  without,  and 
say  that  this  too  must  have  a  cause.  For  the 
argument  is  evidently  drawn  only  from  the  parts, 
and  is  unduly  stretched  when  we  apply  it  to 
the  whole,  though  perfectly  tenable  when  we 
merely  reason  from  analogy,  and  conclude  that, 
as  the  phenomena  we  know  have  causes,  so  must 
the  phenomena  we  do  not  know.  But  every 
movement  of  existence  might  be  in  turn  cause 
and  result,  and  the  whole  be  but  a  great  ever- 
lasting wheel.  It  is  as  easy  to  imagine  such  a 
system  eternal  and  infinite,  as  to  suppose  an  eter- 
nal and  infinite  Author  of  it.     The  real  ground 
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of  religion  is  very  different,  and  may  be  suggested 
by  the  question.  Why  is  the  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  this  great,  self-included,  self-reproducing 
whole,  so  weary  and  fearful,  at  the  very  best 
so  unsatisfying,  for  the  human  mind?  How  can 
it  be,  but  because  the  sense  that  we  need  a  God 
is  an  infallible  indication  that  there  is  one,  an 
extra-mundane  Creator,  the  idea  of  whom  is  con- 
sistent with  all  we  know  of  the  universe,  and 
absolutely  required  by  our  best  and  deepest 
knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow  creatures. 


Leaf,  Thou  unmoving  mass!  wherefore  dost 
thou  bar  my  way? 

Stxme.  Thou  idle  wanderer  I  Water  rolled  me 
hither.  Quarrel  with  it,  not  with  me.  But 
wherefore,  I  may  ask  in  turn,  dost  thou  flutter 
against  me? 

Leaf,  Wind  blew  me  hither.  Blame  it,  not  me. 

St(me,  Then  may  water  and  wind  contend 
together  and  dispute,  instead  of  us;  while  thou 
and  I  remain  at  peace. 

Leaf  Nay,  but  water  and  wind  will  not 
struggle  in  anger.  For  a  sweet  bird  sang  one 
summer  evening  amidst  my  tree;  and  from  him 
I  learnt  that  they  are  fair  twin-sisters ;  and  when 
they  seem  to  wrestle,  it  is  but  to  dance  together 
and  embrace;  and  when  they  uplift  their  voices, 
it  is  but  to  join  in  song. 

G2 
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Every  man  has  consciousnesBes  worse  than  the 
'orld  would  endure  to  hear  of,  but  also  wiser 
nd  better  ones  thwi  it  approves.  Of  these  more 
lemorable  inward  awakenings  is  the  idea,  which 
Eie  always  haunted  mankind,  of  a  universal,  how- 
rer  indefinable  affinity  between  themselves  and 
le  whole  universe.  We  feel  at  times  a^m-ed, 
tough  ofleu  unable  to  express  the  fact,  even  to 
iTselves,  that  the  forme  and  laws  of  all  other 
jings  are  all  a  portion  of  the  forms  and  laws  of 
u"  being.  Somehow,  although  we  know  not 
iw,  it  is  myself  that  seems  to  me  repeated,  or 
rophesied,  or  drawn  out  into  story,  in  every- 
ling  I  see.  It  is  something  of  myself,  some 
tst  primordial  matrix  of  my  life,  that  gloomB 
ifore  me  with  closed  eyes  and  folded  senses  in 
le  dark  huge  rock.     The  doubts  and  stru^Ies 

my  earnest  hours  are  the  strivings  of  a  spirit 
orking  in  fraternal  union  with  that  which 
limates  the  stormy  landscapes,  and  groans  in 
e  bosoms  of  the  ancient  pine-trees.     It  seems 

be  a  single  deep  and  blissful  heart,  from  which 
oceed  at  once  the  gentle  and  pious  breathings 

my  devotion,  and  the  pervading  loveliness  of 
is  transparent  sunset,  as  it  melts  into  a  starry 
^ht.  So  I,  and  all  things  round  me,  appear 
It  different  reflections  of  one  great  existence; 
rne  in  dimmer,  some  in  clearer,  in  grey,  or 
irple,  or  golden,  in  smooth,  or  distorting  mir- 
rs.     But  there  are  still  more  startling 
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tions,  when  this  kmd  of  impreBsion  works  upon 
us,  not  only  from  all  the  lower  appearances,  but 
from  men  themselves;  when  it  is  revealed  to  us 
that  all  the  world  of  intellect,  passion,  and  ima- 
gination, aU  poems,  and  histories,  and  mytho- 
logies, all  tragic  and  heroic  strains  of  life,  exist 
by  implication  in  every  individual  breast.  For 
every  man  has  in  truth  within  himself,  though 
buried  perhaps  under  granite  pavements  of 
custom  and  ignorance,  and  under  immemorial 
beds  of  cold  lava,  whatever  was  taught  by  the 
priests  of  Thebes,  or  with  the  sinking  towers  of 
Babylon  rolled  into  oblivion  before  the  trumpet 
of  Cyrus,  and  all  that  was  evoked  from  darkness 
by  the  lyre  of  Homer.  Our  whole  constitution 
is  prepared  for  the  impulse,  as  the  electric  matter 
lies  folded  in  the  cloud.  Give  but  this  shock; 
and  then  might  the  beggar,  the  negro  bondman, 
or  the  shrivelled  money-hoarder,  find  flashing 
in  his  brain  an  lago,  a  Falstafi^  a  Juliet,  a  Lear, 
—might  rule,  as  Timour,  a  himdred  kingdoms, 
and  a  million  of  horsemen, — in  the  person  of 
Caesar  woo  a  Cleopatra, — teach  as  Plato,  hear 
as  Aribtotle,  die  as  Socrates, — as  Columbus 
fashion  a  living,  substantial  world  with  the  lines 
of  a  pencil  on  a  chart;  and  as  Isaiah  thimder- 
strike  the  apostate  kings  of  Judah,  in  whose 
wavering,  greedy,  cruel  hearts  he  would  also  find 
an  image  of  his  own.  So  large,  manifold,  and 
one  is  our  existence.     Yet  woe  to  him  who  in 
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this  contemplation  forgets  that  the  life  which  is 
at  the  root  of  all^  and  is  its  substance^  is  good^ 
is  true,  is  holy;  and  works  its  way  through  an 
infinite  scheme  of  forms  to  rest  for  ever  in  that 
godlike  consciousness. 


There  are  emotions  in  man  so  subtle  and  pre- 
cious, that  he  cannot  find  for  them  even  unuttered 
words.  For  sympathy  is  the  vital  air  of  lan- 
guage; and  thoughts  and  feelings,  which,  by 
their  nature,  must  be  the  birth  of  our  deepest 
and  most  solitary  moments,  of  those  the  least 
disturbed  by  the  murmur  of  crowds,  can  never 
be  communicated  to  crowds  without  a  sense  of 
unfitness  and  shame  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker^ 
and  a  sense  of  irritation  and  repugnancy  in  the 
hearers.  This  higher  and  more  inward  language 
therefore,  supposing  such  to  be  possible,  could 
never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  arising.  But 
the  more  meditative  and  vocal  spirits  may  for 
themselves,  and  the  comparatively  few  who  are 
as  themselves,  indicate  the  shooting  or  lambent 
light  in  significant  images,  and  perpetuate  these 
in  written  speech,  a  legacy  for  all  ages,  of  con- 
solation to  the  few,  and  of  perplexity  to  the 
many.  Such  things  cannot,  even  in  rare  mo- 
ments of  serene  and  devout  colloquy,  be  more 
palpably  expressed  than  by  a  glance,  a  hint,  a 
sigh. 
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The  best  and  fairest  world,  of  which  man  can 
form  a  complete  and  consistent  image,  is  that 
in  which  men  live. 


Every  fancy  that  we  would  substitute  for  a 
reality,  is,  if  we  saw  aright,  and  saw  the  whole, 
not  only  false,  but  every  way  less  beautiful  and 
excellent,  than  that  which  we  sacrifice  to  it. 


The  human  heart  is  made  for  love,  as  the 
household  hearth  for  fire, — and  for  truth,  as  the 
household  lamp  for  light. 


Heaven  and  hell  are  mixed  together  to  make 
up  this  world,  as  light  and  darkness  to  compose 
the  morning  twilight. 


To  wish  that  others  should  learn  by  our  expe- 
rience is  sometimes  as  idle  as  to  think  that  we 
can  eat  and  they  be  filled.  But  when  we  find 
that  we  have  ate  poison,  it  is  doubtless  mercy  to 
warn  them  against  the  dish. 


All  the  sad  infernal  rivers  flow  from  fountains 
in  this  upper  world. 


He  who  conceived  the  images  of  Ixion  and 
Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  and  the  Danaids,  must  have 
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:  those  miaeries  in  himaelf)  before  he  trans- 
red  them  to  other  names. 


Superstition  moulds  nature  into  an  arbitrary 
iblance  of  the  Bupematural,  and  then  bowa 
vn  to  the  work  of  its  own  hands. 


The  rudest  gnmite  block  b  the  first  sullen  and 
id  attempt  at  sculpture,  of  the  same  plastic 
ce  which,  working  at  last  hj  the  hands  of 
n,  shaped  the  Olj'mpic  Jove,  and  the  Yenns 
Melos. 


Practical  life  does  all  for  a  purpose ;  yet  it  is 
idselj  in  a  reasonable  ultimate  purpose  that  it 
nost  likely  to  be  wanting. 


The  spontaneous  life  of  emotion  and  i 
n  ends  in  powerlessness  and  emptiness,  and 
re  slavery  to  outward  impresmons,  unless  its 
e  movements  be  not  indeed  suppressed,  but 
rulated  towards  distinct  ends. 


D^y,  customary  life  is  a  dark  and  mean 
ade  for  man.  Unless  he  often  opens  the  door 
1  windows,  and  looks  out  into  a  freer  world 
rond,  the  dust  and  cobwebs  soon  thicken  over 
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every  entrance  of  light ;  and  in  the  perfect  gloom 
he  forgets  that  beyond  and  above  there  is  an  open 
air. 

He  who  is  satisfied  with  existence  so  long  as 
it  shines  brightly,  forgets  that  snuffing  the  candle 
will  not  prevent  its  burning  to  the  socket. 


Men  narrow  their  views  in  order  to  see  more 
distinctly^  as  they  go  to  the  bottom  of  a  well  to 
see  the  stars  at  noon.  But  it  is  a  poor  exchange 
to  give  sunlight  for  starlight. 


There  are  characters  so  utterly  and  so  uncon- 
sciously false  and  hollow,  that  they  seem  like 
casts  or  impressions  of  men,  similar  to  those 
figures  of  fossil  shells  in  rock,  where  there  is 
no  remnant  of  the  shell  itself, — rather  than  real 
men,  however  mutilated  and  dwarfed.  And  some 
such  are  plausible,  full-blown  spectacles,  on  whom 
daylight  and  general  opinion  shine  flatteringly; 
while  there  shall  be  some  crabbed,  uncouth,  un- 
happy fragment  of  genuine  human  life,  that  the 
whole  imiverse  scowls  on,  yet  in  truth  far  wor- 
thier than  the  gaudy  image  which  overshadows 
and  scorns  it.  The  one  is  but  a  glaring  figure 
in  nature's  magic  lantern,;  the  other  one  of  her 
misshapen,  disinherited  children. 


G3 
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Could  we  imagine  a  complete  de^'s  world,  a 
)rld  of  lies,  quacks  would  in  it  be  the  only 
ofessorB,  and  proof  of  entire  ignorance  and  in- 
pacity  would  be  the  only  requisite  for  obtaining 

degrees  aod  diplomas.  Yet  so  much  ie  there 
in  to  this  in  our  actual  world,  that  many  among 

would  fflgh  for  such  a  state  of  things  as  for  a 
llennium,  a  golden  age, — an  age  in  which  all 
erature  would  be  puffs,  all  diBcourse  compli- 
;ntB  and  rhetoric;  and  he  who  wished  most 
mestly  to  pass  for  a  great  man,  without  being 
e,  would  be  at  once  acknowledged  worthiest  of 
e  honour. 


An  excess  of  excitement  and  a  deficiency  of  en- 
usiasm  may  easily  characterize  the  same  period. 


Enthusiasm  is  grave,  inward,  self-controlled; 
;re  excitement  outward,  fantastic,  hysterical, 
d  passing  in  a  moment  from  tears  to  laughter. 


An  age  of  eager,  random  movement  keeps 
ming  the  windmill  round  and  round,  in  hopes 
grind  the  faster,  forgetting  that  the  wind 
)ws  from  but  one  point  at  one  time. 
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HERE   are  countenances  far  more  indecent 
than  the  naked  form  of  the  Medicean  Venus. 


How  overpowering  are  the  mingled  murmur, 
clang,  tramp,  and  rattle  of  a  body  of  troops,  with 
all  their  footsteps,  horses,  arms,  artillery,  and 
varied  voices !  How  insignificant  compared  with 
this  uproar  the  speech  of  a  single  mouth !  Yet 
the  whisper  of  one  mouth  sets  in  motion  and 
drives  on  to  death  and  devastation  twenty  such 
bodies,  comprising  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand/ 
human  lives. 

It  is  trivial  to  say  that  geometrical  truth  means 
only  consistency  with  hypothesis,  unless  we  add 
that  the  hypothesis  is  necessary  and  immutable. 


Conceive  an  arch  wanting  only  the  keystone, 
and  still  supported  by  the  centring,  without  which 
it  would  fall  into  a  planless  heap.  It  is  now  held 
up  merely  by  the  supports  beneath  it.  Add  the 
keystone ;  and  it  will  stand  a  thousand  years, 
although  every  prop  should  be  shattered  or  fall 
in  dust.  Now,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  this  change 
in  the  principle  of  the  structure  was  accomplished 
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hj  the  mere  addition  of  one  more  stone.  The 
difference  is  not  only  that  of  increase,  but  also 
that  of  almost  magical  transmutation.  No  stone 
before  helped  to  hold  up  its  neighbour ;  and,  each 
having  its  own  prop,  ajiy  one  might  have  been 
removed  without  shaking  the  support  of  the 
others.  Now  each  is  essential  to  the  whole, 
which  is  sustained,  not  from  without,  but  by  an 
inward  law.  So  it  is  with  religion.  It  not 
only  adds  a  new  feeling  and  sanction  to  those 
previously  existing  in  the  mind,  but  unites  them 
by  a  different  kind  of  force,  and  one  for  the 
reception  of  which  all  the  invisible  frame  was 
prepared  and  planned,  though  it  may  stand  for 
years  unfinished,  upheld  by  outward  and  tem- 
porary appliances,  and  manifesting  its  want  of 
the  true  bond  and  centre  which  it  has  not  yet 
received. 

How  many  ought  to  feel,  enjoy,  and  under- 
stand poetry,  who  are  quite  insensible  to  it ! 
How  many  ought  not  to  attempt  to  create  it, 
who  waste  themselves  in  the  fruitless  enterprise ! 
It  must  be  a  sickly  fly,  that  has  no  palate  for 
honey.  It  must  be  a  conceited  one,  that  tries 
to  make  it. 

There  can  be  poetry  in  the  writings  of  few- 
men  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
ofalL 
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Many  have  the  talents  which  would  make 
them  poets,  if  they  had  the  genius.  A  few  have 
the  genius,  yet  want  the  talents. 


No  man  is  so  bom  a  poet,  but  that  he  needs 
to  be  regenerated  into  a  poetic  artist. 


Luxurious  and  polished  life,  without  a  true 
sense  for  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  great, 
is  £^  more  barren  and  sad  to  see,  than  that  of 
the  ignorant  and  brutalized.  Even  as  a  mere 
wilderness  would  be  less  dreary  to  traverse,  than 
a  succession  of  farms  and  gardens  diligently  and 
expensively  cultivated  to  produce  no  crops  but 
weeds.  

There  are  minds,  or  seem  to  be  such,  which 
we  can  only  con^are  to  a  noble  cathedral,  of 
vast  size,  beautiful  proportions,  and  covered  with 
graceful  ornaments.  Nothing  that  art  can  supply 
to  devotion  appears  wanting,  till  we  approach  the 
great  door  and  try  to  enter,  when  we  find  the 
seeming  building  only  a  solid  rock,  outwardly 
carved  into  that  appearance. 


A  botanist  with  a  conscience  will  imderstand 
the  saying,  that  no  weeds  grow  on  earth  except 
in  the  heart  of  man. 
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fierce  polemic  often  pulls  down  tbe  temple, 
rder  to  build  a  fortified  wall  for  the  defence 
ts  site  agEunst  all  profane  invaders.  What 
(e  could  they  have  done  to  it?  But  if  he 
ily  uses  the  sacred  shields  and  weapons, 
noury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old,"  hung 
le  sanctuary,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it 
Qst  destroyera,  he  does  the  god  service,  who, 
le  Genius  Loci,  will  surely  fight  beside  him. 


rhat  is  the  one  indispensable  quality  for  a  po- 
c  controversiahst  ?  Not  learning,  nor  talents, 
orthodoxy,  nor  zeal.  But  the  spirit  of  Love, 
•h  implies  an  anxiety  to  find  good  in  all,  and 
elieve  it  where  we  cannot  find  it.  God  ad- 
into  his  courts  no  advocates  hired  to  see  but 
side  of  a  question. 


^e  look  with  wonder  at  the  spectacle  which 
momy  presents  to  ua,  of  thousands  of  worlds 

systems  of  worlds  weaving  together  their 
lonious   movements    into   one    great   whole. 

the  view  of  the  hearts  of  men  iHirnished  by 
iry,  considered  as  a  combination  of  biogra- 
i,  is  immeasurably  more  awfiil  and  pathetic 
ry  water-drop  of  the  millions  in  that  dusky 
m  is  a  living  heart,  a  world  of. worlds  I     How 

and  strange,  and  sad,  and  living  a  thing,  he 

knows  at  all  who  has  g^ed  knowledge  by 
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labour^  experience^  and  suffering ;  and  he  knows 
it  not  perfectly. 

All  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  is  big  and 
warm  with  poetry.  The  history  of  a  few  weeks' 
residence  in  a  circle  of  human  beings  is  a  do- 
mestic epic.  Few  friendships  but  yield  in  their 
development  and  decay  the  stuff  of  a  long  tra- 
gedy. A  summer  day  in  the  country  is  an  actual 
idyl.  And  many  a  moment  of  common  life  spar- 
kles and  sings  itself  away  in  a  light  song,  wounds 
as  the  poisobed  barb  of  an  epigram,  or  falls  as  a 
heavy  mournful  epitaph.  But  in  all  he  who  has 
an  ear  to  catch  the  sound,  may  find  a  continuous 
underflow  of  quiet  melody,  bursting  sometimes 
into  chorusses  of  triumph,  sometimes  into  funereal 
chants.  The  reason  why  these  archetypal  poems 
of  real  life  are  so  often  unfit  for  the  use  of  the 
poetic  artist,  is  not  their  want  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  poetry,  but  their  unsuitableness  to  the 
apprehension  of  any  except  the  few,  perhaps  the 
one,  inamediately  concerned.  The  poet  must 
choose  such  a  sequence  of  images,  as  shall  make 
the  harmonious  evolution  of  events,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  human  life,  intelligible  and  manifest 
to  all,  not  merely  to  a  few  recluse  or  scattered 
doers  and  sufferers. 


What  an  image  of  the  transitoriness  and  end- 
less reproduction  of  things  is  presented  by  the 
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ifltUB  plant,  covered  to-day  with  fresh  white 
'a,  while  the  earth  around  it  is  Btrewn  with 
which  Nmilarly  opened  but  yesterday, 
plant  however  abides  and  laetei  althoogfa 
wers  fall  and  perish. 


Q  is  a  substance  clad  in  shadows. 


e  firm  foot  is  that  which  finds  firm  footing. 
weak  falters  although  it  be  standing  upon 


bur^us  is  a  narrow  fierce  man,  a  kind  of 
antem,  a  mass  of  iron  blast,  but  stJll  bum- 
ot.     With  little  vision  or  sense  for  the  ont- 

and  with  hut  weak  and  scanty  sympathies) 
mts  the  awakening  and  suggesting  infiu- 
of  external  beings,  which  might  have  given 
I  consciousness  of  truths  not  immediately 
;  from  his  own  character,  Ae  there  is  no 
[ninauce  of  reflection  in  his  mind,  he  has 
een  led  to  expand  and  deduce  to  theii  foil 
t  the  printaples  he  acknowledges.  But  with 
power  of  insight  he  sees  that  there  is  a 
I  to  be  believed;   and  with  strong  zeal  he 

to  and  hugs  it  as  all  that  he  can  trust  in. 
ise  to  him  anything  as  additional  and  sup- 
ntary  to  this ;  and  he  thinks  it  something 

you  would  substitute  for  his  own  peculiar 
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possession^  and  bo  would  rob  under  pretence  of 
enriching  him*  And  herein  is  the  essence  of 
the  man's  individuality^ — namely^  in  his  view  of 
Tmth^  as  something  which  can  be  his  property^ 
and  under  his  dominion^  and  therefore  as  limited, 
— ^for  so  all  property  must  be,— and  cut  off  from 
a  larger  field  left  open  to  be  divided  and  possessed 
by  others.  He  does  not  discern  Truth  as  rather 
a  Law  or  a  Sovereign  Constitution,  to  which  we 
look  up,  than  as  areas  of  clay  and  sand  which  we 
may  mete  out  and  occupy;  as  the  Law  of  the 
Land,  rather  than  the  Land  itself.  Hence,  in 
his  maintenance  of  his  Faith,  there  is  all  the 
tenacity,  the  self-assertion,  the  attitude  of  resist- 
ance, which  men  display  in  vindication  of  their 
material  possessions.  Noble  art  thou,  O  man, 
who  canst  possess  Truth  as  thine  own !  How  far 
nobler,  if  thou  wouldst  be  by  Truth  possessed, 
and  so  ennobled  by  the  Sovereign  to  whom  thou 
owest  allegiance. 

Every  man's  follies  are  the  caricature  resem- 
blances of  his  wisdom. 


If  men  were  not  essentially  believing  beings, 
falsehoods  could  have  no  effect  on  them:  for  a 
falsehood  operates  not  as  known  to  be  false,  but 
only  as  believed  to  be  true.  A  falsehood,  in  its 
own  name  and  character,  is  an  impudent  nothing. 


^ 
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The  fictions  of  the  artist  are  only  falsehoods,  in 
so  far  as  they  depart  from  literal  and  partial 
truth,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  ideal  and  uni- 
versaL 


A  great  truth  sometimes  sets  the  world  in 
flames;  and  men  afterwards  commemorate  the 
stoppage  of  the  conflagration  by  some  such  dead 
moniunent  as  that  which  looks  down  on  London, 
crowned  with  a  dead  brazen  resemblance  of  the 
active  living  fire.  But  in  another  age  the  sym- 
bol may  burst  out  again  with  its  old  life,  and  the 
brazen  flames  become  real  ones,  and  kindle  the 
land  anew.  Even  the  sepulchral  images  and 
signs  of  truth  have  a  power  to  suggest  and 
awaken  the  reaUty:  so  framed  axe  men  for  truA, 
born  into  it  as  their  element,  vitally  akin  to  it, 
and  sensitive  to  the  least  rumour  or  stir  of  it. 
For  the  consciousness  of  truth  is  nothing  else 
but  the  finding  of  one's  self  in. one's  world,  and 
of  one's  world  in  one's  self,  and  of  Grod  in  aUL 


God,  where  the  word  expresses  a  mere  tra- 
dition, custom,  premise  of  a  theory,  or  unknown 
power,  is  less  than  the  least  of  realities;  not  so 
much  as  the  African's  lock  of  hair,  or  bunch  of 
rags,  which  he  calls  his  fetish ;  but  rather  the  sound, 
shadow,  or  dream  of  this.  When  known,  be- 
lieved, loved,  reverenced, — vaster  than  the  uni- 
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verse,  nay,  than  man;  more  than  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal,  even  the  Author  and  Fount  of  these, 
and  of  the  reasonable  mind  that  knows  them. 


They  who  deride  the  name  of  God,  are  the 
most  unhappy  of  men,  except  those  who  make 
a  trade  of  honouring  Him.  And  how  many  of 
the  self-styled,  world-applauded  holy  are  mere 
traffickers  in  the  temple,  setting  so  much  pre- 
sent self-denial  against  so  much  future  enjoy- 
ment ! 


God  is  the  only  voluntary  Being,  to  whom  we 
cannot,  without  absurdity  and  self-contradiction, 
attribute  aught  arbitrary  and  self-willed.  To 
doubt  that  we  can  know  and  comprehend  the 
principles  by  which  he  acts,  is  to  deny  both  that 
dhr  reason  is  a  gleam  of  his  light,  and  that  he 
has  ever  revealed  himself  to  us  at  all. 


As  a  sublime  statue  manifests  its  maker's 
thought,  so  God's  creation  displays  his  mind* 
But  conceive  that,  while  the  rude  mass  is  shaped 
into  the  lineaments  of  a  man,  it  grows  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  advancing  work,  so  that 
each  new  outward  line  and  trait  is  accompanied 
by  a  new  and  livelier  inward  sense  of  the  artist's 
design,  and  consequently  of  his  character;  and 
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we  have  a  faint  image  of  the  scheme  which  the 
history  of  the  world  unfolds. 


We  are  indeed  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter; 
but  what  a  weight  of  new  meanings  what  a  re- 
volutionary transmutation^  transorganization  of 
the  whole  image  arises^  when  we  only  add^  in 
one  word,  that  we  are  conscious  day.  I  may 
mould  a  plastic  lump  of  earth  or  putty  in  my 
fingers  for  an  hour,  shaping  it  into  a  hundred 
forms,  a  cube,  a  ball,  a  crescent,  a  pyramid.  At 
last  the  fancy  seizes  me  to  give  it  the  semblance 
of  a  child;  and  at  the  moment  when  I  have  rudely 
shaped  the  limbs,  they  begin  to  heave  and  glow 
with  life;  the  lips  breathe;  the  faint  eyes  open, 
and  fix  on  me  with  a  gaze  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion* I  thrill  with  fearM  joy  and  awe*  Is  the 
day  to  me  any  longer  a  mass,  which  I  can  mould 
and  juggle  with  at  pleasure?  Alas  I  it  is  now 
a  sacred,  an  immeasurable  thing,  itself  a  man, 
almost  a  god.  Its  sensations  quiver  on  into  my 
heart.    I  am  no  longer  a  potter, — ^but  a  parent. 


There  is  one  class  of  men,  in  whom  the  higher 
powers  of  insight,  love,  and  faith  appear  to  want 
a  sufficient  apparatus  of  the  meaner  faculties,  the 
quick  perception  and  sturdy  boldness  required 
for  working  in  this  world  of  work.    There  are 
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others  of  whom  the  reverse  is  true.  They  are 
Torsoes, — ^trunks  and  arms^  but  no  heads.  They 
have  quick  apprehension  and  ready  vigour;  but 
in  the  higher  movements  of  the  spirit  are  con- 
fused, inert,  crippled.  The  business  of  life  for 
each  is  to  supply  what  each  wants,  to  strengthen 
the  deep  roots  for  the  nourishment  of  the  apparent 
and  excessive  branches,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  hidden  and  imperishable  root  shall  struggle 
forth  into  the  production  of  adequate  stem  and 
boughs,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  So  each 
may  murmur  peacefully  in  the  breeze,  and  cahnly 
shade  the  soU;  and  each  shall  wave  amid  the 
storms  with  the  roar  of  all  its  awakened  being, 
— ^brows,  and  a  mantled  head,  dark  with  mysterious 
umbrage,  propped  upon  an  unshaken  and  colum- 
nar stem. 


Lies  are  the  ghosts  of  truths, — ^the  masks  of 
faces. 


Dulcidius  is  an  extreme  example  of  a  kind  of 
man  not  uncommon  in  an  age  like  ours,  of  hectic, 
flatulent  sympathies,  and  preter-human  huma- 
nities. He  shuts  his  eyes  to  all  that  annoy  him, 
or  would,  if  noticed,  annoy  him,  in  the  existence 
of  mankind;  and  you  can  work  him  no  sorer 
injury  than  to  say  or  do  anything  which  disturbs 
Ids  waking  dream.     If  men  are  not  exempt  from 
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labours  and  sorrows,  yet,  in  his  eyes,  they  ought 
to  be ;  and  we  must  cheat  ourselves  and  others 
with  the  pleasant  delusion  that  it  really  is  so, 
and  must  forget  the  miseries  which  we  cannot 
altogether  escape  from.  In  face  of  the  gravest 
calamities  and  toils,  he  turns  away  his  head  with 
a  wink  and  smirk,  as  if  to  let  us  know  that  he 
is  in  the  secret,  and  that  these  horrors  are  but 
empty  bugbears  to  frighten  children.  With  a 
harlequin's  leap,  and  a  clown's  grin,  he  whisks 
out  of  the  throng  and  press  and  fierce  conten- 
tion, and  chirps  or  chatters,  that,  if  people  would 
only  stand  still,  or  lounge  about  and  sip  sugar 
and  water,  all  evils  under  the  sun  would  disap- 
pear. If  men  stare  with  blank  consternation  at 
the  spot  of  a  shipwreck  or  a  massacre,  he  tries 
to  draw  off  their  attention,  and  raise  their  spirits 
with  a  puppet-show  or  a  penny-trumpet.  And 
to  one  wrestling  in  the  agonies  of  conscience,  or 
nerved  for  severe  and  heroic  effort,  he  proposes, 
with  an  air  of  the  jauntiest  kindliness,  the  relax- 
ation of  a  farce,  a  masquerade,  or  a  stroll  in  a 
green  field.  On  this  earth,  where  men  so  often 
wander  amid  graves  and  charnel-houses  and 
hospitals,  wrapped  in  funeral  mantles, — or  stand 
upon  the  lonely  stormy  ridges,  sentinels  armed 
for  fight, — he  skips  along  with  a  Jew's  harp 
and  a  smelling  bottle,  as  if  these  were  divine 
preservatives,  Moly  and  Haemony,  against  all  sense 
of  ill  and  danger.     Say  to  him,  that,  after  all 
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his  quips  and  gentlenesses,  a  living  foot  of  blood 
and  bone  must  have  something  firmer  than  cob- 
webs pearled  with  dew  to  stand  upon,  and  must 
spurn  those  who  would  deny  it  any  better  sup- 
port, and  he  is  not  indignant, — he  is  too  soft 
and  sweet  a  thing  for  that, — but  fretted  and 
hurt  with  a  sense  of  undeserved  wrong,  and  is 
unhappy  till  he  has  accomplished  a  formal  re- 
conciliation, to  be  celebrated  with  a  hetacomb  of 
sugar-plums. 

In  support  of  his  filagree  and  tinsel  fancies, 
Dulcidius  has  no  lack  of  arguments,  which  sound 
plausible  and  specious,  and  bubble  over  with  in- 
genuity and  prettiness.     But  his  reasonings  buzz 
and  twinkle   like   smnmer   flies,   and,   after  all, 
leave  each  of  them  cmly  a  puny  speck  of  dirt 
behind.     Would  not  one  fancy  that  he  is  some 
wealthy  fop,  who  has  never  known  the  pressure 
of  diflSculty?      Yet  he   has  had  his   pains   and 
crosses,  has  lost  an  arm  and  an  eye;  and  with 
a  fece  seamed  with  heavy  wrinkles,  and  a  head 
of  snow-white  hair,  he  goes  prating  and  quirking 
and  simmering  and  flaunting   away,  in   all  the 
good-humoured  vacancy  of  a  milliner's   girl  in 
the  midst  of  her  shreds  and  gauzes,  or  a  doating 
country  barber  with  his  soap-froth  and  gossip. 
What   stern   hard  fierceness,  what  fantastic  bi- 
gotry would  be  as  melancholy  and  repulsive,  as 
the    sight    of   this   dreary   baseless   levity,   and 
tawdry  benevolence! 
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So  Bays  the  high  and  pure^  but  somewhat 
narrow  and  haughty  moralist.  But  is  there  not 
another  side  to  the  question  ?  In  a  world  where 
there  are  grains  of  dust^  as  well  as  mountains^  and 
where  the  thistle-down  hangs  upon  the  oak,  may 
there  not  be  room  for  weak  and  trivial  men, 
beside  the  noblest  and  most  earnest?  A  fool 
with  cap  and  bells  may  jingle  away  his  life  at  the 
elbow  of  Brome-crowned  Charlemagne.  There 
are  doubtless  hours  of  desperate  conflict  for  the 
gravest  interests  of  mankind,  when  the  slight  and 
empty  spirits  are  necessarily  trampled  down  like 
sparrows'  eggshells,  or  swept  away  like  sparrows' 
feathers,  by  the  holy  will  of  the  hero  and  the 
prophet.  The  chaff  must  fly,  when  the  storm 
blows ;  and  the  frogs  of  the  pool,  when  its  waters 
redden  with  blood  of  men,  are  squelched  unpitied 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  war-horses.  So  be  it :  for 
it  must  be  so.  But  in  quiet  times,  and  the  long 
interspaces  of  history,  there  is  leave  and  license 
for  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  weedlike  creatures, 
which  also  have  their  use.  For  this  weed  is  an 
old  woman's  remedy,  and  that  a  child's  plaything. 
The  idle  creepers  grow  up  round  the  grey  stone 
e&gy  for  a  century;  but  when  the  hour  comes, 
and  the  figure  feels  new  life,  and  wakes  and  starts, 
and  flashes  out  with  eyes  and  sword,  it  snaps  the 
fettering  growth  like  worsted  threads,  and  they 
perish  rightfully.  Yet  while  the  poor  and  puffed* 
up  worthlessness  of  our  neighbour  does  no  more 
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harm  than  offend  our  more  serioufi  thoughts^  or 
jar  on  our  sensitive  retiredness^  it  is  justice  to 
pardon  him^  and  charity  to  endeavour  to  fed  with 
him,  and  help  him  on/  Fireflies  are  not  stars; 
but  neither  are  they  mere  nothings.  We  cannot 
steer  by  them ;  we  must  not  worship  them ;  but 
we  need  not  crush  them.  The  smallest^  paltriest 
human  creature  may  have  pains  and  conflicts  to 
maintain  himself^  even  in  his  small  paltriness, 
equal  for  him  to  the  inward  strivings  of  a  Luther 
or  a  Shakspere. 


There  are  looks  and  gestures  of  quiet  unheard- 
of  women, — a  housekeeper,  a  governess,  a  sodden 
washerwoman^ — ^and  of  men  as  commonplace  as 
any  whom  Holborn,  or  Manchester,  or  May  Fair 
generates,  in  which  a  thoughtful  eye  will  read 
tragedies  to  draw  deeper  bitterer  tears,  than 
Shakspere's  Othello,  Goethe's  Tasso,  or  all  the 
woes  of  Euripides.  I  have  stood  in  a  group  of 
pea^&nts  before  a  painted  Crucifixion;  and  there 
were  looks  of  sympathy  which  mine  perhaps  re- 
flected. But  I  heard  a  hard  heavy  breathing 
behind  me ;  and  turning  I  saw  a  woman  who  had 
brought  her  sorrows  thither,  not  found  them 
there.  She  stood  with  dull  and  heavy  eyes  be- 
holding the  painted  grief  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
Mother.  I  never  knew  what  was  her  calamity. 
She  too  doubtless  was  mourning  for  a  son,  perhaps 
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r  hia  crimes.  But  I  felt  that  to  me  sublime 
ligion  and  perfect  art  were  nothing,  while  I  eav 
close  to  me  a  living  genuine  misery. 


The  forests  of  utterance,  with  all  their  rustling 
ving  seas  of  leaves,  grow  out  of  the  deep  and 
lent  soil)  the  immeasurably  deep,  boundlessly 
lent  bosom  of  old  earth.  Yet  the  living  utter- 
ices  are  better  thaa  the  sublime  silence ;  but  for 
hich  also  they  could  not  be. 


If  men's  reason  were  laid  to  sleep,  no  doubt 
ley  would  do  by  instinct  many  more  than  at 
resent  of  the  things  to  which  instinct  is  equal, 
be  instinctive  powers  are  lost  sight  of  under  the 
reaence  of  the  rational  conscioiisnesB,  as  the  stars 
isappear  in  sunshine.  Hence  we  may  expl^ 
>me  of  the  startling  ingenuities  of  savages.  But 
le  delights  and  capacities  of  the  conscious  spirit, 
istinct  never  can  supply.  For  instinct  is  iqfelli- 
ence  incapable  of  self-o 


Whatever  has  been  seen  of  Fair  and  Excellent 
as  fii^t  conceived  in  the  sacred  darkness  of  the 
Tnseen.  But  because  vitally,  irrepressibly  (ait 
ad  excellent,  therefore  must  it  needs  go  forth, 
ad  so  be  seen  in  its  true  beauty. 
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It  is  not  a  part^  smali  or  great,  but  the  very 
whole  of  a  man's  work,  having  within  himself  (as 
all  have)  a  world  of  dusky  unembodied  greatness, 
to  bring  this  to  utterance,  first  within  his  heart, 
dearly,  honestly,  and  therefore,  as  must  needs  be, 
slowly,  and  next,  at  ripe  seasons,  and  with  due 
precautions,  by  bold  unconquerable  flftmiTig  mouth 
and  deed  outwardly  to  utter  it.  His  utterance 
must  be  this  thing,  and  no  other,  which  he  has 
truly,  intimately  found  within  himself.  Often 
this  cannot  to  himself  be  altogether  clear  and 
evident,  till  he  has  begun  to  impart  it.  And 
thus,  as  the  whole  race  of  man  is  still  but  indi- 
vidual man  multiplied  and  completed^  so  all  human 
history  is  but  the  striving  towards  fuU  and  mature 
utterance  of  that  dark  and  seething  reality,  which 
Ues  hidden  and  more  or  less  turbulent  in  every 
breast.  But  as  the  true  utterance  of  all  the  Truth 
is  the  work  and  consummation  of  man's  life,  so 
the  false  utterance  of  the  true,  or  the  true  utter- 
ance of  the  false,  is,  in  one  form  or  other,  the 
whole  of  what  is  ruinous,  chaotic,  execrable. 

Further,  it  is  manifest  that,  at  the  highest  point 
to  which  man  can  reach,  there  will  always  be 
something  beyond  him,  higher,  larger,  holier, 
which  he  cannot  yet  utter,  and  can  only  yearn 
towards  and  apprehend.  This  is  necessarily  the 
greatest  of  all  greatnesses,  which  he, — ^not  as  yet 
knows,  but  knows  of,  forebodes,  dreamingly 
clutches.     To  hurry  headlong  towards  the  ex- 
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pression  of  this^   which  lies    as  yet   altogether 
inexpressible^  profimes  and  mars  the  divine  work) 
— with  regard  to  it  now  the  only  diyine  work 
possible, — of  learning,   feeling,   embracing,   not 
apprehending,  but  comprehending  it.     Unseason- 
able idle  speech, — ^and  such  upon  this  matter  all 
must  be, — scares  and  irritates  the  plastic  gods, 
the  high  working  powers  in  all;  for  whom  the 
universe  and  our  lives  are  a  pliant  material,  and 
with  whom  our  will  is  at  its  best  a  patient  and 
devout  fellow-worker  and  learner.     Hence  the 
meaning  and  sanctity  of  Silence.     But  that  same 
mute    mysterious   development,   which    may  be 
going  on  for  years  and  decads  of  years  in  any  one 
soul,  and  for  ages  on  ages  in  the  soUl  of  man, 
comes  out  at  last  to  inevitable  utterance ;  and  the 
word  of  some  one  heart  expresses  for  a  thousand 
years  after  him  the  feeling  of  countless  millions. 
Thus  do  we  find  that  the  utterance  of  Truth  out 
of  the  infinite  into  the  heart  of  man  makes  his 
real  inward  story ;  and  the  utterance  of  the  same 
out  of  his  heart  into  the  world  is  all  his  outward 
work  and  duty. 


All  the  instruments  that  men  employ  are  so 
many  symbols,  and,  as  it  were,  materializations  of 
corresponding  faculties;  as  the  works  which,  by 
means  of  these  instruments,  we  perform,  are  ex- 
pressions of  our  analogous  tendencies,  affections. 
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and  wants.     The  knife  not  only  divides  all  sepa- 
rable substances,  but  exhibits,  and,  as  it  were, 
prolongs  into  the    outermost    region   of   things 
about  us,   that    dividing  faculty,  of  which   the 
rending  hands  are  intermediate  agents.     So  the 
lever,  that  is,  lifter,   embodies  and  applies  our 
inwjffd  capacity  of  elevating,  and  consummates 
the  work  of  our  arms  and  shoulders.     The  rope 
which  knots  two  things  together,  is  but  the  per- 
manent gripe  of  one  long  tenacious  finger,  which 
does  not  relax  when  the  flesh  fingers  fall  loose 
in  weariness  or  sleep;  and  it  thus  displays  and 
exemplifies  the  uniting  power  inherent  in  men^s 
spirits.     But  as  these  physical  tools  can   work 
only  with  the  palpable  and  visible,  and  the  spirit 
has  another   world  of  its    own,   neither  to  be 
touched  nor  seen  by  means  of  the  bodily  senses, 
there  must,  in  this  inner  and  better  region,  be 
kindred  operations,  in  which  the  powers  that  the 
material  images  manifest  and   apply,   work  for 
themselves  and  without  tools.     Thus  to  separate 
by  mental  scission  is  to  distinguish ;  to  tie  or  lash 
together  is,  in  the  region  of  mere  thought,  to 
combine  notions  or  conceptions  by  an  act  of  fancy ; 
and  to  lift  is,  in  the  language  of  oracles,  to  raise 
an  object  out  of  dark  and  flat  confiision  into  clear 
and  individual  existence,  that  is,  to  realize  it  for 
the  mind.     Now  in  proportion  as  men  use  many 
and  complete  tools,  they  are  advanced  in  mecha- 
nical civilization*     But  their  higher  spiritual  cul- 
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ture  haa  been  forwarded  only  in  the  degree  in 
whicli  they  hfkve  learnt  the  true  laws  and  aims  of 
these  inward  powers,  which  are  at  once  the  main- 
springs and  the  archetypes  of  all  our  instruments. 


If  man  be  a  reality,  no  empty  vision  in  the 
dreaming  soul  of  nature,  but, — as  who  shall  doubt 
he  is? — ^inwardly  substantial  and  personal,  that 
which  he  most  earnestly  desires,  which  best  satis- 
fies his  whole  being,  must  be  real  toa 


Only  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  self-will  dare  we 
fancy  that  we  belong  to  a  system  founded  on  the 
arbitrary  self-will  of  any  Being,  however  superior 
to  us  in  power. 


The  fundamental  affirmation  of  all  reasonable, 
and  therefore  of  all  right  religion,  the  highest  of 
truths  revealed  to  man,  is  this;,  that  the  Infinite, 
Eternal,  and  Absolute  Being  wills  all  good,  and 
only  good ;  and  that  by  good  is  meant  not  merely 
whatever  we  may  dare  to  fancy  he  might  choose 
to  will,  but  that  which  suits  the  wants,  and  in  the 
fullest  form  completes  the  existence  of  all  other 
beings.  Every  doctrine  opposed  to  this  is  super- 
stitious fanaticism,  or  blasphemous  scoffing. 
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That  men  would  be  better  than  they  are,  if 
they  always  chose  good  instead  of  evil,  is  evident 
But  that  they  would  be  better,  or  indeed  could 
have  a  rational  existence,  if  they  had  not  the 
power  of  choosing  evil  instead  of  good,  is  the  most 
foolish  and  presumptuous  of  &ncies. 


You  may  indeed  add  sugar  to  vinegar,  but 
cannot  make  it  wine  again* 


A  man  without  earnestness  is  a  mournful  and 
perplexing  spectacle.  But  it  is  a  consolation  to 
believe,  as  we  must  of  such  a  one,  that  he  is  in 
the  most  effectual  and  compulsive  of  all  schools ; 
not  only  with  the  sad  sublimity  of  the  stars  above 
him,  and  the  haggard  yet  ever  teeming  earth 
beneath  his  feet,  graves,  houses,  and  temples 
around  him,  and  the  voices  of  hatred  and  pain, 
love  and  devotion,  sounding  in  his  ears,  but  also 
with  a  heart,  however  weak  and  dull,  essentially 
capable  of  feeling  and  understanding  the  meaning 
of  all  these  things.  He  is  at  worst  a  boy,  slow  at 
learning  to  read,  and  thinking  more  of  toys  and 
cakes  than  of  books,  but  assuredly  neither  an 
idiot,  nor  incurably  deaf,  blind,  and  dumb.  He  is 
horrid  and  disastrous  to  look  upon,  as  we  pass  him 
by,  but  most  when  we  see  him  coloured  by  the 
crimson  glare  of  our  own  passionate  vehemence. 
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very  step  forward  which  we  really  make,  ^vea 
i  B  new  myeterions  power  to  draw  him  too  on. 


Voltaire  thought  he  was  looking  tluxingh  a 
indsome  French  window  at  God  and  the  unl- 
aw, and  painting  pictures  of  them,  while  in 
uth  the  glaSB  waa  a  mirror,  and  he  saw  and 
ipied  only  his  own  scoffing  lace. 


The  reli^n  of  all  Pagans  indiscriminately  has 
"ten  been  written  of  by  zealous  Christiana  in  the 
orst  ^irit  of  Paine  and  Voltiure. 


Whether  is  it  nobler  to  dwell  in  Paradise  and 
ream  of  a  cabbage-garden,  or  to  live  among  pot- 
erl»  and  believe  in  Paradise  ? 


Seldom  does  a  truly  dirine  poet  arise  and  teach 
U  the  poor  toiling  men  in  the  land,  how  fiir 
obler  an  epic  is  the  life  of  every  one  of  them, — 
id  he  but  know  it, — than  that  of  the  ima^naiy 
Hyssee.  The  Odysaee  is  but  the  little  that  a 
lan  could  leani,  fancy,  and  feign  of  the  life  of  a 
lan.  How  fer  is  this  excelled  by  the  all  that  the 
fe  of  a  man, — of  every  man, — is  1 
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It  is  no  uncommon  mistake  to  suppose  that 
exaggeration  is  essential  or  at  least  proper  to 
fiction.  The  truth  is  rather  the  reverse.  A  prin- 
cipal use  and  justification  of  fiction  is  to  reduce 
and  harmonize  the  seeming  exaggerations  of  real 
Kfe. 

Facts  are  often  extravagant  and  monstrous^ 
because  we  do  not  know  the  whole  system  which 
explains  and  legitimizes  them.  But  none  have 
any  business  in  fiction^  which  are  not  intelligible 
parts  of  the  artificial  whole  they  appear  in. 


Beligion,  conscience,  affection,  law,  science, 
poetry,  including  the  kindred  arts,  are  for  ever 
rectifying  the  disorders  and  miseries  of  mankind. 
But  the  mode  in  which  the  poetic  art  does  this,  is 
by  presenting  a  mankind,  a  world  of  its  own,  in 
which  good  and  evil,  true  and  false,  fair  and  ugly, 
harmonious  and  discordant,  and  all  such  analogous 
pairs  of  contrasts,  are  mingled  by  just  and  intelli- 
gible principles  of  combination,  and  point  to  their 
own  solution, — ^not  indeed  a  solution  always  for 
the  understanding,  but  always  one  adequate  for 
the  feelings,  and  purifying  and  exalting  them. 


Faith  in  a  better  than  that  which  appears,  is  no 
less  required  by  art  than  by  religion. 


H3 
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The  three  great  peryer^oiis  of  education  are 
those  which  tend  to  make  children  respectively, — 
Dwarfs, — Monkiesy— Puppets.  The  Dwarfs  are 
the  prodigies,  the  over-sharpened,  over-excited, 
over-accomplished,  stunted  men.  In  thes^  aa 
there  is  no  fulness  and  steadiness,  such  as  belong 
only  to  mature  life,  and  yet  there  is  the  appear- 
ance of  them,  the  very  principle  of  tl^  thing  is  a 
quackery  and  falsehood.  The  Monkiea  are  the 
spoilt,  the  indulged  petted  creatures  of  mere  self- 
will  and  appetite^  in  whom  the  human,  aa  distin- 
guished from  the  animal,,  is  faint  and  undeveloped. 
The  weakness  of  mind,  which  trains  such  children 
and  delights  in  them,  is  that  which  led  the  ladies 
of  another  generation  to  keep  natural  and  genuine 
apes  for  their  amusement.  The  Puppets  are  pro^ 
duced  by  the  plan  of  deadening,  petrifying  the 
mind,  teaching  words  by  rote,  compelling  obedi- 
ence for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  that  of  a  fiiture 
moral  freedom.  These  are  the  things  that  move 
in  public  only  as  the  wires  of  masters  and  com- 
mittees guide.  But,  because  the  Kfe  cannot  be 
altogether  crushed  and  turned  back^  it  asserts 
itself  secretly  in  a  sense  of  benumbed  misery  and 
corroding  hatred.  The  first  class  spoken  of  are 
those  in  whom  a  true  ideal  is  misapplied.  The 
second,  those  in  whom  none  is  aimed  at.  The 
third,  those  in  whom  the  ideal  pursued  is  altoge- 
ther false  and  wretched. 
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Speech  is  as  a  pomp,  by  which  we  raise  and 
pour  out  the  water  fronL  the  great  lake  of 
Thought, — whither  it  flows  back  again. 


There  is  a  kind  of  social  civilization^ which  rounds 
the  rough  and  broken  stones  into  smooth  shapeli- 
ness,  but  also  into  monotonous  uniformity.  There  is 
also  a  farther  and  better  kind^  which  again  roughens 
the  pebbles,  not  however  to  reproduce  their  former 
rude  diversities,  but  to  engrave  them  with  divine 
heads  and  figures  and  significant  mottoes. 


When  we  see  the  place  to  which  some  natural 
Reality  is  degraded  by  the  hands  of  man, — the 
stately  tree  to  be  a  dead  wayside  post,  the  fierce 
and  fleet  wild  ass  of  the  desert  to  be  a  broken  and 
starved  drudge, — we  cannot  but  reflect  that  this 
wreck  was  once  great  and  goodly,  and  possessed  a 
wondrous  inward  endowment  of  independent  life 
and  power,  was  bom  out  of  the  eternal  Infinite 
mto  the  sad  and  narrow  round  of  Time,  where 
men,  its  fellow-denizens  of  Time,  have  thus  crushed 
and  ruined  it.  But  poor  as  is  the  place  and  func- 
tion of  each  living  thing  which  men  enchain  and 
use,  when  thus  no  longer  existing  for  and  by 
itself,  yet  the  human  order  of  existence,  with  all 
its  wants  and  contrivances,  is  an  immeasurably 
higher  one,  than  any  of  the  systems  to  which  the 
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weaker^  meaner  beings  of  earth  originally  belong. 
In  this  superiority  of  Man's  destiny  and  rights 
lies  the  justification  of  his  subjecting  to  his  own 
purposes  that  which^  for  its  purposes^  he  thus 
frustrates  and  dislocates. 


All  France  under  Louis  XIV.  was  beaten  and 
bribed  into  courtiership.  Poetry,  Law,  Theology, 
all  wore  court-suits,  and  smoothed  themselves  into 
flatterers  and  liars.  The  Muses  became  maids  of 
honour  and  stage-confidantes  to  royal  mistresses ; 
Religion  was  only  permitted  to  appear  masked  in 
the  abhorred  disguise  of  a  state-chaplain,  or  a 
gold-laced  trumpeter  of  sovereign  worthlessness; 
and  Truth  and  Conscience  in  the  mean  while 
were  fasting  at  Port  Royal,  pining  in  the  Bastile, 
fighting  in  the  Cevennes,  or  emigrating  to  Spital- 
fields.  Honesty  could  not  have  where  to  lay  its 
head,  when  Falsehood,  Cruelty,  and  insane  Vanity 
had  for  their  lacquies  and  pimps  Racine,  Bossuet, 
and  Moliere.  The  Regent  Orleans  was  but 
Louis  XIV.  in  undress,  and  half-intoxicated ;  and 
Louis  XV.  the  same  type,  drunk  to  stupidity. 
But,  while  the  family  was  sinking  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  into  utter  lethargy,  the  nation 
was  awakening  from  its  sleep;  till  rising,  and 
finding  itself  starved,  bruised,  and  shackled,  it 
burst  the  remaining  bonds,  and  strangled  for  ever 
the  corpse-like  royalty  which  it  found  lying  be- 
side it. 
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Life  of  any  bind  is  a  confounding  mystery; 
nay,  that  which  we  commonly  do  not  call  life,  the 
principle  of  existence  in  a  stone  or  a  drop  of 
water,  is  an  iascrutable  wonder.  That  in  the 
infinity  of  Time  and  Space  any  thing  should  be, 
should  have  a  distinct  existence,  should  be  more 
than  nothing!  The  thought  of  an  immense 
abysmal  Nothing  is  awfol,  only  less  so  than  that 
of  All  and  God :  and  thus  a  grain  of  sand,  being 
a  &ct,  a  reality,  rises  before  us  into  something 
prodigious,  immeasurable, — ^a  fact  that  opposes 
and  counterbalances  the  immensity  of  non-exist- 
ence. And  if  this  be  so,  what  a  thing  is  the  life 
of  man,  which  not  only  is,  but  knows  that  it  is ; 
and  not  only  is  wondrous,  but  wonders  I 


The  beauty  of  physical  Nature  strikes  us  with 
an  immediate  impression  of  harmony  and  com- 
pleteness. There  is  also  a  sense  of  harmony,  the 
result  of  reflection  engaged  on  scientific  truth. 
And  there  is  a  livelier  and  deeper  consciousness  of 
the  same  kind,  in  which  our  personal  sympathies 
and  reverential  awe  of  all  personality  are  combined 
with  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  excited  by  what- 
ever is  fair  elevated  and  harmonious  in  hmnan 
will  and  character.  In  the  aspect  of  the  highest 
human  beauty,  the  immediate  impression  produced 
by  physical  (that  is,  involuntary)  Nature  is  inse- 
parably united  with  this  last  or  sympathetic  emo- 
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t ;  and  tbe  mere  beauty  of  form  and  colour  is 
uded  as  eymbolic  of  the  inward  and  supereen- 
UB  loveliness.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
ons  of  outward  things,  the  evening  or  nightly 
,  the  meditative  melancholy  of  a  silent  autumnal 
Iscape,  the  blue  eea  rolling  its  foam  into  a 
ty  bay,  the  virgin  ahame&cednese  of  Nature 

forest  nook,  we  spontaneously  transfer  in 
ing  and  language  something  of  a  purely 
nan  quality  to  that  which  is  properly  below 

human,  but  unchangeably  connected  with  it, 
I  pierced  in  all  directions  and  bound  tc^ether 
the  roots  of  our  nobler  life. 


iVe  paint  our  lives  in  fresco.  The  soft  and 
lie  plaster  of  the  moment  hardens  imder  every 
^e  of  the  brush  into  eternal  rock. 


a  noble  joy,  when  it  kindles  a 
B  of  life,  before  stagnant  and 
pid. 


The  more  sides  a  man  has  to  his  mind,  the 
re  certain  he  may  be  of  receiving  blows  on  all 
iliem  from  one  party  or  other. 


Persons  immediately  and  universally  recognized 
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as  laudable  must  be  either  in  the  main  negative 
characters^  or  capable  of  practising  a  good  deal 
of  falsehood  and  .spurious  sympathy  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  others. 


For  a  weak  man  to  sympathize  with  weakness 
is  easy^  as  for  a  strong  man  to  sympathize  with 
strength.  But  it  is  hard  for  the  weak  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  strong;  far  harder  for  the  strong 
to  sympathize  with  the  weak,  to  bow  down  to 
weakness,  and  to  say  to  it.  Be  thou  my  better 
strengtlu 


The  candles  of  man's  night  are  doubtless  burn- 
ing out;  but,  like  Alfred's  candle-clocks,  their 
decay  measures  the  wearing  on  of  the  night  it- 
self. When  they  sink  into  the  socket,  lo  I  it  is 
not  dark,  but  day. 


The  Caliph  Omar,  who  destroyed  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  the  second  in  succession  &om 
Mahomet,  and  under  whom  many  empires,  and 
Jerusalem  itself,  were  added  to  Islam,  was  jour- 
neying on  the  borders  of  the  Egyptian  desert, 
and  heard  of  the  fame  of  a  holy  and  wise  hermit, 
who  lived  retired  in  a  cave  of  the  rocks  amid  the 
sandy  waste.  Him  he  resolved  to  visit,  hoping 
to  learn  from  him  where  was  concealed  the  buried 
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treasure  of  the  old  idolatrous  Kings  of  Egypt 
When  the  Caliph,  attended  by  several  tall  and 
dark  Arabs,  and  by  Amrou,  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  entered  the  cavern,  he  found  the  hermit 
seated  on  a  rude  bench  at  a  stone  table,  which 
supported  a  written  volume.  His  eyes  were 
bent  downwards,  as  if  in  thought  rather  than 
study;  and  the  Arabs  were  surprised  to  see  a 
man  of  low  stature,  with  long,  silvery  hair 
floating  round  a  face,  not  like  theirs,  tawny  and 
scorched,  but  smooth  and  ruddy.  The  large  and 
light  grey  eyes  were  raised  at  their  approach 
with  a  look* of  mild  abstraction;  and  Amrou, 
who  had  conversed  with  many  men  of  wisdom  at 
Alexandria,  was  struck  by  the  breadth  of  his 
head,  the  clear  polish  of  the  forehead,  the  well- 
cut  and  rather  small  nose,  and  the  large,  lightly 
closed  mouth,  which  seemed  to  quiver  with 
feeling,  and  to  be  ready  for  the  lively  utterance 
of  countless  wise  proverbs  and  comparisons. 

"  Sage,"  said  the  Caliph,  "  I  see  that  thou 
wouldst  not  approve  of  the  act  of  justice,  by 
which  I  have  destroyed  the  storehouse  of  Pagan 
errors,  called  the  Library,  in  the  city  of  Isk- 
ander?  Thou  hast  a  book  before  thee;  and  I 
see  some  others  in  that  half- open  chest,  which 
do  not  resemble  the  Volumes  of  believers." 

**  In  my  youth,  O  Caliph !  I  read  many  books 
in  that  Library  which  thou  hast  destroyed;  and 
by  the  study  of  these,  and  their  clear  presence 
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in  my  mind,  I  became  capable  of  sustaining, 
and  even  of  profiting  by  this  solitude  in  which 
I  live,  without  companions  and  with  few  wri- 
tings.'^ 

"  What  profit  couldst  thou  derive  from  those 
infidel  volumes  ?  The  Koran  teaches  us  the  one 
God ;  and  to  know  him  is  to  know  alL" 

"The  Koran  indeed  teaches  truly  that  there 
is  one  Grod;  and  because  we  know  that  he  exists, 
we  should  be  careful  to  imderstand  him  as  dis- 
played in  all  his  works.  Of  these  the  noblest 
is  man;  and  of  his  mind  we  have  so  many 
several  pictures  in  every  book,  however  mistaken 
its  doctrines.  And  in  books  can  we  also  learn 
more  clearly  and  fully  to  understand  what  other 
works  of  God,  inferior  to  man,  but  still  most 
wonderful,  reveal  his  will  and  power." 

**  Ah !  shameless  unbeliever !"  exclaimed  Omiar, 
and  stroked  his  beard,  '*  now  would  I  order  thee 
to  be  slain  upon  the  spot,  but  that  I  have  need 
of  thy  wisdom  for  the  good  of  the  faithful,  and 
of  the  true  faith.  Tell  me  where  are  concealed 
the  riches  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  I  will  spare 
thy  Ufe." 

"  I  know  not  that  I  can  teach  thee  this ;  but 
what  I  can  show  thee  thou  shalt  know."  Then 
turning  to  Amrou,  the  fierce  and  conquering 
general  of  the  Moslem  armies — "Fetch  me,  ^I 
pray  thee,  a  handful  of  sand  from  the  desert, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave."     The  warrior  started; 
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and  his  eyes  turned  disdainfally  on  the  hennit 
But  they  sank  under  his  quiet  gaze;  and  Amrou 
went  and  brought  the  sand.  The  hermit  re-, 
ceived  it  into  his  pahn^  and^  turning  to  the 
Caliph^  desired  him  to  pick  out  a  single  grain^ 
and  lay  it  on  the  blade  of  Amrou's  dagger.  The 
bright  weapon,  which  had  so  often  been  red  with 
blood,  was  drawn  from  its  sheath;  and  the  Caliph 
held  it  in  his  hand.  Then,  following  the  hermit 
alone  into  the  dark  interior  of  the  cave,  he  placed 
upon  the  blade  held  horizontally  a  single  grain 
of  sand.  On  this  he  fixed  his  eyes.  In  the 
deep  gloom  the  grain  brightened  like  a  spark  of 
fire,  and  grew  larger  and  larger,  even  as  the 
brightest  planet  of  evening;  and  it  paused  not  in 
its  expansion,  till  it  seemed  a  luminous  baU  oi 
mild  pale  fire. 

**Look  steadily,^*  said  the  Hermit;  "fear  not; 
and  tell  me  what  thou  seest." 

"  I  see,^  said  the  Caliph,  **  a  small  goat-skin 
tent,  under  the  shade  of  rocks,  among  palm-trees 
and  wild  vines.  A  man,  naked  save  his  girdle, 
sleeps  in  the  cool,  with  his  head  upon  a  dark 
and  sad-looking  woman's  lap;  and  two  children 
are  not  far  offl  A  thorn  has  pierced  the  foot 
of  the  infant  girl;  and  the  boy,  her  brother,  is 
endeavouring  to  draw  it  from  the  flesh.  Her 
tears  fall  upon  his  cheek;  and  his  hand  is  red 
with  her  blood." 

"  Look  again,  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest.*' 
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'^  I  see  a  mountain  covered  with  trees^  field89 
and  villages,  and,  by  Allah!  with  Pagan  temples. 
But  lo!  an  earthquake  heaves  the  whole;  and 
half  the  houses  are  overthrown  or  swallowed  up. 
The  survivors  [arm  themselves  for  battle;  and  a 
fierce  conflict  rages  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
of  their  possessions  which  remain.  Fire  spreads 
through  the  ruined  vineyards,  woods,  and  houses; 
and  by  its  light  many  men  are  slain,  and  women 
and  children  made  captives.  Some  of  those  com- 
batants, O  Dervish,  are  sons  of  the  giants;  and 
the  maidens  whom  I  look  upon  are  lovely  as  the 
damsels  of  Paradise." 

Look  now  again :  what  seest  thou?" 
A  lonely  waste.  The  grey  desert  spreads 
far  and  wide,  save  where  a  dark  sea  beats  heavily 
on  its  coast.  Not  a  ship,  not  a  camel,  not  a 
house  is  there.  But  among  heaps  of  carved 
stones  and  fallen  pillars,  such  as  might  build  a 
royal  city,  a  white-haired  withered  man  sits  with 
his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  A  vidture  is  perched 
upon  a  mound  near,  and  looks  at  him;  and  a 
jackal  eyes  him  from  a  shattered  tomb,  and  gnaws 
a  scull.  The  wind  of  the  desert  has  blown  the 
sand  over  his  feet,  and  almost  to  his  knees ;  but 
he  cares  not  to  rise  to  free  himself.  Dervish  I 
God  must  have  fallen  asleep  in  heaven  above 
that  place,  and  left  it  to  die  utterly." 

''  What  dost  thou  now  behold  ?" 

"  I  see,  around  a  broad  bay  of  the  ocean,  a 
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range  of  green  hills  with  streams  and  torrents, 
and  gardens  reaching  to  the  skies.  Amid  these 
are  palaces,  with  pillars  built  doubtless  by  the 
genii;  and  along  the  wide  terraces,  in  front  of 
the  buUdings,  sons  of  wisdom  and  daughters  of 
beauty  are  walking  or  leaning.  One  is  a  story- 
teller, who  has  gathered  round  him  a  crowd  of 
listeners  young  and  old.  Another  seems  to  haye 
just  shaped  a  figure  of  a  woman  out  of  stone. 
She  is  more  than  half-naked,  but  looks  as  if  none 
dare  think  her  so.  On  the  torch  which  sh^  holds 
up  in  her  hand,  a  flame  of  green  fire  burns  like 
a  bright  star  in  the  sunshine  round  her.  A  band 
of  children  are  wreathing  flowers,  and  laying 
them  before  the  Pagan  image,  which,  not  smiling, 
seems  to  delight  in  their  smiles.  The  workman 
looks  dissatisfied,  though  rejoicing  as  a  bride- 
groom who  has  won  his  bride,  but  mourns  that 
he  cannot  ofier  her  more  precious  gifts  than  all 
his  substance.  Elsewhere  I  see  liying  figures 
glancing  among  the  trees.  To  the  quay  which 
borders  the  shore,  some  barks  with  deep  blue  sails 
are  hastening;  and  one  even  now  touches  the 
porphyry  wall,  and  pours  out  gold  and  spices, — ^by 
Allah  I  I  smell  the  sweetness  of  Yamen, — on  the 
smooth  stones.  Nay,  as  the  sun  goes  down,  I 
hear  the  faint  song  of  the  mariners,  and  the  music 
of  stringed  instruments  tinkUng  in  reply  from  the 
distant  mountain-'side." 

"Is  there  nought  more  than  this?" 
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^^  Yea^  high  upon  the  mountain  I  see  a  mosque 
of  another  fashion  than  ours^  surrounded  by  a 
place  of  tombs^  with  many  graves  and  cypresses. 
High  above  them  all  rises  a  shape^  silvery  as  the 
flashing  of  a  scymetar,   or  of  water^   gigantic, 
kingly^with  a  mantled  head,  and  long  folds  cover- 
ing his  whole  form.     But  he  stretches  his  great 
moving  hands  over  the  palaces  and  bay;   and 
flakes  of  fire  fall  from  them,  and  idndle  every 
window  and  capital  of  a  pillar,  and  flash  from 
every  face,  and  shoot  again  upwards,  and  beam 
as  stars  in  the  dark  sky.      The  mantled  genie 
looks  not  like  any  one  of  the  spirits  of  the  past, 
but  as  if  they  were  all  combined  in  him." 
"Look  once  more,  O  Caliph !" 
"Juggler !  there  is  but  a  grain  of  sand.** 
"Thine  eyes  are  weary  of  looking,   not   the 
visions  of  displaying  themselves.     Thou  canst  see 
no  more  this  day.     But,  if  all  this  be  visible  in  a 
grain  of  sand  by  the  open  and  firesh  eye  of  man, 
what  sights  beyond  this  thinkest  thou  must  there 
be  in  a  man  himself?     Of  these  sights  a  portion 
are  in  every  book  recorded." 

" Slave  1"  said  the  Caliph:  "tell  me  not  of 
books,  but  of  hidden  treasures;  or  I  will  have 
thee  impaled  ere  an  hour  is  past." 

"I  have  told  thee  of  far  more  than  thou 
thoughtest.  The  treasures  of  the  Pharaohs 
would  show  thee  little  of  what  thou  hast  seen 
in  that  grain  of  sand.     Farewell,  O  Caliph  I   I 
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have  been  ordained  but  to  live  till  I  had  seen 
and  known  tbee,  and  then  to  depart.  In  that 
world  where  the  hearts  of  men  shall  be  more 
open  to  each  other  than  their  books  are  here,  it 
will  be  read  in  mine,  that  I  hold  thee  ignorant 
and  headstrong,  but  still  a  man,  and  therefore 
capable  of  good.  Farewell!  I  am  but  a  grain 
of  sand ;  hide  my  corpse  under  those  of  the  desert 
before  me." 

The  hermit  sank  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  caye 
at  Omar's  feet,  quite  dead. 


SAYINGS  AND  ESSAYINGS. 


A  N  unproductive  truth  is  none.     But  there  are 
products  which  cannot  be  weighed  even  in 
patent  scales^  nor  brought  to  market. 


It  is  an  old  discovery  that  man  passes  from 
knowledge  to  doubt,  and  thence  again  attains  to 
knowledge.  But  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  to  suppose 
that  we  return  not  only  to  the  same  knowledge, 
but  in  the  same  forms,  and  under  the  same  limi- 
tations as  before. 


All  religion  implies  that  the  universe  is  a 
system  of  essential  good,  not  evil.  And  this  in 
spite  of  experience,  which  acquaints  us  with 
nothing  but  a  mixture,  in  larger  or  smaller  pro- 
portions, of  good  and  evil,  neither  of  them  at  any 
time  pure  from  some  ingredient  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  great  general  axiom  of  all  higher  than 
Pagan  religion  is  the  existence  of  an  Absolute 
which  transcends  experience.  No  philosophy 
which  teaches  this  can,  without  danger  of  ca- 
lumny, be  called  irreligious. 


'Of  a  mere  chaos,  blank  ignorance  would  be 
the  only  corresponding  image  in  the  soul.  Of  a 
mere  hell,  an  unchecked  appetite  of  hatred  would 
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i  proper  counterpart  in  man.  All  know 
contradicts  the  one  view,  all  goodness  the 
The  energies  of  life  in  all  men  work  in 
itioQ  to  both  falsehoods,  and  take  for  granted 
imptineSB.  But  the  clear  insight  and  ma- 
onscientiouBness  of  the  wise  man  realize  the 
ete  victory  over  all  doubt  of  truth,  and  all 
)andonment  to  eviL 


)  true  idea  of  a  philosopher,  and  that  which, 
apprehended,  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
real  reverence,  even  if  only  a  reverential 
1,  connected  with  the  name,  is, — a  man  who 
ns  an  Absolute  Truth  more  clearly  than 
:,  and  is  thuB  enabled  to  found  on  it  a 
!fic,  that  iB,  systematic  construction  of  all 
ledge. ,  To  tluB  idea  is  directly  opposed  that 
lan  whose  aim  is  to  establish  the  uncert^ty 
thingB, — who  is  c^i:^  only  that  we  can 
nothing  certainly.  To  this  class  of  thinkers 
r  not  merely  Pyrrhonists,  that  is,  the  dealers 
f  and  captious  frivolities  of  speculation,  but 
10  maintain,  however  zealously  and  consis- 
,  that  we  know  nothing  beyond  appearances, 
who  teach  that  truth  is  endowed  with  a 
/e  value  and  certainty,  but  only  in  reference 
.  who  are  essentially  fallible,  as  having  in 
ves  no  measure  or  organ  of  the  AbBolute. 
ich  men  Locke,  though  often  inconsistent,  , 
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and  sometimes  suggesting  a  higher  belief  than 
he  could  clearly  understand^  is  on  the  whole  the 
great  modem  master.  But  from  this  it  by  no 
means  follows, — nor  is  it  at  all  true, — ^that  he 
and  his  most  decided  jfollowers  have  asserted 
nothing  but  error  as  to  the  mode  in  which  our 
conceptions  arise  and  are  associated  and  genera- 
lized. On  the  contrary  his  writings,  and  those  of 
others  who  pursue  the  same  method,  abound  in 
ingenious  and  undeniable  explanations  of  many 
phenomena  of  consciousness.  Their  error,— when 
a  philosopher  of  a  higher  and  more  genuine  school 
must  believe  them  in  error, — ^is  in  the  denial  of 
any  deeper  ground  of  conviction  in  man,  than  that 
which  can  be  reduced  to  the  impressions  of  objects, 
and  the  manufacture  of  these  into  conceptions  and 
sequences  of  conceptions. 


The  belief  in  an  Absolute  Truth  discernible  by 
man,  under  whatever  conditions,  is  the  common 
ground  of  all  constructive,  all  religious  philoso- 
phies; by  which  they  are  contradistinguished 
from  all  the  schemes  which  would  reduce  the 
objects  of  knowledge  to  an  accidental  and  relative 
medley  of  facts,  and  the  powers  of  knowing  to 
implements  produced  by  no  previous  high  neces- 
rity  of  reason,  and  of  which  we  can  only  say  that 
here  they  are, — and  neither  why  nor  whence. 
The  enquiries  of  the  empirical  analysts  pursued, 
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aa  they  may  be,  with  serioiis  deyotion  to  truth* 
havj^  yet  80  strong  a  tendency  to  deaden  and 
chpke  up  the  inlets  for  all  higher  suggestions, 
that  the  affirmation  of  an  absolute  reality  dis- 
oernible  by  man  seems  to  such  a  cme,  when  at 
aU|  accomplished  in  his  own  methoc^  no  better 
th4n  the  conceits  of  children,  or  the  dreams  of 
sleepers.  If  any  one  take  this  view>  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  refute  him ;  for  his  theory  does  per- 
fectly well  exphiin  all  the  fiicts  that  he  acknow- 
ledges, or  can  be  led  to  af^rehend.  If  he  once 
make  up  his  mind  that  human  existence  is  no- 
thing better  than  the  frightfid  farce,  which  on  his 
s^eme  it  i^pears  to  men  of  larger  and  more 
aspiring  souls, — what  can  be  said,  but  that  he 
must  make  the  best  of  the  world  which  he  has 
chosen  for  himself? 


The  Absolute  Truth  of  the  philosopher  has 
doubtless  never  been  apprehended  by  the  mass 
of  mankind^  as  divested  of  innumerable  arbitrary 
and  often  absurd  adjuncts.  Yet  there  are  few 
who  have  not  been  visited  by  some  faint  and 
broken  image  of  an  unchangeable  Ground,  an 
eternal  Keason,  an  inexhaustible  Fount  of  Life, 
a  pure  Love,  a  perfect  Will,  a  universal  God; 
though  doubtless  even  Christianity  has  as  yet 
communicated  a  clear,  devout,  mature  knowledge 
of  this  idea  to  but  a  small  portion  of  those  who 
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p-ofess  it.  The  verdict  of  the  multitude,  igno- 
rant as  they  are,  first  of  what  they  do  mean,  aand 
secondly  of  what  they  ought  to  mean,  is  on  the 
whole  in  favour  of  a  Reality  of  Truth.  But  the 
seer  who  does  know  what  he  affirms,  has  a  cer 
tainty  which  votes  and  adherents  cannot  augment 
nor  deniers  take  away.  Seeing  the  truth  in  itself 
as  it  is,  he  cannot  but  know  that  he  sees  it,  and 
would  still  possess  this  insight,  though  he  were 
the  one  among  a  thousand  millions  who  believed 
that  man  is  more  than  a  phantom  of  the  night 


Any  fool,  much  more  any  score  of  fools,  can 
kill  the  wisest  of  men.  Yet  history  teaches  no- 
thing, if  not  this,  that  the  final  estimation  which 
decides  all  conflicts,  is  by  weight,  not  tale. 


A  self-complacent  horror  of  mysticism  in  spe- 
culation is  apt  to  be  the  mark  of  him  who  cannot 
see  at  all,  what  the  mystic  sees  obscurely. 


How  often  is  the  meaning  of  any  appearance 
not  only  different  from,  but  the  very  reverse  of 
what  it  seems !  Pursue  this  contrast  to  its  source ; 
and  we  are  not  far  from  the  highest  truth  of  spe- 
culation. 

■      *  I     III 

The  greatest  iiHitance  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Apparent  and  the  Real  is  found  in  the  world 

I.    \ 
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itself  as  a  whole,  wluch  presents  to  us  a  mass  of 
fluctuating  atoms,  and  yet  reveals  an  Eternal 
Oneness,  as  its  true  origin  and  life. 


Most  English  persons  of  liberal  education 
would  say  that  the  primary  question  in  philo- 
sophy is  this, — whether  the  human  mind  has,  or 
has  not  any  capacities,  but  those  of  sensation, 
memory,  and  association;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  from  these  alone  all  knowledge  and  all 
principles  of  action  are  derived?  This  would 
perhaps  be  the  statement  of  those  who  take 
either  the  one  or  the  other  side  in  the  contro- 
versy. A  man  of  a  deeper,  ampler,  and,  as  it  is 
called  among  us,  a.  more  mystical  mind,  than 
can  be  looked  for  among  men  of  business  and  of 
fashion,  would  say  that  phUosophy  starts  from 
the  assumption  of  a  power  in  man  to  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  an  Absolute  Truth,  on  which 
the  particular  truths  of  experience  depend,  and 
from  which  they  receive  their  explanation*  The 
teacher  of  association  and  similar  processes,  as 
solving  all  mysteries  into  mere  commonplaces, 
says  that  the  sensation  of  bitter  or  sweet  cannot 
be  imparted  by  words  to  him  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced it.  So  the  believer  in  a  fontal  reality, 
above  all  phenomena,  and  their  generalized  laws, 
says  that  the  intuition  of  this,  and  the  accom- 
panying conviction  of  its  indubitableness,  cannot 
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be  conveyed  by  mere  verbal  teachings  and  re- 
quires a  training  of  the  affections^  imagination, 
and  will,  as  well  as  the  understanding,  in  order 
to  bring  it  within  our  reach.  Only  the  one 
asserts  that  there  is  nothing  in  man,  which  is 
not  obvious  in  all  men ;  the  other,  that  there  is 
much,  and  the  best,  which  in  most  has  never 
distinctly  appeared,  and  shows  itself  only  by 
vague  but  unconquerable  feeling. 


The  reduciio  ad  ahsurduniy  the  triumphant 
sarcasm  of  the  follower  of  Locke,  commonly 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  asserted  truth  of  the 
visionary  enthusiast  cannot  be  stated  in  terms 
of  the  sensations,  and  their  images  and  asso- 
ciated results,  without  manifest  self-contradiction, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  a  mere  lunacy.  But 
this  is  only  a  ridiculous  conclusion  from  a  state- 
ment, which  is  essential  to  the  very  case  of  the 
transcendentalist.  For  it  is  his  allegation,  that 
there  is  such  a  truth  as  cannot  be  conveyed, 
except  in  language  which  must  appear  an  inane 
jargon  to  all  who  resolve  existence  into  a  nothing 
but  Yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  Hobbes, 
Locke,  and  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  Brown, 
and  one  in  acuteness,  clearness,  and  coherence, 
equal  to  any  of  these,  the  late  James  Mill,  have 
given,  not  only  very  ingenious,  but  quite  adequate 
expositions  of  many  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
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while  admitliBg  onlj  th^  eeantieet  premises  aad 
data.  On  laying  down  tb^Yolumes,  and  especiallj 
the  Analyne  of  the  Human  Mind  hj  the  last  and 
most  coQsi^te^t  of  these  writers*  it  is  hard  not  to 
feel  for  a  time  ^  if,  after  all,  men  might  be  a  mere 
bundle  of  these  dry  sticks  thus  neatly  fitted  aiM) 
tied  together*  But  at  last,  to  any  one  who  hsm 
habitually  breathed  a  more  devout  air^  and  liyied 
in  the  belief  that  there  is  something  above,  which 
we  can  never  do  more  than  look  up  to,  the  old 
faith  of  sages,  and  poets,  and  saintly  hearts,  nay, 
that  of  the  great  multitude  of  civilized  men,  how- 
ever blundered  and  distorted  by  them,  returns 
with  power.  We  thus  find  in  the  conviction  that 
there  is  an  Absolute  Truth  and  good,  however 
diversely  manifested  to  different  lands  and  gene-* 
ratioiis,  a  depth  and  strength,  a  sufficiency  for  the 
demands  of  the  reason,  which  no  small  psycho^ 
logical  theory  can  explain,  and  which  therefore 
none  should  be  allowed  ^  explain  away.  Must 
we  then  say  that  truth  is  inconsistent  with  itself, 
and  that  the  analysis  of  phenomena  by  Hartley  or 
Mill,  though  irrefutable,  must  be  set  aside,  be- 
cause it  is  discordant  from  the  belief  in  a  super- 
sensual  and  eternal  Idea  ?  Assuredly  not  But 
we  may  admit  by  far  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
positive  in  their  teaching,  and  yet  bold  that  they 
merely  explain  the  process,  by  which  sensations, 
images,  and  associations  build  up  the  mass  of 
common  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  neverthe- 
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less  must  rest  at  last  on  a  deeper  and  more 
pennanent  foundation. 


Man's  actual  knowledge  may  easily  be  mea- 
sured. His  ignorance  is  for  him  unfathomable: 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  ignorance. 
But  on  the  other  hand  his  knowledge^  were  it  but 
the  oonscious  certwity  of  the  difference  between 
odd  and  even  numbers,  or  of  the  idea  of  a  circle, 
pioyes  that  existence  is  essentially  knowable  by 
him,  and  that  he  has  the  capacity  £or  knowing  it 
altogether.  Our  ignorance  is  immense,  but  not 
entire.  All  actually  share  in  it;  but  it  is  not 
constitutive  universal,  characteristic  of  the  race. 
Knowledge  is  all  these.  It,  with  all  its  infinity, 
surrounds  us,  calls  us,  belongs  to  us,  is  ideally 
ours.  Not  only  the  child,  the  peasant^  ihe  sage 
are  ignorant*  So  also  are  the  insentient  stone,  the 
onmoving  plant,  the  unreflecting  animaL  Man 
like  these  is  ign(»rant :  but  it  is  his  crowning  dis* 
tinction  that  he  knows  himself  to  be  so,  as  having 
m  his  knowledge  a  standard  which  proves  him 
ignorant. 

Contented  ignorance  of  that  which  we  may 
know,  has  a  no  less  deplorable  likeness  to  the 
condition  of  brutes,  than  the  most  obvious  brutali* 
ties  to  which  we  degrade  our  nature. 
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Often  has  it  been  said,  far  oftener  indistmctly 
felt,  that  nothimr  is  more  really  inconsistent  wilh 

of  buckram  seyerity.     Thus  the  corrupt  exagge- 
ration of  prudes  fastens  as  a  stain  on  the  soul  the 
tint  which  might  otherwise  haye  been  but  a  play 
of  shadow.  In  such  a  tone  of  mind, — and  how  much 
of  it  is  there  in  England,  especially  in  England's 
moral  self-complacency  I — it  is  plain  that  the  waat 
of  inward  life  betrays  itself  by  the  prurient  excess 
of  life  on  the  surface*     A  careless  unconscious 
ease   of  soul  as  to  trifles  arises  naturally  from 
the  habitual  presence  of  that  spirit  of  free  purity 
and  generosity,  which  alone  can  render  any  human 
life  really  mond,  under  the  paint.     That  is  only  a 
fit  and  meritable  contrast  to  the  stiff  and  bitter 
pedantry  of  duty,  which  is  presented  in  the  em- 
phatic licences  and  naked  orgies  of  genial  black- 
guardism, such  as  has  not  wanted  eulogists  among 
us.     In  the  former  case  the  dirt  is  frozen  into 
lumps,  and  may  be  handled  with  less  defilement. 
In  the'  other  it  is  liquid,  rank,  and  steaming^  and 
gives  one  at  least  the  hope  that  it  may  flow  down 
its  proper  channels  into   some  congenial   abyss. 
StiU  all  is  dirt  alike ;  and  the  less  that  any  one 
meddles  with  it,  saye  those  to  whom  such  work 
belongs,  the  better  for  himself  and  for  those  who 
happen  to  pass  to  windward  of  him.     But  in  this 
country,  and  in  our  age,  the  extremeis  of  wanton 
self-indulgence  are  far  less  in  fashion,  and  there- 
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fore  less  need  to  be  denounced,  than  the  acrid  and 
noxious  pretences  of  those  who  overcharge  their 
mimicry  of  conscience,  because  they  know  no- 
thing of  the  reality. 


The  genius  of  the  age,  meaning  its  character- 
istic tendency,  is  not  a  phrase  so  unlike,  as  it 
seems  at  first  sight,  to  that  of  the  genius  of  a  man, 
namely,  the  highest  thought  that  inspires  him  and 
marks  him  out  firom  the  crowd.  Genius,  in 
the  one  expression,  means  indeed  something  like 
temper  or  character, — ^in  the  other,  originality, — 
the  power  of  realizing  the  previously  unknown, 
whether  in  art  or  science  or  life.  But  every 
generation  has  genius  in  the  higher  sense,  though 
every  noan  has  not.  That  is  to  say,  every  genera- 
tion has  a  feeling  that,  in  some  direction  or  other 
before  it,  there  lies  an  infinite  unknown  reality, 
towards  which  it  must  work,  and  which  promises 
it  endless  triumphs  and  inomeasurable  rewards. 
This  feeling  is  never  a  deception ;  for  it  points  to 
a  universe  of  wonder,  which  does  not  merely  lie 
before  us,  on  this  side  or  that,  but  encompasses  us 
on  all ;  though  generally  it  is  but  through  some 
one  vista  that  any  age  or  man  can  discern  and 
effectually  approach  it.  Thus  too  theie  is  some- 
thing of  genius  in  all  children,  who  ave  distih- 
goished  from  adults  in  nothing  more  than  in  this, 
that  their  world,  being  so  much  smaller  than  ours, 
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seem?  to  them  so  much  hu^er  than  ours  appeara 
to  most  of  OS.  But  all  the  higher  emotions  bring, 
to  all  who  experience  them«  something  o£  the 
tremulous  joy  and  sublime  anticipations  of  creatiTe 
genius.  What  mother  has  not  felt  this,  bending 
over  her  child?  What  lover,  looking  along  the 
path  on  which  he  has  seen,  or  hopes  to  see,  the 
woman  he  loves? 


In  a  practical  country  like  ours,  that  iai,  one 
where  ahnost  all  the  eneigies  of  almost  all  ener* 
getic  minds  are  employed  in  outward  work  of 
some  kind,  a  man  of  a  different  temper  and  ten** 
dencies  is  not  only  hampered  and  wounded  by 
endless  discordances  in  his  life  with  that  d  aU 
around  him;  but  finding  no  sympathy,  and  no 
puUic  at  one  with  him,  he  is  perpetually  driven 
into  doubt  of  the  reality  and  worth  of  the  objects, 
which  alone  can  satisfy  his  deepest  feeUngs,  aaad 
suitably  engage  hia  best  faculties.  A  philosopher 
in  England  has  the  discomfort  of  an  eagle  in 
darkness^  while  he  is  held  to  be  an  owl  in  day- 
light 0  Wretched  therefore  is  he,  if  his  philosophy 
be  but  that  of  the  head,  and  does  not  so  straigth^ 
and  purify  his  heart,  as  to  sustain  him  agabst 
neglect,  soUtude^  the  mistrust  and  soniow  of  lui 
friends,  aad  the  loud  revilings  o£  all  who  £uicy 
any  difference  of  pursuits  and  affections  fiom 
liieivs  to  be  an  intentional  outrage  against  thei9* 
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In  &ct,  in  opposing  onrselyes  to  the  stream  of 
things,  which  we  cannot  altogether  escape  from, 
our  onlj  justification  most  be  a  lore  of  truth, 
inseparable  from  a  knowledge  of  it,  which  brings 
still  more  of  inward  consolation  than  of  outward 
trial 

It  is  a  melandiolj  thing,  when  any  one  who 
professes  dcTOtion  to  the  pure  sendee  of  wisdom, 
and  who  must  know  how  few  as  jet  imagine  that 
th^e  is  such  a  vocation  for  man,  at  the  same  time 
complains  fretfiiUy  of  the  indifierence  and  injustice 
of  the  world*  If  wisdom  is  not  better  than  the 
world  of  to-day^  why  not  serre  the  worlds  instead 
of  wisdcMu?  If  it  id,  why  complain  of  the  ex- 
change^  by  wHeh  you  have  been  so  much  the 
gainer  ?  The  jewel  hidden  under  the  sand  of  the 
desert  laments  not  its  dark  and  silent  lot.  The 
sand  lies  opesa  to  the  sun  and  dews,  and  to  the 
feet  of  the  ostrich,  the  antelope,  the  camel,  and  of 
ail  unclean  beasts.  Tl^  jewel  is  concealed,  be^ 
cause  it  is,  not  because  it  is  not,  precious.  When 
the  true  day  comes,  whidi  will  consign  the  dust 
to  neglect^  it  wiU  be  owned  and  honoured ;  and 
St  all  eyents  to  be  a  spark  of  diamond  is  more 
than  to  be  a  grain  of  sand. 


The  helye  of  the  hatchet  disputed  against  the 
blade,  which  was  the  worthier?    Nay,  said  the 
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The  striving  of  modem  fiuhionable  education  U 
to  make  the  character  impressive ;  while  the  result 
of  good  education,  though  not  the  turn,  wonld  be 
to  make  it  expresdve. 


It  would  he  unjust  to  deny  that  iu  our  age 
there  ie  a  far  wider  difiusion  of  humanity,  tole- 
rance, information,  smooth  manners,  and  j^eaong 
accomplishments,  than  there  ever  was  before  in 
the  world.  But  this  very  improvement  makea 
the  task  of  life,  and  therefore  of  truning  lif^ 
more  difficult  For  these  things  are  all  the  lig^t 
and  movable  material  of  manhood,  not  the  vital 
organizing  strength.  Yet  they  have  in  themselves 
a  reality  of  good ;  only  it  seans  much  greater  than 
it  is.  We  are  thus  tempted  to  make  them  substi- 
tutes for  a  law,  a  reli^on,  which  they  in  fact  re- 
quire in  order  to  direct  them.  While  these  glim- 
merings of  a  higher  troth  augment  and  br^ten 
round  us,  there  is  more  and  harder  work  for  the 
conscience  and  will,  for  the  main  wheel  of  the 
character  to  do,  in  keeping  right  bo  much  that 
was  unknown  in  simpler  times,  and  which  yet  in 
our  time  we  have  no  business  to  relinciaish. 


There  is  a  tendency  in  modem  education  to 
cover  the  fingers  with  rings,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cut  the  sinews  at  the  wrist. 
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tellectual^  is  another  question.  The  class  that 
most  commonly  decides  the  matter  in  its  own 
favour,  viz.,  the  clever  and  well-informed  of  the 
professional  and  mercantile  rank,  though  probably 
they  may  be  on  the  whole  the  best  among  us,  are 
certainly  by  no  means  free  from  bias,  or  at  all 
peculiarly  aware  of  those  defects  of  their  own, 
which  must  be  weighed  against  the  mischiefs  of 
aristocratic  habits.  On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  in 
the  highest  life  of  England,  as  compared  with  the 
middling,  there  is  more  of  the  smaller,  and  less  of 
the  larger  morals.  For  leisure,  and  ample  and 
constant  means  of  enjoytnent,  are  less  favourable 
to  virtue  and  wisdom,  than  to  manners  and  taste. 
Only,  be  it  remembered,  that  good  manners  and 
good  taste  are,  so  far  as  their  influence  reaches, 
hostile,  not  friendly,  to  vice  and  folly. 


Evil  in  modem  education,  as  in  modern  life, 
generally  takes  the  form  of  meanness,  weakness, 
and  rottenness  in  the  substance  and  core,  with  a 
tricksy  sensual  varnish  on  the  surface. 


While  the  labour  and  urgency  of  life  are  di- 
rected to  mere  worldly  ends,  the  relaxations  and 
ornaments  will  naturally  also  be  governed  by  a 
taste  for  the  showy  and  luxurious, — ^for  that  which 
produces  the  utmost  display,  with  the  least  value. 
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The  striving  of  modem  fashionable  education  is 
to  make  the  character  impressiye ;  while  the  result 
of  good  education,  though  not  the  aun,  would  be 
to  make  it  ezpressiYe. 


It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  in  our  age 
there  is  a  £»  wider  dijSusion  of  humanity,  tole- 
rance, information,  smooth  manners,  and  pleasing 
accomplishments,  than  there  ever  was  before  in 
the  world*  But  this  very  improvement  makes 
the  task  of  life,  and  therefore  of  training  life, 
more  difficult*  For  these  things  are  all  the  light 
and  movable  material  of  manhood,  not  the  vital 
organising  strength.  Yet  they  have  in  themaelves 
a  reality  of  good ;  only  it  seems  much  greater  than 
it  is.  We  are  thus  tempted  to  make  them  substi- 
tutes for  a  law,  a  religion,  which  they  in  fact  re- 
quire in  order  to  direct  them.  While  these  glim- 
merings of  a  higher  truth  augment  and  br^ten 
round  us,  there  is  more  and  harder  work  for  the 
conscience  and  will,  for  the  main  wheel  of  the 
character  to  do,  in  keeping  right  so  much  that 
was  unknown  in  simpler  times,  and  which  yet  in 
our  time  we  have  no  business  to  relinquish. 


There  is  a  tendency  in  modem  education  to 
cover  the  fingers  with  rings,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cut  the  sinews  at  the  wrist. 
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No  wonder  that  in  the  devil's  market  a  lai^e 
nut-fihell,  with  a  maggot  in  it,  passes  for  more 
than  a  small  one,  which  is  whole  and  sound  ;-^ 
that  oranges  are  cnltiyated  by  his  gardeners  to 
have  the  finest  skins,  and  no  juice ; — and  that  in 
his  picture*gaUeries  frames  inclosing  nothing,  and 
sheets  of  varnish  with  no  fiimns  seen  in  them,  but 
the  reflection  of  the  spectator,  hold  the  place  of 
true  delineations. 


One  sometimes  sees  others  than  Irishmen,  when 
they  want  to  have  a  vehicle  for  use,  make  their 
barrow  as  large  as  possible,  and  fill  it  with  a  heap 
of  goods,  but  only  forget  one  thing, — the  wheel. 
Now,  as  a  big  wheel-barrow  without  a  wheel,  so 
is  a  man  full  of  talk  and  cleverness  and  success, 
but  without  a  character,  and  a  principle  higher 
than  himself,  on  which  the  character  depends. 


A  maok  must  have  bread  to  live  on,  bread 
growing  in  the  fields  around  him,  ground  in  a 
mill,  and  baked  in  an  oven  within  his  reach. 
Dust  indeed  he  may  find,  without  having  it  sown 
or  reaped  or  ground  or  baked  for  him;  and  a 
traveller  may  tell  him  of  fruits  and  viands  much 
better  than  bread,  to  be  found  in  India  or  the 
Moon:  but  the  dust  will  not  feed  him,  nor  the 
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name  of  pine-apples  and  nectar  serve  him  for 
dinner.  So  is  it  with  our  need  of  religion. 
Worldly  maxims  of  prudence  and  knowledge  will 
not  do  as  a  substitute ;  and  philosophy,  which,  to 
be  comprehensive  and  lasting,  must  be  religious 
philosophy,  is  for  all  but  a  few  as  ury  as  the 
rumour  of  a  magic  garden,  and  the  tale  of  lunar 
feasts  and  quintessential  potations. 


The  worst  education,  which  teaches  self-denial, 
is  better  than  the  best  which  teaches  everything 
else,  and  not  that. 


Mere  benevolence  is  little  better  than  worth- 
less, as  a  first  principle  of  life.  To  love  men, 
without  knowing  what  we  are  to  love  in  them,  is 
a  moral  appetite,  which  may  easily  be  too  indis- 
criminate. Faith  must  stand  first,  the  trustful 
insight  into  a  truth  which  shows  what  we  are  to 
love,  and  why:  otherwise  the  love  ends  in  a 
melancholy  dream.  It  is  the  mere  moonshine  of 
the  mind,  which,  if  genuine,  and  not  a  stage- 
carpenter's  tallow  moonshinc'points  to  and  proves 
a  simshine,  a  knowledge  and  love  of  good  unmin- 
gled  and  pure,  and  not,  as  in  human  beings, 
muddled  with  infinite  dirt  and  lies. 
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It  is  most  true,  and  most  fitting  to  be  said  to 
many  in  our  day,  that  a  man  has  no  business  to 
cut  himself  off  from  communion  with  so  rich  and 
maniibld  a  world  as  ours,  or  arbitrarily  to  harden 
and  narrow  his  life  on  any  of  the  sides  on  which 
it  is  open  and  sensitive.  But  it  is  also  no  less 
necessary,  and  perhaps  in  this  time  more  re- 
quired, to  urge  that  a  man's  first  vocation  is  to 
be  a  man, — ^a  practical,  personal  being,  with  a 
reasonable  moral  existence,  which  must  be  kept 
strong  and  in  working  order,  at  all  expense  of 
pleasure,  talent,  brilliancy,  and  success.  It  is 
easy  to  lose  one's  self,  or,  as  the  Scripture  has  it, 
one's  own  soul,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  and 
glittering  forms  of  good,  which  the  world  offers, 
and  which  our  life  apprehends.  But  to  know 
any  of  these  as  realities,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
by  being  real  in  our  own  human  ground  of  will, 
conscience,  personal  energy.  Then  will  the  world 
also  begin  to  be  real  for  us;  and  we  may  go  on 
through  eternity  mining  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
in  endless  diversities  of  direction,  in  a  region  of 
inexhaustible  realities.  It  is  not  by  lying  down 
and  dreaming  of  many  roads  that  we  get  on. 
By  standing  up  and  actually  walking,  we  find 
a  real  road  under  our  feet,  which  in  time  will 
lead  us  into  all  the  roads  that  we  are  capable  of 
knowing.  And  there  are  many  more  than  we 
can  ever  dream  of;  for  dreams  are  but  the  con- 
fused remains  of  what  we  have  known  already. 
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Better  a  cut  finger  than  no  knife.  The  boy 
indeed  bears  the  cut  fing^  for  the  sake  of  the 
knife;  but  a  wise  parent  will  often  think  the 
cut  the  refd  gain,  and  the  knife  expedient  for  the 
sake  of  it. 


All  nature  presents  to  us  the  spectacle  of  a 
divine  light,  working  and  moulding  twilight 
shapes  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  But  this  dari^- 
nessy  out  of  which  all  the  realities  of  existence 
below  man  rise,  is  but  the  want  of  light.  In 
man  the  light  of  Grod  knows  itself  as  light,  and 
shakes  off  more  and  more  of  the  darkness  min* 
gled  with  it.  But  in  him  there  is  also,  and 
therefore,  a  power  of  thickening  the  darkness 
into  something  far  blacker  and  more  palpably 
dark,  than  can  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
universe.  There  it  is  the  want  of  light,  here 
the  oomiption  of  light.  And  this  new  mischief, 
this  plague-struck  good,  takes  place  in  every  man, 
who  consciously,  as  all  of  us  so  often  do,  prefers 
wrong  to  right,  and  the  worse  rather  than  the 
better. 


We  laugh  at  the  old  worshipers  of  sticks  and 
stones,  pot*herbs  and  onions.  Yet  these  are 
really  good  and  reasonable  things,  and  display 
a  wise  and  benign  power  in  the  production  of 
them.  But  soft  fashionable  sentiment,  popular 
swaggering  phrases,  arbitrary  dogmas,  the  gene- 
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ralized  lies  of  {nroverbial  cannii^,  ^hlch  pass  for 
trailis  by  being  lies  comprehensive,  are  utteiiy 
worthless.  Thej  are  the  dregs  and  scourings  of 
whatever  in  man  is  diabolical  Yet  these  are 
the  true  gods  of  millions,  who  read  tracts,  news- 
papers, and  novels.  These  are  the  invisible 
powers,  on  which  they  rely,  and  on  which  they 
try  to  build  their  existence.  For  anything 
I  know,  an  old  Egyptian  who  worshipped  a 
cabbage,  may  have  been  less  absurd  in  doing  so, 
than  this  or  that  sensitive  and  fantastic  idolater 
of  landscapes  and  size-coloured  daubery,  of  tinsel 
talents  and  melo-dramatic  greatness.  An  Irish 
peasant,  honouring  with  his  mouth  a  glorified 
potato,  would  be  performing  a  more  reasonable 
service  than  that  to  which  he  often  submits  him- 
self. 


From  want  of  reverence  may  I  and  my  children 
be  preserved  I  But  this  prayer  is  not  heartier 
than  that  which  I  offer  for  preservation  from  the 
Peverence  of  hollow  notions  and  smoky  dreams, 
half  felt  to  be  lies,  while  we  bow  down  to  theuL 
In  singleness  of  heart  to  believe  and  do  what 
highest  we  know,-^how  few  and  simple  are  the 
words!  yet  their  meaning  fathoms  the  depths, 
and  compasses  the  horizon  of  life. 


For  a  man  of  but  half  his  years  I  well  knew 
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seeing  to  them  m  much  larger  than  ours  appears 
to  m^st  of  us.  But  all  the  higher  emotions  bring, 
to  all  who  experience  them,  eomething  o£  the 
tremulous  joy  and  sublime  antidpationsof  creatiYe 
genius.  What  mother  has  not  felt  this,  bending 
over  her  child?  What  lover,  looking  along  the 
path  on  which  he  has  seen,  or  hopes  to  9ee,  the 
woman  he  loves  ? 


In  a  practical  country  like  ours,  that  ia»  one 
where  ahnost  all  the  energies  of  almost  all  ener^ 
getic  minds  are  employed  in  outward  work  of 
some  kind,  a  man  of  a  different  temper  and  tea*^ 
dencles  is  not  only  hampered  and  wounded  by 
endless  discordances  in  his  bfe  with  that  of  ^ 
around  him;  but  finding  no  8ympathy>  and  no 
public  at  one  with  him,  he  is  perpetually  dlriTen 
into  doubt  of  the  reality  and  worth  of  tiie  objiects, 
which  alone  can  satisfy  his  deepest  feelings,  and 
suitably  engage  his  best  faculties.  A  phUosc^er 
in  England  has  the  discomfort  of  an  eagle  in 
darkness^  wMIe  he  is  held  to  be  an  owl  in  day- 
light 4  Wretched  therefore  is  he>  if  his  philosophy 
be  but  that  of  the  head,  and  does  not  so  s<3*engthea 
and  purify  his  heart,  as  to  sustain  him  agais^t 
neglect,  sofitude^  the  mistrust  and  sorrow  of  las 
friends,  aad  the  loud  revijings  c^  all  who  fancy 
any  difference  of  pursuits  and  affections  from 
theirs  to  be  an  intentional  outrage  against  theno. 
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In  fact^  in  opposing  onrselves  to  the  stream  of 
things^  which  we  cannot  altogether  escape  from, 
onr  onlj  justification  must  be  a  lore  of  truth, 
inseparable  from  a  knowledge  of  it,  which  brings 
still  more  of  inward  consolation  than  of  outward 
trial. 

It  is  a  melandioly  thing,  when  any  one  who 
professes  devotion  to  the  pure  service  of  wisdom, 
and  who  must  know  how  few  as  jet  imagine  that 
there  is  such  a  vocation  for  man,  at  the  same  time 
complains  fretfully  of  the  indifference  and  injustice 
of  the  workL  If  wisdom  is  not  better  thim  the 
world  of  to-day,  why  not  serve  the  world,  instead 
of  wisdom?  If  it  is,  why  complain  of  the  ex- 
diange,  by  wUeh  you  have  been  so  much  the 
gainer?  The  jewel  hidden  under  the  sand  of  tiie 
desert  laments  not  its  dark  and  silent  lot.  The 
sand  lies  open  to  the  sun  and  dews,  and  to  the 
feet  of  the  ostrich,  the  antelope,  the  camel,  and  of 
all  unclean  beasts.  The  jewel  is  concealed,  be- 
cause it  is,  not  because  it  id  not,  precious.  When 
the  true  day  comes,  which  will  consign  the  dust 
to  neglect,  it  will  be  owned  and  honoured;  and 
at  all  events  to  be  a  spark  of  diamond  is  more 
than  to  be  a  grain  of  sand* 


The  helve  of  the  hatchet  disputed  against  the 
blade,  which  was  the  worthier?    Nay^  said  the 
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wise  raven^ — which  listened  to  the  argument,  and 
had  not  spoken  for  a  thousand  years  before,-— 
the  steel  will  hew  a  hundred  handles  for  itself;  but 
the  hundred  handles  could  never  shape  one  blade. 


The  tone  of  the  perfectly  well-bred,  that  is,  of 
those  who,  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  refinement, 
have  been  in  circumstances  to  attain  its  best 
graces  and  accomplishments;  has  a  charm,  which 
many  can  feel  who  do  not  possess  it.  :  Only  those 
do  not  imagine  it,  who  have  no  sense  for  the 
beautiful  in  action,  and  for  the  quiet  expressive- 
ness of  complete  cultivation.  The  peree|>tion  df 
its  value  will  not  enable  any  man  to  reach.it  by 
dint  of  industry  and  talents.  He  must  join  to 
the  tendencies,  which  are  a  gift  from  Heaven^  the 
good  fortune  of  long  and  familiar  intercourse,  even 
from  his  youth,  with  a  circle  of  persons  to  whom 
finished  politeness  is  habitual,  and  thus  involun- 
tary. In  the  highest  classes  there  is  many  a  man 
who  has  not  this  recommendation.  But  that, 
among  persons  of  eminent  social  position,  there  is 
niot  a  higher  average  of  good  manners,  a  milder, 
general  climate  of  demeanour,  than  among  the 
mass  of  those  whose  main  purpose  in  life  is  labour, 
however  ingenious  for  outward  ends, — ^none  but 
the  very  ignorant  would  be  bold  enough  to  pre- 
tend. How  far  this  superiority  is  counterbalanced 
by  inconveniences  in  other  respects,  moral  or  in- 
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tellectual^  is  another  question.  The  class  that 
most  commonly  decides  the  matter  in  its  own 
fayour,  viz.,  the  clever  and  well-informed  of  the 
professional  and  mercantile  rank,  though  probably 
they  may  be  on  the  whole  the  best  among  ns,  are 
certainly  by  no  means  free  from  bias,  or  at  all 
peculiarly  aware  of  those  defects  of  their  own, 
which  must  be  weighed  against  the  mischiefs  of 
aristocratic  habits.  On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  in 
the  highest  life  of  England,  as  compared  with  the 
middling,  there  is  more  of  the  smaller,  and  less  of 
the  larger  morals.  For  leisure,  and  ample  and 
constant  means  of  enjoytnent,  are  less  favourable 
to  virtue  and  wisdom,  than  to  manners  and  taste. 
Only,  be  it  remembered,  that  good  manners  and 
good  taste  are,  so  far  as  their  influence  reaches, 
hostile,  not  friendly,  to  vice  and  folly. 


Evil  in  modem  education,  as  in  modern  life, 
generally  takes  the  form  of  meanness,  weakness, 
and  rottenness  in  the  substance  and  core,  with  a 
tricksy  sensual  varnish  on  the  surface. 


While  the  labour  and  urgency  of  life  are  di- 
rected to  mere  worldly  ends,  the  relaxations  and 
omamenta  will  naturally  also  be  governed  by  a 
taste  for  the  showy  and  luxurious, — ^for  that  which 
produces  the  utmost  display,  with  the  least  value. 
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The  Striving  of  modem  fashionable  education  is 
to  make  the  character  impressiye ;  while  the  result 
of  good  education,  though  not  the  aun,  would  be 
to  make  it  expressiye. 


It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  in  our  age 
there  is  a  far  wider  difiusion  of  humanitj,  tole- 
rance, information,  smooth  manners,  and  pleasing 
accomplishments,  than  there  ever  was  before  in 
the  world*  But  this  very  improvement  makes 
the  task  of  life,  and  therefore  of  training  life, 
more  difficult.  For  these  things  are  all  the  l%ht 
and  movable  material  of  manhood^  not  the  vital 
organising  strength.  Yet  they  have  in  themselves 
a  reality  of  good ;  only  it  seems  much  greater  than 
it  is.  We  are  thus  tempted  to  make  them  substi- 
tutes for  a  law,  a  religion,  which  they  in  fact  re- 
quire in  order  to  direct  them.  While  these  glim- 
merings of  a  higher  truth  augment  and  brighten 
round  us,  there  is  more  and  harder  work  for  the 
conscience  and  will,  for  the  main  wheel  of  the 
character  to  do,  in  keeping  r%ht  so  much  that 
was  unknown  in  simpler  times,  and  which  yet  in 
our  time  we  have  no  business  to  relinquish. 


There  is  a  tendency  in  modem  education  to 
cover  the  fingers  with  rings,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cut  the  sinews  at  the  wrist. 
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No  wonder  that  in  the  devil's  market  a  large 
nut-ehell,  with  a  maggot  in  it,  passes  for  more 
than  a  small  one,  which  is  whole  and  soimd;--*- 
that  oranges  are  cultiyated  by  his  gardeners  to 
have  the  finest  skins,  and  no  juice ; — ^and  that  in 
his  picture-galleries  frames  inclosing  nothing,  and 
sheets  of  yarnish  with  no  forms  seen  in  them,  but 
the  reflection  of  the  spectator,  hold  the  place  of 
true  delineations. 


One  sometimes  sees  others  than  Irishmen,  when 
they  want  to  have  a  vehicle  for  use,  make  their 
barrow  as  large  as  possible,  and  fill  it  with  a  heap 
of  goods,  but  only  forget  one  thing, — the  wheel. 
Now,  as  a  big  wheel-barrow  without  a  wheel,  so 
is  a  man  full  of  talk  and  cleverness  and  success, 
but  without  a  character,  and  a  principle  higher 
than  himself,  on  which  the  character  depends. 


A  man  must  have  bread  to  live  on,  bread 
growing  in  the  fields  around  him,  ground  in  a 
mill,  and  baked  in  an  oven  within  his  reach. 
Dust  indeed  he  may  find,  without  having  it  sown 
or  reaped  or  ground  or  baked  for  him;  and  a 
traveller  may  teU  him  of  fruits  and  viands  much 
better  than  bread,  to  be  found  in  India  or  the 
Moon:  but  the  dust  will  not  feed  him,  nor  the 
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name  of  pine-apples  and  nectar  serve  him  for 
dinner.  So  is  it  with  our  need  of  religion. 
Worldly  maxims  of  prudence  and  knowledge  will 
not  do  as  a  substitute ;  and  philosoph j,  which,  to 
be  comprehensive  and  lasting,  must  be  religious 
philosophy,  is  for  all  but  a  few  as  airy  as  the 
rumour  of  a  magic  garden,  and  the  tale  of  lunar 
feasts  and  quintessential  potations. 


The  worst  education,  which  teaches  self-denial, 
is  better  than  the  best  which  teaches  everything 
else,  and  not  that. 


Mere  benevolence  is  little  better  than  worth- 
less, as  a  first  principle  of  life.  To  love  men, 
without  knowing  what  we  are  to  love  in  them,  is 
a  moral  appetite,  which  may  easily  be  too  indis- 
criminate. Faith  must  stand  first,  the  trustful 
insight  into  a  truth  which  shows  what  we  are  to 
love,  and  why:  otherwise  the  love  ends  in  a 
melancholy  dream.  It  is  the  mere  moonshine  of 
the  mind,  which,  if  genuine,  and  not  a  stage- 
carpenter's  tallow  moonshine,'points  to  and  proves 
a  sunshine,  a  knowledge  and  love  of  good  unmin- 
gled  and  pure,  and  not,  as  in  human  beings, 
muddled  with  infinite  dirt  and  lies. 
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It  is  most  true^  and  most  fitting  to  be  said  to 
many  in  our  day,  that  a  man  has  no  business  to 
cut  himself  off  from  communion  with  so  rich  and 
manifold  a  world  as  ours,  or  arbitrarily  to  harden 
and  narrow  his  life  on  any  of  the  sides  on  which 
it  is  open  and  sensitive.     But  it  is  also  no  less 
necessary,   and  perhaps  in  this  time  more   re- 
quired, to  urge  that  a  man's  first  vocation  is  to 
be  a  man, — a  practical,  personal  being,  with  a 
reasonable  moral  existence,  which  must  be  kept 
strong  and  in  working  order,  at  all  expense  of 
pleasure,  talent,  brilliancy,  and  success.      It  is 
easy  to  lose  one's  self,  or,  as  the  Scripture  has  it, 
one's  own  soid,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  and 
glittering  forms  of  g'ood,  which  the  world  offers, 
and  which  our  life  apprehends.     But  to  know 
any  of  these  as  realities,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
by  being  real  in  our  own  human  ground  of  will, 
conscience,  personal  energy.    Then  will  the  world 
also  begin  to  be  real  for  us;  and  we  may  go  on 
through  eternity  mining  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
in  endless  diversities  of  direction,  in  a  re^on  of 
inexhaustible  realities.     It  is  not  by  lying  down 
and  dreaming  of  many  roads  that  we  get  on. 
By  standing  up  and  actually  walking,  we  find 
a  real  road  under  our  feet,  which  in  time  will 
lead  us  into  all  the  roads  that  we  are  capable  of 
knowing.     And  there  are  many  more  than  we 
can  ever  dream  of;  for  dreams  are  but  the  con- 
fused remains  of  what  we  have  known  already. 
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Better  a  cut  finger  than  no  knife.  The  boy 
indeed  bears  the  cut  finger  for  the  sake  of  the 
knife;  but  a  wise  parent  wiU  often  think  ih» 
cut  the  real  gain,  and  the  knife  expedient  for  the 
sake  of  it. 


All  nature  presents  to  us  the  spectacle  of  a 
divine  light,  working  and  moulding  twilight 
shapes  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  But  this  dark- 
ness, out  of  which  all  the  realities  of  existence 
below  man  rise,  is  but  the  want  of  light.  In 
man  the  light  of  God  knows  itself  as  light,  and 
shakes  off  more  and  more  of  the  darkness  min- 
gled with  it.  But  in  him  there  is  also,  and 
therefore,  a  power  of  thickening  the  darkness 
into  something  far  blacker  and  more  palpably 
dark,  than  can  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
universe.  There  it  is  the  want  of  light,  here 
the  corruption  of  light.  And  this  new  mischief, 
this  plague-struck  good,  takes  place  in  every  man, 
who  consciously,  as  all  of  us  so  often  do,  prefers 
wrong  to  right,  and  the  worse  rather  than  the 
better. 


We  laugh  at  the  old  worshipers  of  sticks  and 
stones,  pot-herbs  and  onions.  Yet  these  are 
really  good  and  reasonable  things,  and  display 
a  wise  and  benign  power  in  the  production  of 
them.  But  soft  fashionable  sentiment,  popular 
swaggering  phrases,  arbitrary  dogmas,  the  gene- 
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ralized  lies  of  proverbial  canning,  which  pass  for 
troths  by  being  lies  compreheiisiTe,  are  utterly 
worthless.  They  are  the  dregs  and  scourings  of 
whateyer  in  man  is  diabolical  Yet  these  are 
the  true  gods  of  millions,  who  read  tracts,  news- 
papers, and  novels.  These  are  the  invisible 
powers,  on  which  they  rely,  and  on  which  they 
try  to  build  their  existence.  For  anything 
I  know,  an  old  Egyptian  who  worshipped  a 
cabbage,  may  have  been  less  absurd  in  doing  so, 
than  this  or  that  sensitive  and  fantastic  idc^ter 
of  landscapes  and  size-coloured  daubery,  of  tinsel 
talents  and  melo-dramatic  greatness.  An  Irish 
peasant,  honouring  with  his  mouth  a  glorified 
potato,  would  be  performing  a  more  reasonable 
service  than  that  to  which  he  often  submits  him- 
self. 

From  wont  of  reverence  may  I  and  my  children 
be  preservedl  But  this  prayer  is  not  heartier 
than  that  which  I  ofkr  for  preservation  from  the 
reverence  of  hollow  notions  and  smoky  dreams, 
half  felt  to  be  lies,  while  we  bow  down  to  them. 
In  singleness  of  heart  to  believe  and  do  what 
highest  we  know,— how  few  and  simple  are  the 
words  I  yet  their  meaning  fathoms  the  depths, 
and  compasses  the  horizon  of  life* 


For  a  man  of  but  half  his  years  I  weU  knew 
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him,  whom  I  shall  here  call  Theophilus*.  The 
recollection  of  him  is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  soothing  and  strengthening  that  life  has 
afforded.  When  I  first  met  him,  some  ten  years 
before  his  departure,  he  was  past  his  prime; 
but  at  the  last  he  was  only  on  the  verge  of  old 
age,  which  never  indeed  seemed  to  have  any 
place  in  his  heart  or  his  intelligence.  As  first 
seen, — and  in  these  respects  unchanged,  until 
that  hour  which  changed  him  altogether, — he 
was  tall,  slender,  and  graceful,  with  a  head  which 
in  form  and  character  had  a  beauty  at  once 
magnanimous  and  delicate.  The  high  heroic 
features  and  irresistible  sweetness  of  look  re- 
called Fenelon,  but  in  a  grander  type,  and  Bax- 
ter polished  into  a  purer  stamp  of  gentlemanly 
softness.  The  marble  clearness  of  the  complex- 
ion, the  lustre  of  the  full  grey  eye,  the  high 
compact  forehead,  with  its  silvered  hairs; .  but 
it  is  vain  thus  to  enumerate  particulars,  which, 
taken  separately,  do  so  little  towards  a  portrait. 
Even  the  invisible  characteristics,  which  words 
can  better  deal  with,  cannot  thus  be  represented 
to  others.  For  it  avails  scarce  at  all  to  speak 
of  eloquence,  learning,  devotion,  benignity,  the 
fervid  chastened  glow  of  soul.  All  these  are 
to  a  reader,  not  perhaps  nothing,  but  very  little 
of  what  they  appeared  as  living  in  him.     For 


*  The  Reverend  John  Dunn. 
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that  which  gave  its  broadest  worth  and  tenderest 
attractiveness  to  all^  was  a  something  peculiar 
and  native  in  him  alone,  which  I  do  not  know 
how  to  indicate  better  than  by  the  faint  phrase, 
—refinement  of  heart.  It  was  not  composed 
finish  of  manner,  not  philosophical  subtlety  of 
thought,  but  exquisiteness  of  beauty  in  the  whole 
structure  of  his  feelings  and  life,  that  gave  to 
his  demeanour  and  discourse  an  expression,  which 
no  polish,  no  genius,  could  either  have  imparted 
or  compensated. 

There  was  in  him  a  faint  flush  of  Irish  nature, 
a  strong  tone  of  an  older  and  more  elaborate 
school  of  courtesy,  than  prevails  now,  the  sim- 
pKcity  of  a  recluse  student,  the  singularity  of  a 
mystical  idealist,  the  freshness  of  a  lover  of  all 
beauty  and  wisdom,  whom  no  excess  in  intel- 
lectual indulgence  had  ever  wearied  of  thought. 
But  all  these  may  be  found,  though  not  in 
common  men,  yet  in  those  far  colder  and  far 
coarser  than  him.  Add  that  there  was  the  vivid 
life  of  human  sympathies,  which  duty  always 
guided,  and  selfishness  never  confined.  Yet  even 
this  is  not  the  man.  His  distinct  personality 
seemed  rather  to  consist  in  the  unceasing  con- 
tinuity of  generous  and  upward  feeling,  to  which 
the  graceful,  the  becoming,  the  right  was  not 
added  as  a  qualification  or  measure,  but  belonged 
to  it,  inhered  in  it,  as  its  vital  spirit. 
His  conversation  was  suitable  to  these  charac- 
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teristics, — ^flowing  in  a  full  stream  of  emotion 
and  mild  wisdom  and  lambent  faith^  with  a  re* 
serye  and  deference  towards  those  opinions  of 
others  on  which  they  set  any  value,  such  as  could 
hardly  have  been  surpassed  had  his  associates  been 
a  circle  of  sovereigns,  and  he  their  only  courtier. 
Thus  the  mellow  cordiality  of  his  soul  seemed  to 
reconcile  to  him  even  those,  whose  harsh  intellee- 
tual  bigotry  armed  iteelf  the  moet  surely  apuaat 
all  theoretical  dissent  from  them.  It  was  curious 
to  see  how  those  who  talked  of  the  trnth,  as  if 
theirs  were  the  whole,  instead  of  some  withered 
grain  or  mangled  fragment  of  it,  were  subdued 
by  a  spirit  to  which  the  free  love  of  truth  was 
as  the  feeding  air, — how  they  felt  that  in  those 
which  they  could  least  understand  or  most  hated 
of  his  doctrines,  there  dwelt,  as  they  appeared  in 
him,  a  power  of  moral  beauty  which  they  could 
not  resist.  None  can  have  known  him  without 
discerning  that  he,  of  all  men,  called  up  flowers 
where  he  found  none,  and  scattered  honey  even 
over  the  nettles  from  which  he  could  not  ex- 
tract it* 

His  rebukes,  which  were  extremely  rare^  took 
the  form  of  an  assertion  of  some  hi^  truth,  not 
of  the  exposure  of  the  opposite  error ;  and  when 
nothing  benignant,  nothing  elevating  could  be 
said,  a  painful  blushing  silence  showed  that  he 
felt  the  levity  or  perverdeness  of  another,  as  a 
cause  of  shame  for  human  nature,  and  almost 
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therefore  for  himself^  not  of  triumidiaiit  condem- 
natbn. 

The  eloquence  for  which  he  was  noted,  poured^ 
when  occasion  called  for  it^  in  a  large  golden 
stream  of  &nc7  and  sympathy^  with  abundant 
md  clear  ratiocinative  illustration,  but  with  no 
aeverely  rigid  sequence  of  argument.  Nor  was 
it  wont  to  have  any  of  that  inward  labouring 
pause  of  wonder,  which,  in  the  austerer  and  the 
more  peculiarly  speculative,,  sometimes  bespeaks 
the  presence  of  a  dbigle  profound  and  absorbing 
idea.  To  recommend  and  enjoy  truth  was  his 
callii^; — ^to  swing  her  burning  censers,  glisten 
in  her  white  robes,  and  be  brightened  by  her 
meekest  glory,  rather  than  to  darken  and  be 
amazed,  and  rise  a  stem  prophet,  when  her  strong 
whisp^  thunders  in  the  quaking  heart.  But  if 
to  others  be  allotted  monuments  of  granite  and 
brass,  no  purer  loftier  image  of  ivory  and  ala- 
baster stands  in  the  lunar  shrine  of  memory. 

The  philosophy  of  this  good  and  wise  man 
was  in  beautiful  accordance  with  his  structure, 
of  mind,  and  all  his  life.  The  greater  portion  of 
his  thoughts  and  studies  had  been  occupied  in  the 
eonstruction  of  a  scheme  of  the  universe,  but- 
tressed by  countless  authorities  of  Pagan  sages 
and  Christian  fathers,  though,  as  a  whole,  exactly 
harmonising  with  the  views  of  none  of  these. 
This  laborious  and  graceful  structure,— an  airy 
minaret  of  celestial  meditation, — I  do  not  know 
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rith  sufficient  accuracy  and  mmutenees  to  give 
n  account  of  it.  But  it  ia  plain  that,  if  it  erred, 
;  was  not  by  auy  undue  favour  for  the  mechsr 
ical  propensities  of  modem  times,  and  for  tliat 
thical  indifference  which  deals  with  spiritual 
ruth  as  coldly  as  with  any  physical  prohieio. 
)n  the  contrary,  it  was  his  whole  lum  to  refer 
11  causation  to  essential  good, — and,  rising  into 
ommunion  with  it,  to  escape  from  the  dough  of 
latter  and  mechanism.  That  he  had  ever  fully 
sen  the  extreme  difficulty  of  those  highest  ques- 
iona,  which  modem  speculative  science  proposes 
>  itself,  it  would  be  presumption  either  to  assert 
r  to  deny.  It  is  however  pardonable  to  suspect 
bat  the  trath,  which  he  had  trained  his  heart  to 
;rve  so  willingly,  may  have  appeared  to  him  in- 
illectually  nearer  and  phuner,  than  in  its  foil  ex- 
anse  and  natural  height  it  actually  is.  It  seemed 
Bsential  to  much  of  what  waa  best  and  deepest  in 
im,  that  he  should  never  have  nerved  himself  to 
ithom  the  black  depth  of  evil  in  man,  and  that 
e  thus  presented  good  as  a  remedy  for  all  wrong, 
'ith  the  blind  reliance  of  youthful  innocence, 
lo  too  perhaps  he  may  have  f^ed  to  survey  the 
'idest  gulfs  of  distance,  which  thought  has  now 
reversed ;  and  therefore  fae  may  have  taken  a  start- 
ig  point  and  solution,  lofty  and  comprehensive 
Qough  for  the  noblest  practical  being,  but  not 
iiite  satisfying  all  the  demands,  which  the  se- 
erest  intelligence  in  our  day  makes  upon  systems 
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of  philosophy.  Whether  this  be  so^  I  cannot  telL 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  delighted  to  expound 
his  thoughts  in  the  language  of  other  times,  and 
used  the  terms  now  of  Aristotle, — ^now  of  Origen, 
— now  of  Fejielon,  while  subordinating  all  he  be- 
lieved to  the  lore  of  Bevelation  in  Paul  and  John. 
His  labours  were  probably  incomplete,  and  at 
all  events  will  never  appear  in  the  shape  which 
he  once  hoped  to  give  them.  But  the  great  work 
of  his  life  was  his  life  itself,  which,  if  it  compels 
us  to  mourn  for  what  we  have  lost,  assuredly 
leaves  us  nothing  to  lament  for  him. 
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THE  SHELL: 

A  HISTORICAL  APOLOGUE. 


(Reprinted  from  the  Athenamm  for  1828*) 

npHE  world  was  made  for  man,  said  he. 

I  will  tell  you  an  apologue,  answered  the 
teacher. 

1.  In  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  celebrated  island 
Atlantis,  a  large  Shell  of  the  most  delicate  white 
and  the  most  rounded  form,  the  relic  firom  some 
previous  world,  lay  on  the  smooth  and  elastic 
sand.  It  was  left  for  a  long  period  undisturbed 
and  unaltered,  sometimes  kissed  by  the  extreme 
bubbles  of  the  billows,  and  often  trembling  so 
melodiously  in  the  wind,  as  to  have  furnished  to 
the  early  gods  the  first  hint  of  a  musical  in- 
strument, and  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  the 
sounding  conchs  which  accompanied  with  their 
deep  notes  the  feasts  on  Olympus^  and  the  Indian 
triumphs  of  Bacchus. 

2.  The  moist  dust  gradually  accumulated 
within  it ;  and  the  germ  of  a  sea-weed  fell  upon 
the  soil,  and  grew  until  a  fair  and  flourishing 
plant,  with  long  dark  leaves,  overhung  the  white 
edge  of  the  thin  and  moonlike  vase.  For  many 
months  the  ocean-herb  retained  its  quiet  exis- 
tence, imbibed  the  night-dew  of  the  heavens. 
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rejoiced  in  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  sea,  and 
lived  in  tranquil  safety  through  every  chaiige 
of  shower  and  sunshine.  At  length  a  storm 
arose,  which  rolled  the  waters  upon  the  shore. 
The  Shell  was  overwhelmed,  the  plant  washed 
out  of  it,  and  the  light  vessel  swept  into  a  cleft 
of  the  rocks. 

3.  After  some  days  of  calm  and  warmth,  a 
bird  dropped  a  seed  into  it,  which  sprouted  and 
became  an  orange-tree.  Its  leaves  were  so  thick 
and  green,  that  they  would  have  supplied  a 
graceful  chaplet  to  a  wood-nymph;  and  she  might 
have  delighted  to  place  in  her  bosom  the  pearly 
and  fragrant  blossoms  which  hung  amid  the  tuft 
of  verdure.  The  seasons  with  their  varieties, 
and  the  starry  influences  of  gentle  nights  nur- 
tured the  shrub;  and  the  pure  flowers  were 
changed  into  gorgeous  fruits,  which  gleamed 
through  the  foliage  like  the  glimpses  of  a  gilded 
statue  in  some  deserted  temple  through  the  robes 
and  coronals  of  creepers  which  have  overgrown 
it.  The  orange-tree  had  gladdened  many  spring- 
times with  its  sweetness  and  its  splendour,  when 
it  faded  and  died;  and  the  birds  of  the  lur  piped 
a  lamentation  over  the  shrub,  amid  the  living 
beauty  of  which  they  had  so  often  nestled. 

4.  In  after  years,  when  nothing  remdned  of  the 
orange  but  a  slight  and  dreamy  odour  around  the 
Shell,  and  the  last  light  grains  of  the  dust  where- 
in it  grew  had  been  borne  away  by  the  eddying 
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breezes,  a  butterfly,  as  red  and  glittering  as  the 
planet  Mars,  came  on  its  crimson  wings  to  the 
dim  and  spiral  cell.  It  fluttered  round  the  ivory 
entrance,  poised  itself  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and 
waved  its  silken  sails.  Then,  after  darting  and 
circling,  like  a  winged  mote  of  the  sunbeam, 
through  the  deep  woods  and  over  the  sea,  it 
returned  to  perish.  While  it  sank  into  its  quiet 
and  beautiful  retreat,  it  yet  seemed  loth  to  leave 
a  world  which  to  it  had  been  a  fairy  domain: 
but  the  necessity  of  its  nature  was  upon  it;  and 
it  closed  the  gay  leaflets  which  had  sustained  its 
flight,  and  resigned  itself  to  death. 

5.  It  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  bees,  which 
took  possession  of  the  Shell,  and,  after  their  daily 
excursions  over  meadow  and  bloomy  bank,  re- 
turned to  its  smooth  and  undulated  chambers 
with  the  materials  of  their  combs,  and  with  large 
store  of  bright  and  luscious  honey.  The  tiny 
echoes  of  their  abode  resounded  with  the  con- 
stant hum  of  labour  and  happiness;  and  it  was 
soon  as  brimming  as  a  wine-cup  at  a  nuptial- 
feast,  with  the  rich  and  perfumed  treasures  of 
the  insects,  arranged  and  sealed  in  the  exact 
compartments  which  filled  the  interior  of  their 
silvery  palace.  But  a  bird  attacked  and  des- 
troyed their  commonwealth ;  and  again  the  Shell 
was  left  empty. 

6.  A  hununing-bird,  all  emerald,  ruby,  and 
sapphire,  then  discovered  the  lonely  nook,  and 
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folded  its  jewelled  wings  there.  It  soon  found 
a  mate;  and  together  they  lived  a  flowery  life. 
He  who  had  seen  either  of  them  wandering  at 
sunset  through  the  glen^  would  have  believed 
that  the  brilliant  core  of  the  western  sky  was 
fluttering  away  along  the  earth;  or  the  little 
animal  might  have  been  thought  the  choicest 
signet  of  a  prince,  transformed  of  a  sudden  into 
a  living  thing,  and  endued  with  the  power  of 
flight  When  they  wheeled  together  towards 
their  home  at  twilight,  no  pair  of  fire-flies,  no 
twin  lights  of  the  firmament  could  be  brighter 
than  their  diamond  crests.  The  sweet  essences 
of  a  thousand  buds  and  flowers  supplied  their 
nourishment;  and,  while  they  sucked  the  de« 
lidous  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  their  wings  were 
tinctured  by  the  lightest  bloom  of  the  plum  and 
the  grape.  But  the  rain  dropped  thick  and  fast 
into  the  Shell;  and  the  gentle  birds,  which  seemed 
made  to  whisper  love-messages  in  the  rosebud 
ear  of  a  lady,  and  to  hide  themselves  in  sport 
among  her  ringlets,  departed  from  their  nest, 
and  sought,  in  sparry  grotto,  or  in  southern 
bower,  a  more  secure  habitation  for  their  lovely, 
but  frail  existence. 

7.  Lastly,  at  sun-rise,  seemed  flitting  from  the 
morning-star  an  elfin  spirit,  which  danced  into 
the  Shell,  and  assumed  it  as  his  home.  It  thrilled 
with  life  and  pulsation;  and  while  a  spring 
gushed  out  of  the  rock,  and  bore  it  along  toward^ 
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the  sea,  he  spread  his  thin  wings  to  the  breeze^ 
and  sailed  in  his  lily-coloured  argosy  away  over 
the  blue  and  sunny  deep.  The  white  Shell,  and 
its  new  sovereign,  moved  forward  with  the 
graceful  swiftness  of  a  snowy  swan,  tilting  over 
the  light  ripples  of  the  water,  and,  when  night 
came  with  its  constellations,  seemed  to  be  itself 
a  trembHng  star  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 
That  spirit  too  shall  inhabit  the  Shell  but  for 
a  time,  aud  shall  then  depart,  that  he  may  de- 
velop, in  some  more  fitting  position,  the  whole 
capacities  of  his  nature.  The  Shell  will  sink 
into  the  waves,  and  be  joined  to  the  treasures 
of  the  ocean  caverns,  in  them  also  to  aid  the 
existence  of  other  beings,  and  to  fulfil  a  new 
cycle  of  its  ministry. 

That  Shell  is  the  Wobld;  that  Spirit  Man. 
Yet  not  for  man  alone  was  it  created,  but  for  all 
the  living  things  in  the  successive  stages  of  ex- 
istence, which  can  find  in  it  a  means  of  happiness, 
and  an  instrument  of  the  laws  which  govern  their 
being. 
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THE    CATERPILLAR: 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  EPISODE  FROM  THE  ROYAL 
HISTORIES  OF  ABU  TALEB. 


{Reprinted  from  the  Athenamm  far  1828.) 

T^HE  Caliph's  tree^  in  the  Boyd  Gardens  at 
Bagdad,  is   it  not  as  celebrated  as  the  well 
Zemzem,  the  waters  of  which  give   beauty  to 
women,  and  eloquence  to  the  lips  of  the  poet? 
Every  one  who  has  heard  of  Bagdad,  knows  that 
the  stem  is  of  pure  gold,  with  branches  of  silyer, 
and  that  each  leaf  is  a  separate  jeweL     The  music 
which  gushes  amid  its  boughs  by  night  and  day, 
has  reached  to  the  comers  of  the  earth ;  and  its 
shadow  is  more    delightM    than    the    greenest 
bower  in  the  four  gardens  of  Asia.     The  Peris 
have  often  been  seen  to  light  upon  it  at  sunset ; 
and  the  gleam  of  their   flower-like   wings  has 
mingled  with  the  waving  splendour  of  the  tree, 
while  the  plaintive  murmur  of  their  voices  sounded 
amid  the  breezy  chimes  of  the  rich  and  star- 
studded  foliage,   and  the   pipings    of  the  opal- 
coloured  or  purple  birds  which  nestled  or  flut- 
tered in  the  leaves. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  Caliph  Mohadi,  after 
the  second  hour  of  prayer,  Zobeide,  the  most 
beautiful  among  the  daughters  of  the  CommaiKler 
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of  the  Faithfiil^  was  seated  beneath  its  ndnbow- 
tiiited  shade.  This  was  but  her  fourteenth  sum- 
mer;  yet  a  thousand  poets  had  proclaimed  her  the 
noblest  pearl  in  the  diadem  of  Islam^  and  the 
brightest  lamp  of  Paradise.  While  the  light 
breezes  floated  past  her,  and  flung  their  tributes 
of  spicy  scent  among  the  long  ringlets  on  her 
bosom,  she  sat  upon  a  silken  cushion,  and  twisted 
flowers  into  a  garland  for  the  neck  of  her  favourite 
antelope* 

But  suddenly  a  large  green  and  crimson  cater- 
pillar crept  from  a  rosebud  to  the  hand  that  held 
it  Zobeide  started  at  feelmg  it  on  her  finger, 
and  flung  it  off  hastily  at  the  foot  of  the  golden 
tree,  where  it  lay  for  an  instant  bruised  and  mo- 
tionless. A  moment  after,  it  swelled  and  rose, 
till  it  had  expanded  into  the  form  of  a  venerable 
man,  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  leaning  on  a 
long  ebony  staff.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Zobeide, 
and  said,  I  am  Buzurg  Mihir,  who  alone  of  men 
was  a  true  believer  before  the  coming  of  the 
Prophet.  Thou  hast  been  permitted  to  read  the 
sublime  volume :  wherefore  hast  thou  not  better 
learned  its  precepts,  than  to  dash  from  thy  hands 
an  unoffending  insect?  God  has  given  thee  power 
to  injure  his  creatures ;  but  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Prophet  he  has  commanded  thee  to  protect  them. 
Thou  shalt  speedily  know  thy  pumshment.  At 
these  words  he  frowned  so  fiercely,  that  Zobeide 
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shuddered,  and  dropped  her  white  eyelids  with 
their  dark  fringes  oyer  her  glancing  eyes. 

When  she  looked  up,  he  was  gone ;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  saw  a  dark  doud  advancing  over 
the  garden.  An  army  of  locusts  was  approaching, 
which  filled  the  air  around  her,  and  hid  the  light 
with  their  innumerable  legions.  The  ground 
imder  her  feet  became  animated  with  frogs  and 
lizards;  and  shining  serpents  crawled  and  hissed 
among  the  flowers  of  the  garden.  In  an  agony 
of  alarm  Zobeide  shrieked  and  ran  to  the  en- 
trance; but,  instead  of  the  tall  black  slave  who 
usuaUy  guarded  it  with  his  scymetar,  an  m- 
mense  crocodile  opened  his  long  jaws,  armed 
with  tremendous  teeth  to  oppose  her  passage, 
and  beat  the  earth  with  his  rattJing  tail,  while 
the  Princess  felt  as  if  every  stroke  was  to  crush 
her. 

She  rushed  to  another  gate,  and  was  stopped  by 
an  enormous  web  of  thick  black  rope,  which  a 
spider,  of  the  size  of  a  camel,  was  engaged  in 
completing.  When  she  approached  the  reptile, — 
for  despair  had  made  her  courageous, — he  dedsted 
from  his  labour,  stretched  out  six  long  arms, 
which  terminated  in  crooked  claws,  grinned  hor- 
ribly in  her  face,  and  seemed  prepared  to  drag 
her  into  the  meshes  of  his  den.  She  fled  from 
this  second  opponent ;  but  wherever  she  turned, 
some  huge  monster  encountered, her.     The  locusta 
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filled  and  darkened  the  air;  their  noise  perpetu- 
ally sounded  in  her  ears;  and  they  had  settled 
on  every  leaf  in  the  garden.  She  tried  every 
path  to  find  some  means  of  escape,  but  failed  in 
them  all ;  and  at  the  last  entrance  a  gigantic  cen- 
tipede reared  himself  on  his  tail,  and  with  his 
horrid  head  overtopped  the  tallest  palm-trees 
round  him. 

She  started  from  the  new  enemy,  and  fell  in 
a  swoon  upon  the  sod.  When  she  recovered, 
Buzurg  Mihir  was  before  her.  Zobeide,  he  said, 
thou  art  punished  sufficiently.  Remember  in 
future  to  pity  the  meanest  of  the  creatures  of 
God. 

The  white  robe  fell  from  his  figure ;  he  dropped 
the  stafi*;  and  the  ancient  sage  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  the  noblest  youth  among  the 
sons  of  Islam.  The  princess  was  enchanted  by 
his  green  turban  and  purple  slippers,  his  black 
mustachios,  and  sparkling  eyes  lighted  with  admi- 
ration ;  and  the  grace  with  which  he  hung  around 
her  neck  a  string  of  the  largest  pearls  of  Bahrein, 
made  Hatem  completely  triumphant.  In  three 
days  Zobeide  was  on  her  way  to  Syria  with  the 
Emir  of  Damascus,  whom  Arabia  and  Persia  had 
unanimously  declared  to  be  brave  as  Kustam, 
generous  as  Arabah,  and  handsomer  than  Ferhad, 
the  lover  of  Shirin.  Zobeide  never  again  hurt 
a  caterpillar;  for,  fondly  as  she  loved  Hatem, 
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she  always  abhorred  the  recollection  of  Buzurg 
Mihir. 

Moral. 

So  far  the  veracious  Abu  Taleb;  and  hence 
young  ladies  may  learn  that  the  way  to  obtam 
handsome  husbands  is  to  kill  caterpillars. 
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{Beprinted  from  ikt  A^imaeum  f&r  1828.) 

"EvOa  d*  amip  fyiav*  weXmptos  .... 

•  .  .  .  • ovdc  ft€T   SKkovs 

IltfXciro. 

Odyase/y  b.  ix. 


A  BOUT  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  of 
our  era^  a  brigantine^  which  had  sailed  from  the 
Tagus,  was  wrecked  on  that  north-western  comer 
of  the  great  continent  of  Africa,  where  the  ancients 
placed  Mount  Atlas.  The  whole  crew  were  lost 
on  that  inhospitable  beach^  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  person.  Roderick  was  a  strong  and  daring 
inan5  of  middle  age,  who  in  his  wandering  life  had 
seen  many  changes.  He  had  fought  and  acquired 
distinction  in  Italy,  and  had  studied  in  Spain  with 
such  success,  as  to  become  master  of  seyeral  of  the 
most  ancient  languages  of  the  East,  besides  the 
fashionable  sciences  of  logic,  metaphysics,  astro- 
nomy, medicine,  and  theology.  His  character 
was  a  singular  mixture  of  the  soldier  and  the  phi- 
losopher. Amid  the  destruction  of  his  comrades, 
he  saved  little  more  than  his  life,  his  sword,  and 
a  bag  of  hard  biscuit,  whioh  had  suffered  consi- 
derably from  the  salt-water.  Supported  however 
by  this  bitter  and  scanty  fare,  he  journeyed  for 
some  days  towards  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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He  travelled  at  nighty  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the 
sun^  and  sought  for  rest  and  concealment  by  day ; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  eke  out  his  sustenance  by 
wild  fruits.  In  this  manner  he  made  good  his 
progress  for  thirty  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  steeper,  more 
rugged,  and  loftier  mountain  than  any  he  had 
previously  passed  over.  The  fiill  moon  enabled 
him  to  examine  the  barrier  which  opposed  him ; 
and  after  some  scrutiny  he  discovered  a  ravine, 
which  led  up  the  side  of  the  vast  eminence,  and 
appeared  to  be  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent.  It 
was  now  dry ;  and  he  determined  to  pursue  the 
course  it  marked  out  for  him.  After  struggling 
upwards  the  whole  night  among  rocks  and  sand, 
he  found  himself  at  daybreak  still  far  from  the 
summit ;  and  discovering  a  small  clump  of  trees, 
which  shaded  the  side  of  the  gorge,  at  no  great 
distance,  he  resolved  to  repose  there  for  the  day. 
Some  drops  of  water  fortunately  trickled  through 
the  rocks,  among  their  roots ;  and  when  he  had 
availed  himself  of  this  resource  to  quench  his 
thirst,  he  stretched  himself  in  the  cool  and  dim 
retreat,  and  speedily  sank  to  sleep.  His  slumber 
lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  4p.y.  When  he 
awoke,  the  sun  had  so  far  declined,  that  its  disk 
seemed  resting  on  the  summit  of  the  pass.  He 
left  the  shade  of  the  trees,  beneath  which  he  had 
spent  the  day,  and  gained  the  middle  of  the 
ravine.     A  considerable  ledge  of  stone  rose  in  his 
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front,  over  which  he  climbed ;  and  just  when  he 
had  lifted  his  head  above  its  edge,  a  noise  like  a 
sudden  peal  of  thunder  seemed  to  break  from  the 
height  above.  He  raised  his  eyes  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  saw  rushing  towards  him  a  huge  mass  of 
rock,  broken  from  the  moimtain,  and  rolling  down 
with  the  speed  of  a  torrent.  It  came  on  crushing 
the  few  trees  that  grew  in  its  path,  and  shatter- 
ing the  crags  on  which  it  struck.  Eoderick 
crouched  below  the  ledge  he  had  been  mounting ; 
and  the  enormous  block  bounded  over  his  head, 
and  crashed  downwards  towards  the  plain.  He 
munediately  regained  his  former  position ;  and 
his  first  impulse  was  to  look  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  cause  which  had  loosened  the 
crag,  and  placed  him  in  so  tremendous  a  peril. 
His  eyes  were  directed  to  the  break  of  the  moun- 
tain, towards  which  he  had  been  toiling ;  and  he 
saw,  standing  against  the  sky,  and  showing  dark 
between  him  and  the  sun,  a  being  of  such  monstrous 
size,  as  no  pageant  had  ever  exhibited,  no  tale 
ever  told  of.  The  rocky  soil  was  still  crumbling 
nnder  his  foot;  and  some  detached  fragments, 
though  smaller  than  the  former,  were  bursting  at 
intervals  down  the  ravine.  He  leaned  upon  a 
cedar,  which  seemed  recently  up-rooted ;  and  the 
hands  clasped  upon  its  top  looked  each  of  them 
larger  than  the  largest  shield  employed  in  the 
wars  of  Europe.  His  head  was  bent  down  to* 
wards  the  plain ;  and,  amid  its  grim  and  shaggy 
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swarthiness,  Boderick  thought  he  could  perceive 
a  look  of  melancholj.  Except  that  a  diadem  of 
gold  encircled  his  grey  haire^  his  body  was  entirely 
destitute  of  ornament ;  and  a  girdle  of  lion-skinB 
coyering  his  loins  was  hia  only  vesture.  He 
stood  thus  mournfully  surveying  the  wilderness 
for  many  minutes^  and  seemed  a  mighty  colossus 
of  granite  fixed  for  ever  upon  the  mountain.  His 
shadow  darkened  the  pass;  and  Roderick  could 
perceive  that  it  stretched  for  leagues  over  the 
desert.  At  last  he  turned  himself  slowly;  and 
the  light  streamed  in  upon  the  darkness  which  he 
had  made.  He  stretched  his  arm ;  and  again  the 
soldier  felt  the  cold  shadow  on  his  brow.  The 
object  of  his  consternation  gained  with  a  few 
strides  the  very  crest  of  the  eminence,  through  a 
hoUow  of  which  the  traveller  had  been  labouring. 
The  Giant  sat  down  upon  the  summit,  seemingly 
without  perceiving  that  he  had  crushed  a  thicket 
beneath  him.  He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  arm, 
and  let  the  cedar  fall  &om  his  hand,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  wand.  It  dropped  not  far  from  Bode^ck ; 
and  he  thought  that  no  trunk  of  such  prodigious 
measure  had  ever  been  nourished  in  the  forests  of 
Spain  or  Grermany,  But  he  withdrew  his  eyes  to 
look  at  the  monster,  and  saw  that  he  seemed  to 
have  composed  himself  to  meditation.  His  limbs 
lay  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain ;  he  appeared 
to  take  in  at  a  gaze  the  whole  continent  beneath 
him ;  and  the  outline  of  the  giant,  touched  by  the 
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k^t  splendour  of  the  setting  sun^  showed  in  all  the 
immensity  of  its  proportions,  with  a  distinctness 
which  would  have  been  beautiM^  had  it  not  been 
terrible. 

But  darkness  caine;  and  the  being  on  whom 
Roderick  looked,  was  no  longer  anything  more 
than  a  shadow  among  shades,  a  mass,  like  a  thunder- 
cloud, of  threatening  obscurity.  The  traveller 
remained  motionless  and  silent.  At  last  the  giant 
Ufted  himself  against  the  firmament,  and  disap- 
peared behind  the  ridge  of  the  mountain.  Bo- 
derick  pursued  his  way  in  much  of  fear,  and 
something  of  perplexity ;  though  he  was  less 
astonished  at  what  he  had  seen,  than  the  modem 
^lilosophers  would  have  been,  whom  presumption 
has  made  scepiticaL  He  proceeded  up  the  pass, 
and  after  the  labour  of  several  hours  approached 
its  highest  elevation.  But  long  before  he  reached 
the  top,  he  heard  with  surprise  and  alarm  a  suc- 
cession of  crashing  noises,  like  the  sound  of  a 
vessel's  masts  and  timbers  breaking  in  the  tempest. 
He  arrived  at  the  highest  part  of  the  gulley ;  and 
the  mountains,  on  one  of  which  he  had  before 
seen  the  Giant  recline,  rose  high  on  each  hand. 
The  stars  were  out  above  the  crags ;  and  a  bright 
moon  clearly  showed  the  whole  wonderful  prospect 
which  lay  before  him.  He  had  now  gained  access 
to  a  large  and  wooded  valley,  a  basin  among  the 
hiUs,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  lake  en- 
tering it  at  one  side,  and  stretching  away  beyond 
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his  view.     Into  this  receptacle  ran  a  broad  stream, 
which  flowed  from  some  unseen  recess,  and,  di« 
rectly  beneath  the  position  of  the  wanderer,  fell 
in  a  considerable  cataract,  to  gain  the  level  of  the 
lake.     Fronting  him  at  a  distance,  half-way  up 
the  opposite  ascent,  a  red  and  smoky  fire  was 
blazing  under  the  shadow  of  a  cavern ;  and  when 
he  looked  still  higher  towards  the  summit  of  the 
eminence,  the  great  and  fearful  being  he  had 
already  seen  was  moving  with  part  of  his  figure 
clearly  defined  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  as  enor- 
mous as  the  phantom-seeming  clouds  of  the  crater 
of  a  volcano,  but  distinct  as  a  statue  of  iron.     Not 
statue-like  however  did  he  now  stand ;  for  he  was 
engaged  in  a  labour  worthy  even  of  his  strength. 
On  the  very  crest  of  the  mountain  a  pile  of  wood 
was  reared,  larger  than  the  largest  of  the  Egyptian 
Pyramids;  and  to  this  the  Giant  was  adding  new 
loads  of  timber.     He  stepped  with  a  few  strides  to 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  encircling  in  his  arms 
at  once  a  score  of  the  tallest  trees,  evidently  the 
produce  of  many  centuries,  plucked  them  from  the 
earth  by  the  roots.     The  sound  of  their  overthrow 
was  that  which  had  scared  Boderick.     The  Titan 
snapped  off  their  heads  with  all  the  foliage,  as  a 
child  would  break  a  lily,  and  returned  deliberately 
with  the  trunks,  to  place  them  upon  the  already 
immeasurable  heap.     Thus  he  did  repeatedly,  till 
he  had  accumulated,  from  many  leagues  of  forest, 
a  structure  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  might  have 
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furnished  materials  for  all  the  navies  in  the  worlds 
aad  woiild  have  out-topped  the  tower  of  Babylon, 
and  covered  a  wider  space  than  the  palace  of  Nero» 
Boderick  gazed  upon  the  Giant  and  his  labour 
with  breathless  awe.    As  he  moved  round  the  pile, 
hifi  portentous  frame  was  perpetually  displayed 
in  some  new  attitude,  that  called  forth  new  asto- 
nishment, by  exhibiting  afresh  the  miracles  of  his 
size  and  power.     Sometimes,  when  the  pile  ap* 
peared  to  incline  too  much  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  he  applied  both  his  hands  to  push  it  in  the 
required  direction;   and,  the  moon  pouring  its 
fiill  stream  of  light  on  his  broad  expanse  of  back, 
it  seemed  a  steep  ascent,  rough  with  hair,  and 
hrbken  into  a  thousand  varieties  of  surface  by 
ridges  of  sinews  and  crags  of  bone,  but  wide 
enough  for  the  charge  of  a  hundred  chariots ;  and 
the  legs,  which  were  then  extended  and  active, 
showed  like  leaning  towers  with  pillar-work  of 
muscles.     Or,  in  adding  to  the  height  of  the 
&faric,  he  would  lift  his  arm  to  its  full  length 
between  the  view  of  Boderick  and  the  sky,  hold- 
ing some  immense  trunk  with  its  recent  roots 
gleaming  white  in  the  moonshine.     On  such  occa- 
dons  it  seemed  that  he  could  have  swept  the  stars 
fix>m  their  courses,  and  dashed  away  the  empyrean, 
as  a  robber  tears  off  the  veil  of  his  captive.    The 
golden  drdet  which  he  stiU  wore,  glittered  on  his 
forehead  far  up  amid  the  sky,  like  one  of  the  hea- 
venly orbs ;  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  indeed  a! 
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right  to  add  his  diadem  to  the  number  of  the 
planets^  and  reign  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Urn- 
verse. 

The  stranger  had  no  conception  for  what  pur- 
pose snch  a  being  could  have  erected  such  a  pik. 
But  for  the  time  his  attention  was  called  away. 
The  Griant  descended  the  mountain^  till  he  readied 
the  cave  in  which  the  fire  was  still  burning.  Be 
stooped  to  enter  its  recesses^  though  a  galley  in 
full  8^  might  have  passed  beneath  the  arch 
without  vailing  its  pennon^  and  returned^  bearisg 
in  his  right-hand  a  golden  cup,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  one  of  the  domes  of  St.  Sophia,  and  in 
his  left  a  blazing  tree.  Carrying  these,  he  be- 
strode the  vallies  as  a  ploughman  steps  across  the 
furrows,  till  he  arrived  at  the  river.  He  dipped 
his  bowl  into  the  flood  above  the  cataract';  and 
for  a  moment  the  water-course  was  drj,  and  the 
noise  of  the  falling  torrent  hushed.  He  stood  up  ^ 
he  looked  aroimd  him,  and  drank.  Again  the 
water  had  begun  to  flow,  and  the  cataract  roared 
between  his  feet;  again  he  stooped;  and  again 
he  had  scooped  the  whole  current  into  his  vase; 
and  the  sound  of  the  stream  dashing  over  the 
rocks  was  not  heard  for  some  seconds.  This  time 
he  did  not  empty  the  cup ;  but  he  bore  it  and  the 
still  burning  trunk  to  his  pile  upon  the  mountaiB. 
He  stood  beside  it,  and  flung  over  it  some  of  the 
water;  and,  while  he  lifted  the  flaming  brand,  be 
looked  towards  the  stars,  and  spoke  aloud,    Bo« 
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derick  started^  when  he  heard  his  voioe^  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  thrilling  depth  of  tone, 
but  because  the  language  was  one  of  those  ancient 
tongaes,  with  which  the  trayeller  had  become 
fiuniliar  in  his  youth,  haying  learned  them  firom 
an  aged  Moor  accomplished  in  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  East.  As  nearly  as  he  could  discover, 
the  purport  of  that  which  the  Giant  uttered  was 
as  follows. 

To  you,  O  stars,  with  whom,  and  with  whose 
inhabitants^  I  claim  a  kindred  that  belongs  not  to 
the  insect-men  of  this  lower  earth, — ^to  you  I 
address  myself;  and  in  your  honour  I  pour  this 
water  over  the  pile,  whereon  I  am  about  to  die. 
The  child  of  a  mighty  line,  the  one  surviver  of  a 
myriad  kings,  looks  for  the  last  time  on  your 
bright  fronts,  ye  eternal  orbs,  and  tells  you  that 
the  sole  remaining  monarch  of  all  the  race,  your 
offipring  and  your  worshipers,  is  soon  to  seek  the 
throne  which  awaits  him  amid  your  constellations. 
I  have  seen  the  sons  of  the  giants  fade  away,  as 
the  forest  which  even  now  has  fallen  beneath  my 
hand;  and  the  world  is  given  to  a  meaner  kind,  as 
that  forest  will  be  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  weeds. 
Before  this  globe  was  divided  into  land  and  sea, 
before  the  parents  of  its  present  puny  tribes  had 
been  formed  out  of  its  dust,  it  was  the  inheritance 
and  the  kingdom  of  my  fathers.  Ours  were  the 
structilres,  among  the  foundations  of  which  men 
wander,  and  marvel  at  their  height;  ours  the 
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castle  which  scaled  the  skies ;  ours  the  mountains 
heaped  on  mountains^  whereby  we  threatened  to 
interrupt  the  revolutions  of  the  sun.     My  sires 
wooed  the  spirits  from  other  spheres,  to  become 
their  brides  and  the  mothers  of  their  children; 
and  the  fire  of  angelic  natures  is  in  my  veins. 
But  that  fire  is  now  cold  and  dim;  and  I  go  to 
find,  at  your  unfailing  altars,  the  flame  which  niay 
reanimate  my  soul.     For  five  thousand  years  I 
have  been  alone  on  earth ;  and  from  the  day  when 
my  hands  reared  Caucasus  with  aU  its  peaks  over 
the  ashes  of  my  father,  I  have  seen  none  whose 
presence  has  not  been  a  curse  to  me, — ^to  whom  I 
have  not  been  a  curse  and  a  perdition.     I  have 
lived  to  keep  burning  among  these  mountains  the 
holy  flame  which  is  grateful  to  you.     But  the 
destiny  which  has  been  over  all  my  brethren.  Is 
over  me ;  and  my  hour  is  come.    The  brightness 
of  your  power  has  been  upon  me  in  the  nights  of 
many  ages.     I  can  no  longer  resist  the  doom.     I 
go  to  join  you ;  I  yield  up  this  weary  body  to  the 
elements  from  which  It  was  composed.    But  while 
my  dust  shall  be  added  to  the  clay  of  this  globe, 
which  is  no  longer  the  heritage  of  more  powerftil 
beings  than  man, — ^while  the  atoms  of  my  body 
are  resolved  into  that  which  may  one  day  be 
trampled  by  the  feet,  and  divided  by  the  plough-^ 
shares,  of  the  most  wretched  among  mortals, — 
there  is  that  within  the  fleshly  frame,  which  shatt 
become  a  sharer  in  your  glory,  and  a  portion  of  it 
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Look^  you  eternal  orbs!  and  thou,  moon!  that 
even  now  art  sinking  from  the  heavens,  look  with 
your  most  splendid  and  benignant  radiance  on  the 
death-fire  of  the  Last  of  the  Giants ! 

He  applied  his  torch  to  the  comers  of  the  pile, 

and  stood   beside    it  with    motionless    serenity, 

looking  stedfastly  at  the  heavens,  till  the  lapse 

of  a  considerable  time  had  enabled  the  flames  to 

deepen  and  to  spread.     They  extended  swiftly, 

with  a  thick  smoke  and  a  tremendous  noise,  till 

they  had  embraced  the  whole  circuit  of  the  pile, 

which  then  had  more  resemblance  to  a  stormy 

and  lurid   sunset,  than  to  any   other  spectacle 

known  among  men.     The  fire  rushed  fruiously 

upward,  and  illuminated  the  form  and  face  of  the 

Titan  with  a  light  more  unearthly  and  terrific 

than  any  in  which  the  wanderer  had  seen  him; 

and  his  broad  eye  fixed  upon  the  moon  gleamed 

like  the   corslet  of  a  warrior  on  the  wall  of  a 

burning  city.     But  he  did  not  long  remain  thus ; 

for  so  soon  as  the  whole  mass  of  timber  appeared 

to  have  caught  the  flame,  he  calmly  stepped  into 

the  midst  of  the  conflagration,  and  laid  himself 

upon  his  scorching  bed.     The  fire  rose  rapidly  and 

far,  till  it  widened  and  towered  into  a  pyramid  of 

light;  and  the  grey  smoke  which  burst  around, 

darkened  half  the  heavens.     The  wind  increased; 

and  the  cracUing  of  the  wood,  and  roar  of  the 

burning  became  appalling.     Clouds  began  to  sail 

in  over  the  opposite  mountains ;  and,  but  for  the 
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glare  of  the  pyre,  the  whole  horizon  would  have 
been  black.     The  blaze  spread  to  the  relics  of  the 
forest^   and   caught  the  brushwood    which    still 
covered  a  large  portion  of  the  hills.     The  prospect 
became  one  vast  amphitheatre  of  fire;   and  the 
smoke  and  flame  broke  fiercely  upward,  and  formed 
a  sky  of  mingled  light  and  darkness,  sublimity  and 
horror.     Still  the  great  master  conflagration  rose 
far  beyond  every  other  part  of  the  burning  circle, 
and  seemed  a  furnace  fuelled  with  the  earth  to 
consume  the  heavens.     The  eagles  rose  screaming 
from  their  nests  upon  the  rocky  peaks,  and  wheeled 
amid  the  smoke  and  flakes  of  fire,  till  even  their 
wings  w^re  insufficient  to  bear  them  from  the 
danger;   and  they  dropped  stifled  into  the  red 
abyss.     Roderick  was  compelled  by  the  heat  and 
smoke  to  flee  from  the  danger.     For  several  hours 
he  travelled  with  the  utmost  speed  away  from  the 
spot  of  so  astounding  a  catastrophe,  and  at  last  lay 
down  completely  exhausted  in  a  grotto  among  the 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.     At  the  end  of 
three  days  the  clouds  which  had  been  gathering  in 
the  heavens,  poured  out  their  burthens.     For  a 
week  the  rain  fell  in  a  continued  flood ;  and  if  the 
traveller  had  not  been  possessed  of  a  small  store  of 
berries  and  nuts,  he  must  have  died  of  starvation. 
After  that  time  the  deluge  ceased ;  and  he  returned 
upon  his  former  steps  to   examine   the   Giant's 
valley;   but  the  torrents  had  so  roughened  the 
ravine,  that  his  journey  was  one  of  difficulty  and 
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pain.  At  length  however  he  gained  his  goal,  and 
found  that  the  space  encircled  by  the  moun- 
tains was  half  filled  with  water,  which  had  risen 
above  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  In  this  Koderick 
had  expected  to  find  some  tokens  and  memorials  of 
the  Giant's  existence ;  but  it  was  now  accessible 
only  to  the  fishes  and  the  water-snakes.  He 
climbed  to  the  bare  summit  of  the  mountain  on 
which  the  pile  had  been  raised,  and  found  that 
the  floods  had  washed  away  every  vestige  of  the 
sacrifice  he  had  witnessed.  But  on  scrutinizing 
the  surroimding  rocks,  which  were  all  discoloured 
by  the  heat,  he  found  in  a  crevice  the  well- 
remembered  golden  crown.  It  was  adorned  with 
graven  devices  of  stars  and  wings,  and  framed  of 
the  purest  metaL  After  months  of  toil  and  hard- 
ship, Boderick  escaped  to  Europe ;  and  a  fragment 
of  the  diadem,  which  was  all  he  had  been  enabled 
to  save,  sufficed  in  his  native  country  to  purchase 
broad  lands,  stately  castles,  and  ancient  lordships. 
But  what  was  the  grandeur  of  ordinary  men  to 
eyes  that  had  beheld  the  mighty  presence  of  the 
Last  of  the  Giants  ? 
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I. 

T^HE  air  was  basking  in  the  noontide  among 
the  hills  that  are  traversed  by  the  rapid 
Erigon.  The  woody  sides  of  the  vallies  which 
opened  upon  the  river,  lay  slumbering  in  breezy 
dimness ;  but  the  sky  was  blue  and  bright  around 
the  breasts  and  peaks  of  the  mountains,  except 
where  broad  white  clouds,  floating  high  and  swift 
between  them  and  the  sun,  varied  the  landscape 
by  occasional  sweeps  of  shadow.  The  sparkling 
and  winding  water  flowed  silently  along  the 
green  bases  of  the  eminences;  and  its  surface 
was  marked  by  nothing  but  the  differences  of 
colour  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  stream,  and 
by  the  fresh-looking  islets  of  water-plants,  or 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  rolling  down  the  current, 
and  showing  its  brown  branches  or  the  white 
rent  of  its  stem  among  the  shining  ripples. 
Down  one  of  the  glens  which  descend  towards 
the  stream,  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age  was  slowly  wandering.  He  was  tall  and 
of  a  noble  presence.  His  open,  upturned  brow 
was  surrounded  with  careless  ringlets  of  light 
brown  hair,  and  was  shaded  by  a  low  cap  or 
bonnet,   in  which   he  wore  an  eagle's  feather. 
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His  dark-coloured  kirtle  descended  to  his  knee, 
over  trowsers  which  left  the  leg  exposed  above  the 
sandaL  A  belt  of  wolf-skin  sustained  a  short 
sword,  and  confined  his  dress  round  the  waist; 
and  with  his  left  hand  he  led  a  large  and  power- 
fill  dog  by  a  twisted  chain  of  gold;  while  in  his 
right  he  carried  a  strong  hunting  spear,  the  point 
of  which  gleamed  like  a  star  above  his  head  His 
features  were  of  a  regular  and  spirited  beauty ; 
and  his  quick  eye  perpetually  glanced  from  the 
path  he  was  pursuing  to  the  mountains  round 
him  and  the  skies  beyond.  He  proceeded  in 
his  devious  and  negligent  course,  now  sinking 
into  thought,  now  rushing  and  leaping  over  rocks 
and  bushes,  while  the  dog  sprang  up  and  barked 
and  sported  round  him,  till  he  reached  an  irre- 
gular and  broken  wood,  which  spread,  with  many 
intervals,  along  the  green  banks  of  the  river. 

The  boy  threw  himself  under  the  shade  of  an 
oak,  where  he  had  a  glimpse  of  the  cool  water 
among  the  stems  of  the  trees;  and  his  canine 
friend  couched  quietly  by  his  side,  now  looking 
up  into  his  face,  now  rubbing  his  legs  with  its 
nose,  and  wagging  its  bushy  tail,  now  closing  its 
eyes,  and  sinking  with  a  sigh  into  a  tranquil  doze. 
The  youth  too  was  so  still,  that  he  might  have 
been  thought  to  slumber,  had  not  his  restless 
glances  indicated  the  stir  within.  It  was  indeed 
a  mind  not  formed  for  inactivity ;  but  its  present 
thoughts  were  rather  the  overflowing  and  sport 
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of  its  vigour^  than  the  application  of  it  to  anj 
definite  end*    He  remembered  the  oracles  which 
had  spoken  among  the  ancient  oaks  of  Epiros, 
till  he  almost  heard  the  promise  of  his  own  great- 
ness sounding  from  the  trees,  while  they  trembled 
and  rustled  around  and  above  him.     Then  came 
imaginations  of  the  Dryads,  the  forest  spirits,  so 
beautiful  and  so  capricious^  who  were  accustomed 
to  fiy  from  men,  and  dedicate  their  loveliness  to 
the  greenwood  shade.    As  the  breeze  moved  the 
shadow  of  some  branch,  he  started  to  think  that 
he  saw  the  waving  of  the  airj  locks;  and  for  a 
moment  he  beheld  the  twinkle  of  the  light  foot- 
steps, in  the  casual  breach  of  a  sunbeam  through 
the  foliage  on  the  dark  ground  of  the  vistas  be- 
fore  him.     These  visions  passed  away ;   and  in 
their  place  seemed  sweeping  through  the  distant 
obscurity  of  the  thicket  the  pomp  and  triumph  of 
Bacchus, — the  youths  with  arms  and  wine-cups, 
and  baskets  of  gorgeous  fruits  unknown  to  Eu- 
rope, the  dark  eyes  and  glowing  limbs  of  damsels, 
whose  wreaths  of  Oriental  flowers  shook  fragrance 
through  the  air>  while  swiftly  and  gracefully  they 
flung  aloft  and  struck  together  their  ringing  cym- 
bals, ancient  Pan  with  a  world  of  merriment  in 
his  pipe,  and,  amid  a  timxult  of  green  coronab 
and  wild  exultations,  the  young  conqueror  him- 
self, drawn  forward  hy  his  lions,  with  the  pride  of 
a  hundred  victories  on  his  brow,  and  the  joyous- 
ness  of  a  hundred  vintages  on  his  lips,  and  a  spear 
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SO  often  washed  in  wine^  and  bo  clustered  with 
grapes  and  ivy-berries^  half-hid  among  their 
foliage,  that  not  a  trace  of  its  myriad  death- 
stains  was  visible.  They  gleamed  for  a  moment 
fix)ni  the  recesses  of  the  green  maze  on  the  eye 
of  the  dreaming  boy;  and  why  should  not  he  too 
be  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  and  his  banners  return 
over  the  Hellespont  laden  and  glittering  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  ? 

He  rose  while  he  thought  of  it,  so  hastily  that 
his  d(^  gave  a  slight  cry  at  feeling  the  pull  which 
his  collar  received  from  the  arm  of  his  master, 
who  stept  forward  eagerly  for  an  instant,  while 
his  right  hand  grasped  the  spear  with  an  energy 
indicating  how  bold  would  be  the  spirit  and  how 
wide  the  fame  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip. 

He  walked  forward  for  a  few  minutes  with 
boyish  impetuosity,  when  his  attention  was  di- 
verted by  seeing  a  large  blue  butterfly,  which 
flew  across  his  path.  He  freed  the  chain  which 
held  Lacon  from  the  collar,  and  pursued  the 
insect ;  while  the  dog,  in  imitation  of  his  master, 
rushed  barking  and  eager  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
wandering  object.  It  led  him  among  the  hills 
which  he  had  before  left,  never  coming  within 
his  reach,  but  never  mounting  so  far  away  as  to 
make  him  relinquish  the  pursuit.  It  flew  at  last 
over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  into  a  broken  and 
narrow  dell;  but  the  fearless  and  active  boy 
dropped  from  the  verge,  and,  after  scrambling 
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a  nuDute  or  two  among  tlie  rocks  and  boshee, 
ched  the  end  of  tlie  descent.  It  was  a  wild 
I  lonely  hollow,  on  the  steep  banks  and  narrow 
a  of  which  the  pine  and  the  cypress  rose  above 
tluck  under-^rowth  of  weeds,  shrubs,  and 
rers.  Tbe  insect  still  hovered  before  its  pnr- 
t;  and,  after  a  few  steps,  be  found  that  he 
I  followed  it  into  an  ancient  cemetery.  The 
lbs  seemed  to  have  been  mouldering  in  neglect 
centuries ;  and  merely  a  few  irregular  mounds 
1  broken  Augments  of  walls  remained.  Beyond 
;  of  these  relics  of  building,  now  covered  with 
ferent  vigorous  creepers,  the  bright  blue  wingB 
appeared.  He  went  to  the  spot,  and  founJ 
it,  beyond  the  dilapidated  wall,  the  sun  streamed 
upon  a  little  patch  of  grass.  Here  the  insect 
1  poised  itself  upon  a  human  skull,  half  covered 
:h  moss,  and  crowned  by  a  natural  wreath  of 
iliog  honey-suckle.  Thus  the  beautiful  and 
y  creature  he  had  been  chasing  was  perched, 
th  its  azure  fans  expanded  and  glittering  in  the 
ishine.  It  seemed  the  immortal  Psyche,  the 
ritual  life  waiting  to  take  wing  irom  amid  tbe 
it  and  decay  of  mortality.  The  boy  leaped 
!r  tbe  obstruction,  and  stooped  to  seize  it ;  but 
vibrated  for  an  instant  tbe  splendid  pennons 
ich  served  it  for  sails,  and  rose  swiftly  and  far 
)ve  the  head  of  the  disappointed  pursuer. 
He  looked  after  it  for  a  few  seconds;  and 
con  bayed  fiercely  at  the  soaring  insect     But 
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bis  owner  stooped  again  to  the  relic ;  for,  when 
he  had  previously  bent  towards  the  butterfly,  he 
bad  seen  what  appeared  to  be  metal  shining  on 
tbe  turf.  It  was  a  lai^e  gold  coin,  which  lay 
between  the  teeth  of  the  skulL  The  device  of  an 
eye  within  a  circle  was  distinctly  visible  on  one 
side;  and  on  the  other  was  traced,  in  the  oldest 
character  Alexander  had  ever  seen,  the  word 
Zamob. 

He  restored  the  coin  to  its  place ;  but  such  was 
his  recollection  of  the  occurrence,  that  the  signet, 
wherewith  in  after  years  he  sealed  Hephaestion's 
lips,  bore  the  device  of  a  butterfly  poised  upon  a 
skull,  with  the  motto  Zamor. 
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nPHE  youth  was  a  youth  no  moie.  He  was  io 
all  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  manhood^  a  sove- 
reign and  a  conqueror,  and  roamed  no  longer  in 
the  woods  of  Macedonia,  but  in  the  deep  gloom  oi 
an  Indian  forest.  He  had  outstripped  his  train 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  chace ;  and  when  the  thick 
jungle  prevented  him  from  continuing  Ins  course 
on  horseback,  he  leaped  from  the  saddle  and 
pierced  his  way  on  foot*  His  mantle  was  now 
of  regal  splendour ;  and  his  light  helmet  was  en- 
circled with  a  slender  diadem  of  gold.  The  gar- 
ment which  fell  from  imder  his  inlaid  cuirass  to 
his  knee,  was  interwoven  with  silver  thread;  aad 
his  sandals  were  studded  with  jewels.  His  lips 
had  gained  the  firm  expression  of  will  and  power; 
and  thought  had  left  its  stamp  upon  his  forehead. 
He  penetrated  speedily  through  the  thicket 
which  had  interrupted  him,  and  found  himself  in 
a  little  glade  surrounded  by  spreading  trees.  He 
stood  still,  and  gazed  for  a  moment;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  the  half-stifled  sobs 
of  sorrow  not  far  off.  He  moved  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  and,  after  pushing  through  a  screen 
of  bushes,  found  himself  near  an  old  man,  who 
was  kneeling  on  the  ground,  close  to  the  trunk  of 
a  great  tree ;  and,  while  his  clasped  hands  trem- 
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bled  on  his  shuddering  breast,  the  tears  fell  thickly 
from  his  eyes.  He  wore  the  dress  of  a  Brahmin* 
Beside  him  lay  the  corpse  of  a  girl,  apparently 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  Though  her 
skin  was  rather  more  du8[ky  than  that  of  Euro- 
peans, she  was  very  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
king.  Her  round  and  shining  limbs  were  of  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy;  the  long  black  hair, 
wreathed  with  white  flowers,  fell  loose  over  her 
maiden  bosom,  which  had  ceased  to  heave  with 
the  breath  of  life.  An  arrow  had  pierced  her 
through  the  body;  and  the  blood  had  flowed  to 
the  knees  of  the  old  man,  and  stained  his  gar- 
ments. He  was  a  father  wailing  over  his  mur- 
dered child. 

Alexander  silently  approached,  and  saw  that 
on  the  left  breast  of  the  lovely  form,  in  which 
the  heart  no  longer  stirred,  a  blue  butterfly  had 
placed  itself.  The  agony  and  tears  of  the  parent 
did  not  disturb  it.  He  touched  the  hair  and  fin- 
gers of  the  body  with  a  trembling  affection,  and 
gazed  at  it  long  and  passionately ;  and  then  again 
his  whole  frame  was  shaken;  and  he  burst  into  a 
paroxysm  of  grief.  As  the  king  drew  near,  the 
insect  rose  and  soared  away  to  the  heavens. 
Alas  I  that  like  it  the  corpse  could  not  raise 
itself  from  the  dust  it  adorned,  and  move  again 
in  all  the  vivacity  and  grace  of  its  former  exist- 
ence! 

The  conqueror  spoke  in  a  low,  reverential,  and 
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sympathizing  voice  to  the  bereaved  father.  The 
old  man  started  at  the  sounds  rose  to  his  feet^  and 
shook  off  the  tokens  of  his  agony ^  as  far  as  natmre 
permitted  him.  Alexander  asked  him  by  what 
misfortune  he  had  lost  his  daughter* 

The  soldiers,  replied  the  Brahmin,  of  the  insane 
and  cruel  invader,  who  has  attacked  our  country, 
seized  my  child,  and  would  have  detained  her,  but 
that  she  escaped  by  flight  from  their  hands,  when 
one  of  them  shot  an  arrow,  which  slew  my  beau- 
tiful and  my  beloved. 

I  swear  by  the  gods,  they  shall  be  punished; 
but  do  you  know,  old  man,  to  whom  you  speak, 
that  you  thus  ventiure  to  calumniate  the  great 
Alexander? 

If  I  could  not  judge  by  the  vulgar  signs  of 
those  gay  and  fantastic  trappings,  I  shoidd  yet 
recognize  the  eyes  which  so  readily  glare,  the 
nostril  that  dilates,  the  brow  that  contracts,  with 
passion.  These  all  mark  the  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  command  others,  but  not  himself 

This  is  a  sight,  replied  the  king,  pointing  to 
the  dead  body,  which  prompts  me  to  forgive  your 
boldness. 

It  is  a  sight,  O  king,  which  should  rather  teach 
you  that  I  do  not  need  your  forgiveness.  You 
have  robbed  my  earthly  existence  of  its  charm 
and  glory.     I  care  not  how  soon  it  may  end* 

This  is  philosophy  which  would  have  pleased 
Callisthenes.     What  is  your  name  and  condition  ? 
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I  am  called  Sabas ;  and^  after  having  travelled 
over  many  countries^  and  learned  your  language 
in  the  Lesser  Asia,  I  have  livedo  and  been  happy, 
—here  he  faltered,  and  looked  at  his  child, — at 
the  tomb  of  the  sage  Zamob. 

The  warrior  started  at  the  name,  and  asked  of 
Sabas,  who  was  Zamob.  The  Brahmin  replied 
that  he  had  lived  many  ages  before,  and  had  been  a 
nHghty  conqueror;  but  that,  after  overrunning  half 
the  earth,  he  had  flung  away  at  once  the  sceptre 
and  the  sword,  and  betaken  himself  to  a  life  of 
meditation  and  benevolence.  The  old  man  went 
on  to  say,  that  the  king  would  learn  more  from 
the  chief  of  the  Brahmins,  who  attended  the 
tomb ;  and  to  him  Sabas  brought  Alexander. 

The  ancient  teacher,  to  whom  the  Grecian 
commander  was  thus  introduced,  trembled  in  his 
presence^  and,  on  his  demanding  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  Zamob,  replied,  that,  in  addition 
to  what  Sabas  had  told  him,  the  following  in- 
formation was  all  he  could  supply :  the  venerated 
being  in  question  had  employed  the  later  mo- 
ments of  his  protracted  life  in  giving  directions 
as  to  the  place  and  manner  in  which  his  ashes 
were  to  be  disposed  of;  and,  in  the  volume  of 
pure  morality  and  sublime  devotion  which  he 
had  left,  it  was  declared  that  the  iron  doors 
which  bounded  his  sepulchre  would  never  open, 
till  one  who  had  been  as  great  a  conqueror 
should  demand  admission.  In  the  course  of 
many  ages  none  such  had  presented  himself. 
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The  pride  and  curiosity  of  the  sovereign  were 
oused;  and  he  desired  to  be  led  to  the  tomb, 
le  Brahmin  Bummoned  his  brethren;  and  in 
ig  files  they  preceded  Alexander  to  the  cavern. 
Its    rocky    circuit    was    of   sufficient    extent 

include  them  all:  they  ranged  themselves 
}und  the  rades;  and  their  leader  and  the  mo- 
rch  advanced  to  the  tomb,  on  which  several 
ops  were  burning.  Here  the  chief  Brahmin 
ered  up  his  prayers,  while  the  Macedonian 
int  forward  to  the  doors  at  the  &rther  ex- 
inutj,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  throng,  violently 
ote  the  massy  metal  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
le  doors  crashed  open  slowly,  and  displayed  a 
ircase.  The  king  descended  fearlessly  and 
ae;  and  aA«r  a  long  absence  returned  with 
hf^gard  countenance  and  disordered  steps  to 
i  cavern,  while  the  doors  closed  suddenly  be- 
idhim.  He  seemed  at  fii^t  confused  and  bewil- 
red;  but,  soon  recovering  himself,  he  looked 
ind  him  at  the  Brahmins,  and  stud,  I  know 
:  whether  you  have  a  share  in  yonder  mum- 
ry;  but  at  all  events  let  a  wall  be  built  across 
,t  entrance,  sufficient  to  prevent  any  future 
empts  like  mine. 

He  had  paused,  and  seemed  relapsing  into 
p  and  doubtful  thought,  when  a  loud  rush  and 
ttg  was  heard  without,  mingled  with  the  sound 

trumpets.  Alexander  knew  the  notes,  and, 
luning    the    soldier    and    the    king,    gravely 
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saluted  the  generals^  who  had  sprung  from  their 
horses^  and  entered  the  cave  to  seek  him.  He 
moved  before  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
and  found  his  usual  train  of  several  hundred 
horsemen,  with  the  chief  nobility  of  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Persia.,  awaiting  his  appearance. 
Innimierable  varieties  of  dress  and  arms,  of 
language  and  feature,  were  here  assembled; 
and  every  province  he  ruled  over  had  sent  its 
noblest  and  most  splendid  inhabitants  to  swell 
the  court  of  Alexander.  All  were  mounted  on 
the  fleetest  and  most  beautiful  coursers  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Asia ;  and  an  imrivaJled  steed  was  led 
by  the  grooms  of  the  monarch.  He  mounted 
it  with  a  careless  bound;  and  while  he  galloped 
from  the  spot,  followed  by  the  glittering  whirl- 
wind of  officers,  feudatories,  and  kings,  he  talked 
to  those  around  him  of  the  battle,  the  chase, 
the  banquet,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  charms  of  Pancaste. 
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III. 

^HE  day  had  died  in  storm;  and  the  chamber 
of  Alexander  was  closed  and  lighted.  He 
lay  on  his  couch  in  the  restlessness  and  pain  of 
a  fever,  from  which  he  was  never  to  recover. 
He  was  attended  only  by  a  young  Persian  girl, 
who  watched  his  lightest  word  and  sign  with  far 
more  than  the  carefulness  of  servility.  There 
was  all  the  intensity  of  passionate  affection  in 
that  pale  cheek,  those  tearful  eyes,  and  that 
quivering  forehead.  She  moved  silently  through 
the  splendid  room  at  the  least  hint  of  the  patient's 
want;  and,  when  it  was  satisfied,  she  would  sit 
down  and  weep  in  silence. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening  when  he  said, 
Abra,  I  would  speak  with  Perdiccas.  She  flew 
&om  the  chamber,  and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
turned with  the  person  named,  and  then  re- 
tired to  the  antechamber;  where,  among  slaves, 
guards,  attendants,  and  physicians,  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  bitterly,  while  she 
thought  that  the  man  she  loved  would  so  soon 
breathe  his  last. 

Perdiccas  entered  the  room  silently  and  slowly, 
and  sat  beside  the  bed.  After  a  few  moments 
of  heavy  breathing,  the  King  turned  towards 
his  friend,  and  told  him  to  move  the  lamp,  so 
that  it  might  throw  no  light  on  the  coucL  He 
then  proceeded  thus : 
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Perdiccas,  you  will  remember  having  once 
found  me  in  India,  at  the  tomb  of  Zamob.  I 
have  revealed  to  no  man  what  I  saw  there;  but 
I  will  now  disclose  it  to  you.  The  circumstances 
which  led  me  thither  are  of  little  importance. 
Suffice  it  that  I  presented  myself  at  the  iron 
gates,  and  that  they  opened  to  admit  me.  I 
proceeded  down  a  long  and  dark  flight  of  steps, 
then  through  a  passage,  then  down  other  steps, 
and  had  at  last  advanced  to  an  immense  distance 
through  the  rock.  I  thought  for  a  moment  of 
returning;  but  I  went  on,  and  travelled,  as  it 
seemed,  league  after  league.  At  length  I  reached 
an  iron  grating,  which  with  some  difliculty 
I  pushed  open,  and  found  myself  in  a  large 
chamber.  On  the  opposite  wall  there  appeared 
to  be  a  faint  glimmer  of  light;  and  to  it  I  pro- 
ceeded. I  touched  the  spot;  and  it  felt  like  the 
side  of  a  tent:  I  found  that  it  was  a  curtain 
covering  an  aperture;  I  pulled  it  aside;  and  a 
broad  pale  light  burst  upon  me  through  the 
opening,  which  also  gave  me  a  view  of  another, 
and  far  larger  chamber  than  that  in  which  I 
stood 

Hie  room  into  which  I  looked  was  a  vast 
gallery,  which  stretched  its  dreary  vista  almost 
beyond  the  sight.  The  floor  was  of  black 
marble,  and  the  sides  of  polished  porpyhry. 
Along  the  walls  thrones  were  ranged  at  equal 
spaces,  to  an  interminable  distance.     Those  on 
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one  side  were  all  occupied^  except  the  nearest, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Zamob^  but  which  his 
late  penitence  and  imperfect  reparation  had  saved 
the  ancient  conqueror  from  occupying.  The 
throne  opposite  to  this, — ^the  first  in  the  vacant 
line, — was  inscribed,  Alexandee.  And  O  Per- 
diccas  I  could  I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  one  of 
those  Athenian  poets,  whose  renown  will  be  as 
great  as  mine,  I  should  yet  be  unable  to  express 
the  tithe  of  that  horror  which  seized  me,  when  I 
looked  upon  the  tenants  of  those  other  thrones, 
and  saw  that  a  similar  one  was  destined  for  me. 
It  is  not  that  they  had  an  aged  or  barbaric  ap- 
pearance,— though  their  hairs  were  white,  and 
their  brows  haggard,  and  their  dresses  were  those 
of  the  East  and  of  the  North:  but  their  faces 
were  marked  with  a  still  desperation,  and  their 
bodies  settled  in  a  calm  agony,  of  which  I  had 
no  previous  conception.  I  have  often  looked 
upon  death:  but  no  pangs  from  the  sword,  or 
from  the  torture,  ever  seemed  to  me  more  than 
a  slight  discomfort,  compared  to  the  sufferings 
of  those  mighty  and  glorious  warriors.  They 
sat  motionless  as  the  rocks  on  the  banks  of 
Phlegethon;  but  it  was  the  tranquillity  of  an 
endurance  which  feels  that  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  escape.  The  eyes  of  some  were 
nearly  closed;  and  there  seemed  no  light  in  their 
countenances,  but  a  dull  dead  glare  which  escaped 
from  beneath  their  shadowing  eyelids.      There 
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was  one  hoary  head  and  swarthy  cheek,  with  a 
diadem  of  jewels,  and  the  Egyptian  beetle  on 
his  breast;  and  I  knew  the  presence  of  Sesoetris. 
And  there  was  ancient  Belus,  with  the  star  of 
the  Babylonian  wizards  on  his  brow,  leaning 
his  awAil  head  upon  his  hand.  And  there  Was 
the  warrior-deity  of  those  Scythians,  whom  in 
my  boyhood  I  subdued,  clothed  in  wolf-skins, 
bat  with  a  cuirass  on  his  breast,  and  a  crown 
of  iron  around  his  scarred  forehead.  Hercules 
too,  whom  we  have  dreamed  a  god,  leaned  upon 
his  dub  in  anguish,  which,  though  silent,  was 
more  horrible  than  the  pangs  he  endured  from 
the  robe  of  Nessus;  and  a  greater  than  he,  or 
Ihan  all  the  rest,  showed  the  writhen  features 
and  sunken  cheeks  of  long-sustained  suffering, 
beneath  those  emblems  of  mysterious  strength, 
the  moonlike  horns  of  Ammon.  There  was  one 
spirit,  and  but  one,  in  whom  the  fiery  energy 
of  his  nature  was  not  repressed  by  the  tremen- 
dous  fate  to  which  he  was  subjected, — ^the  Greek, 
who  in  his  youth  was  victor  over  Asia,  the 
fleetest,  the  most  beautiful,  the  bravest,  the 
most  unhappy,  the  demigod  Achilles.  His  eyes 
still  shone  like  stars,  amid  the  bumiilg  halo 
wherewith  his  head  was  of  old  encircled  by  Mi- 
nerva, and  which  still  beamed  around  him,  as  if 
in  mockery  of  those  white  lips  compressed  and 
agitated  with  a  paroxysm  of  affliction  too  mighty 
even  for  the  slayer  of  Hector  to  master  it.     In 
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the  shield  which  leant  against  his  knees^  I  saw 
not  the  images  of  the  harvest  and  the  dance, 
but  the  reflection  of  the  hero's  immeasurable 
pain. 

The  feet  of  each  of  these  terrible  shadows  were 
placed  upon  an  image  of  the  world;  and  before 
my  throne  I  saw  a  similar  attribute.  My  em- 
pire seemed  to  clasp  with  its  boundary  an  enor- 
mous portion  of  the  earth;  but  its  limits  were 
faint  and  wavering;  and  methought  at  every 
instant  they  shrank  and  broke  asunder.  Above 
the  thrones  were  trophies;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
each  of  them,  that  grey,  stem  Destiny,  who,  from 
its  iron  cave  in  some  distant  planet,  sends  forth 
the  silent  blasts  that  sway  the  universe,  had 
fixed  some  emblem  of  mockery,  shame,  and  evil. 
The  mowing  ape,  the  crawling  worm,  the  foul- 
ness of  the  harpy,  the  envenomed  slime  of  the 
serpent,  showed  themselves  among  the  spoils, 
weapons,  crowns,  and  banners  of  royalty  and 
conquest.  And  over  all  this  a  ghastly  light  was 
shed  jfrom  the  eyeless  sockets  of  skeleton  warders, 
who  waited  upon  the  enthroned  victims. 

Can  you  wonder,  my  friend,  that  I  felt  a 
horror,  *which  swords  and  flames  and  menacing 
millions  could  not  inspire,  when  I  gazed  upon 
the  eternal  agonies  of  those  beings  so  dead  to  aU 
but  misery  ?  My  eyes  almost  failed  to  see,  and 
my  feet  to  stand,  when  I  turned  from  them  to 
mark  the  throne,  which  bore,  so  deeply  engraven 
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on  its  granite  pedestal,  the  name  of  Alexander. 
From  that  hour  my  nature  has  changed.  I  have 
not  had  the  resolution  to  yield  up  my  conquests, 
and  disrobe  myself  of  my  greatness;  but  I  have 
sought  to  lose  the  memory  of  my  former  deeds 
and  Aiture  doom  in  revelries  and  intoxications, 
which  at  last  have  brought  me  death,  though 
they  have  never  bestowed  forgetfulness.  I  shall 
soon  be  among  those  dreary  and  tormented 
shadows  of  departed  power  and  dearly  bought 
renown.  Take  you  this  ring,  (and  he  gave 
him  the  emblematic  signet,)  and,  when  you  look 
upon  it,  remember,  that  not  the  image  you  see 
upon  it,  of  immortal  life  and  unbroken  happiness, 
will  dwell  with  the  remains  of  kings  and  con- 
querors, but  the  polluting  earth-worm  and  the 
stinging  scorpion. 

His  voice  had  grown  hoarse  and  broken;  and 
he  proceeded  slowly  and  feebly :  though  I  have 
failed  to  profit  by  the  lesson,  thus  much  I  have 
been  taught  by  Zamob. 

He  never  spoke  again.  He  left  for  his  generals 
the  slavery  of  Greece  and  the  distraction  of  the 
world ;  to  Perdiccas,  a  counsel  by  which  he  had 
not  profited  himself:  to  Abra,  a  desolate  exis- 
tence and  a  broken  heart.  And  so  did  he  perish 
at  Babylon,  whose  boyhood  had  sped  so  blithely 
among  the  hills  of  Macedonia. 


THE  LYOIAN  PAINTER. 


{From  the  Athencetun  for  1829.) 


"VriCON,  king  of  Lycia,  had  become  celebrated 
in  all  Asia  Minor  for  his  skill  and  valour  as 
a  military  commander,  and  his  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice as  a  ruler;  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  in  which  his  palace  was  reflected,  were 
daily  traversed  by  vessels  from  distant  lands, 
bringing  merchants,  suppliants,  sages,  and  am- 
bassadors to  the  throne  of  the  king.  He  had 
passed  the  middle  period  of  life,  when  his  queen 
died.  The  corpse  was  laid  on  a  bier  in  the  hall 
of  the  palace;  and  the  subjects  of  the  king 
assembled  to  honour  the  funeral.  Flowers  were 
thickly  strewn;  and  loud  cries  of  lamentation 
burst  from  the  multitude,  mingled  with  the 
groans  of  Nicon,  and  the  sobs  of  his  daughter 
Cleone,  and  his  son  Phineus.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  pauses  of  the  shrieks  and  wailings, 
a  low  and  constant  song  was  heard  to  be  mur- 
mured, which  sounded  like  a  mixture  of  threats 
and  prophecies;  but  no  one  could  catch  the  im- 
port of  the  words,  or  knew  the  language  to 
which  they  belonged.  All  were  silent,  and 
turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  spot 
from  which  the  song  seemed  to  proceed.  Its 
tones  became  wilder  and  more  vehement;  and 
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the  crowd  shrank  from  a  pari;  of  the  vast  room; 
and  trembling  fingers  were   pointed  to   a  dim 
recess  in  the  wall.      In  this  the  outline   of    a 
female  figure  was  faintly  visible.     It  began  to 
move;  and  the   singer  came  forward  with  slow 
steps,  which   gradually   quickened   as   her  song 
grew  swollen  and  hurried.     Her  face  was  almost 
covered  by  a  thick  veil  which  shaded  her  brow, 
and  by  a  mantle  raised  high  above  her  bosom. 
But  her  eyes  were  seen  to  glance  fiercely  round 
the  apartment,  and  at  the  king  and  his  children, 
and  sometimes  glared  with  a  look  of  triumph  at 
the   unmoving    and    covered    body.      Still    the 
Maenad  measure  and  the  frenzied  chaunt  went 
on.     When  she  came  near  any  of  the  spectators, 
they  started  from  her   as  if   she   had  been  a 
panther  from  the  wilderness,   or  a  gliding  ser- 
pent     She  had  nearly  gone  round  the  room, 
when  she  approached  the  bier.     She  took  from 
under  her  veil  a  chaplet  of  dark  leaves  which 
she  had  worn,  and  was  about  to  fling  it  among 
the  garlands  heaped  upon  the  pall,  when  Nicon 
rushed  to  her  and  seized  her  arm.      She  fixed 
her  eyes  on  him  for  an  instant,  and  shook  off 
his  grasp;  and,  while  he  sank  upon  a  seat,  she 
threw  down  the  gloomy  wreath,  and  for  several 
moments  sang  at  the  fiercest  pitch  of  her  deep 
voice.      Her  long  dark  hair  fell  almost  to  her 
feet;  and  she  whirled  round  in  a  frightful  ecstasy, 
which  seemed  impelled  by  a  stronger  and  more 


5~:ie   ^crr:  lua  rhax  of  our  earthly  nature* 
llI2^  iii^  rz^tHJ  ^^rv<iz!i  die  tfaraig,  wbidi  scat- 
ji:&T««  Ke^rce   tlie   ncH^i-wind;   and 
ske  vas  giMfte.      Before  ^e 
gadmd  but    her    own   had 
i3«£:  jnL  vkem  they  nused  the  pall,  the 
occpae  had  dmnik  and  fiided  into  a 


■»  ^t^ 


Mi.'g':^  passed  avar;  and  on  die  bridal  day 
c<*  CMoe,  a  tall  and  dark-eyed  woman  ap- 
prmdfecd  the  palacci»  attii^  in  a  scolptored  and 
gulled  car«  drawn  by  saUe  steeds,  nobler  thaa 
any  in  Lycia.  She  gave  magnificent  gifts  to 
the  bride;  and  the  king  reo^Ted  as  a  princess 
the  Tidtor  who  bvouglit  so  many  evidences  of 
her  power  and  rank.  It  was  observed  however 
that  he  sometimeB  trembled  under  her  look ;  and 
his  attendants  whiq>ered,  that  the  proud  and 
fearless  Nioon  had  never  before  been  seen  to 
qnail  in  any  human  presence,  except  that  of  the 
stranger  who  had  appeared  at  the  funeral  of  his 
wife.  That  evening,  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoic- 
ing, Cleone  died*  The  kingdom  was  filled  with 
lamentations.  But  ere  many  weeks  it  was  called 
on  to  make  merry  at  the  marriage  of  its  sove- 
reign with  Mycale,  She  was  of  a  stately  beauty, 
which  few  men  loved  to  look  upon ;  and  she  was 
conspicuous  for  the  haughtiness  of  her  air^  and 
the  boldness  with  which  she  guided  her  black 
coursers  among  the  mountains,  and  along   the 
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margin  of  the  sea.  A  thousand  rumours  were 
uttered;  and  it  was  said  that  in  a  night  of  tem- 
pest she  had  been  seen  on  the  highest  tower 
of  the  palace,  her  dark  hair  streaming  round  her 
and  the  lightning  innocently  flashing  on  her, 
brow.  Her  song,  it  was  reported,  had  been 
heard  in  the  pauses  of  the  gale;  dark  or  fiery 
shapes  had  echoed  it  from  the  clouds;  and  she 
had  saluted  them  with  uplifted  hands.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  she  collected  round  her  a  troop  of  bold 
retainers,  and  that  their  captain,  a  beautiful 
barbarian  from  the  mountains,  who  had  been 
the  leader  of  a  predatory  band,  the  terror  of 
Asia,  and  through  her  influence  had  been  par- 
doned by  Nicon,  was  now  said  to  be  her  pa- 
ramour. 

At  a  great  rel%ious  festival,  the  king,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people,  suddenly  flung  off" 
his  diadem,  overthrew  the  altar,  and  by  his  ges- 
tures and  speech  was  evidently  a  fierce  maniac. 
Phineus  was  still  a  boy;  and  Mycale  obtained 
the  supreme  power.  She  confined  her  stepson 
in  a  small  apartment,  looking  out  on  an  enclosed 
garden,  and  never  let  him  be  seen  by  those  whom 
he  would  be  called  upon  to  govern.  But  the 
frenzy  of  Nicon  was  ostentatiously  displayed; 
and  the  horror  of  his  subjects  was  frequently 
excited  by  the  exhibition  of  the  strangest  and 
most  lawless,  insanity. 
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Phineus  lived  a  melanclioly  prisoner.  His 
mind  was  filled  with  reflections  on  his  dead 
mother  and  his  maniac  father.  But  above  all 
he  thought  of  his  lovely  and  beloved  sister^  who 
had  perished  so  suddenly  and  fearftilly.  As  he 
sat  in  his  solitary  chamber^  or  cultivated  the 
flowers  of  his  narrow  garden,  and  fed  himself 
with  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  which  was  hidden 
from  his  eyes,  the  constant  attendant  on  his 
hopeless  plans  and  miserable  recollections  was 
the  image  of  Cleone.  He  brooded  over  her 
memory,  till  at  last  it  became  so  vivid  that  he 
must  needs  give  it  an  outward  expression.  He 
endeavoured  to  paint  a  portrait  of  his  sister. 
Many  days  were  employed  in  labouring,  effa- 
cing, and  again  delineating,  while  the  lines  and 
colours  maddened  him  by  their  feebleness  and 
insufficiency;  and  many  nights  he  lay  awake, 
ch^*Nhing  his  recollection  of  the  beautiful  mai- 
den, and  comparing  it  in  thought  with  the  faint 
ineffectual  form,  which  alone  he  had  been  able 
to  create.  The  longing  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose became  the  master  passion  of  his  mind. 
In  the  shapes  of  trees  and  clouds  his  eyes  traced 
out  only  the  lines  which  bore  some  relation  to 
those  he  wished  to  express  in  his  picture.  The 
colours  of  the  world,  the  rays  of  light  had 
scarcely  any  interest  for  him  save  that  which 
they  derived  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
hues  of  his  penciL     But  still  every  effort  was 
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baffled;  and  the  thousand  imperfect  shapes  which 
he  successiyely  evoked,  seemed  all  alike  to  exist 
for  no  other  end  than  to  mock  and  torment 
bim.  The  disgiust  at  the  imperfection  of  each 
attempt  added  eagerness  to  the  labour  with 
which  he  destroyed  it,  and  sought  to  substi- 
tute another.  In  the  course  of  the  many 
months  which  were  occupied  in  this  work,  he 
was  tempted  innumerable  times  to  give  it 
tip  in  despair.  But  the  haunting  image  of 
Cleone  returned  to  him  amid  his  relaxations 
and  his  dreams,  with  so  bright  and  living  an 
aspect  of  reality,  that  he  started  from  his  idle 
mood,  or  rushed  from  his  couch  at  midnight, 
and  again  with  tremulous  and  burning  fingers 
drew  an  outline,  which  his  heart  told  him  would 
prove  as  inadequate  as  all  its  predecessors.  He 
tried  to  represent  the  maiden  in  her  bridal 
dress,  with  jewels  sparkling  on  her  neck,  and  a 
garland  of  white  violets  aroimd  her  hair;  but 
the  eyes  so  fiill  of  love  and  gentleness,  the 
flushed  cheek,  the  form  bending  with  emotion, 
like  a  lily  bowed  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
beauty, — how  weak  and  rude,  compared  with 
his  memory  of  these,  was  all  that  he  could  ever 
portray  I 

He  commonly  laboured  in  a  room,  the  door  of 
which  was  left  open,  and  showed  the  corridor 
without,  and  beyond  it  the  tranquil  and  flowery 
garden.     When  his  exhausted  heart  and  failing 
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hand  would  no  longer  sustain  the  labour  he  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  his  eyes  were  wearied  of 
that  chaos  of  colour  from  which  he  had  been 
toiling  to  educe  what  for  him  was  a  universe, — 
he  looked  from  the  tablet  and  the  walls  which  he 
was  weary  of  beholding,  to  the  clear  deep  air  of 
heaven,  and  the  little  realm  of  silent  life,  which 
was  filled  with  his  bushes  and  blossoms,  and 
peopled  only  by  the  wren  and  the  butterfly. 
To  this  prospect  his  eyes  were  turned,  after 
an  attempt  at  painting  so  unsuccessful  that  he 
at  last  burst  into  tears.  The  evening  had  sailed 
along  the  sky,  and  steeped  the  earth  in  silvery 
twilight;  and  the  stars  were  glittering  brightly 
above  the  cypresses,  poplars,  and  holm-oaks, 
which  hid  the  garden  wall.  Amid  these  constel- 
lations it  appeared  to  him  that  a  patch  of  air 
became  suddenly  darker  and  more  definite.  It 
moulded  itself  into  shape  and  colour;  and  Phi- 
neus  beheld  his  sister.  The  form  was  indeed 
Cleone,  growing  like  a  fair  plant  out  of  the 
heavens,  and  surrounded  by  the  radiance  of  the 
quiet  stars.  She  seemed  to  be  imbued  with 
their  splendour;  the  last  light  of  sunset  was  on 
her  cheek;  and  her  aerial  locks  were  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  wreath  of  pearly  violets.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him;  and  gradually  she 
seemed  to  detach  herself  from  the  empyrean, 
and  approach  nearer  to  the  earth.  She  floated 
in  the  middle  air ;  and  he  thought  her  garments 
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were  faintly  stirred  by  the  breeze  which  he 
heard  cooing  among  the  trees  beneath  her.  When 
he  would  have  called  to  her,  she  seemed  to  shrink 
back  towards  the  sky,  and  to  diminish  from  his 
iiew.  But  when  he  gazed  at  her  with  serene 
and  motionless  delight,  she  grew  forth  again  into 
definite,  though  still  visionary,  beauty,  till  he 
ahnost  believed  that  her  feet,  white  and  filmy  as 
wandering  gossamer,  touched  the  topmost  foliage 
of  the  dark  trees  in  his  garden. 

He  looked  for  many  minutes ;  and  he  persuaded 
himself  that  the  eyes  of  Cleone  glanced  for  an 
instant  from  his  face  to  the  tablet  from  which 
he  had  just  effaced  her  portrait.     He  seized  his 
pencil,  and  renewed  his  labour,  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  enchanter  in  framing  the  talisman, 
which  is   to   ^ve   him   immortal   youth,  wealth 
without  end,  and  power  without  limits.     Every 
moment  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven;  and  still 
Cleone  was  before  him.      His  work  brightened 
beneath  his  hand;  and  the  lamp  which  burned 
beside  him,  seemed  to  emit  a  clearer  and  more 
genial  light  than  ever  before.     He  had  wrought 
for  a  considerable  time,  when   the   moon   rose: 
as  its  light  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  the  figure 
dissolved  into  air.     That  night,  the  first  for  many 
moEiths,  Phineus  slept  calmly  and  happily;  and 
in  the  morning  he  awoke  refreshed.    His  painting 
appeared  to  him  more  faithful,  brilliant,  and  ex- 
pressive, than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  making  it. 
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refruned  firom  using  hie  pencil,  for  fear  it 
ch  might  injure  the  magic  woof  he  had  already 
vea,  and  iu  a  fearful,  pasaionate  hope  that  the 
ion  might  be  renewed.     All  day  he  paseed  in 

garden:  his  fiowere  had  oever  speared  to 
1  so  exquisite,  nor  the  sound  of  the  waves  so 
gnant  with  muuc.  He  looked  long  at  the 
ion  o!  the  sky  in  which  his  sister  had  ap- 
ired  to  him ;  but  nothing  was  visible  except 
I  bright  blue  depths  filled  with  sunshine,  trar 
sed  by  Bilken  Iragments  of  thin  cloud,  or 
mmed  by  glancing  birds.  He  placed  bis  paint- 
;  in  the  corridor ;  and  a  thousand  times,  while 

lay  upon  the  grass,  and  imbibed  the  trana- 
'ent  noontide,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the 
let  which  bore  so  predous  and  potent  a  record 
the  vision  of  the  previous  evening.  As  the 
r  closed  in,  his  thoughts  became  more  and 
re  anxious ;  and,  when  at  last  the  sun  had  set, 
racer  at  the  games  ever  stood  prepared  to  start 
^  a  look  of  keener  expectation,  or  with  the 
od  coursing  more  wildly  through  his  limbs, 
1  eddying  more  hotly  at  his  heart.  Agiun,  at 
I  same  spot  of  heaven,  and  encircled  by  the 
ae  constellations,  Cleone  was  visible.  The 
on  rose  later  than  before ;  and  till  its  disk 
leared  Phineiis  toiled  delightedly  at  the  pio- 
*€.  The  third  night  she  appeared  again ;  and, 
en  the  dimness  of  the  tdi  began  to  brighten  in 
'.  moonshine,  be  thought  that  her  face  grew 
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sad,  and  that,  by  a  alight  gesture  of  the  hand 
and  head,  she  indicated  that  she  would  appear 
no  more.  With  a  sigh  he  dropped  his  pencil,  as 
she  melted  into  the  heavens;  and  for  some  mo- 
ments he  forgot  that  the  picture  was  now  com<' 
pleted,  and  that  it  displayed  his  sister  even  more 
perfectly  and  intensely  beautiful  than  he  had  ever 
seen  her  when  on  earth. 

The  celestial  figure  had  not  vanished  long, 
when  a  storm  arose,  and  the  moon  was  hidden 
in  darkness.  He  turned  from  the  agony  of  the 
elements  without,  and  gazed  upon  that  adored 
image,  which  had  power  to  withdraw  his  heart 
fix^m  everything  but  the  contemplation  of  its  own 
loveliness,  and  the  innumerable  happy  remem- 
brances connected  with  it.  But  his  attention 
to  the  outward  world  was  soon  excited;  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  in  a  brief  pause  of  the  tern* 
pest,  he  heard  the  well-remembered  voice  of 
Mycale  chanting  her  wild  incantations.  With 
a  shudder  he  crept  to  the  corridor,  and  looked 
into  the  garden ;  and  he  beheld  the  queen,  sur- 
rounded by  those  cypresses  and  cedars  which 
were  less  black  than  the  atmosphere,  triumphing 
in  a  frenzied  dance  beneath  the  drowning  rain, 
and  her  black  hair,  writhing  features,  and  fierce 
gestures,  illumined  at  intervals  by  the  glare  of 
lightning.  Sometimes  her  song  went  forth  in 
ecreams,  accompanying  the  loudest  fury  of  the 
whirlwind;    and  she  stretched   her  hands,   and 
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ed  her  throbbing  bosom  to  the  blast,  and  the 
I  torrent  of  waters.  Anon  she  stooped  like 
16  agile  beast  of  prey,  and  plucked  from  the 
ndied  sod  various  plants  of  necromantic  Tirtue; 
1  again  she  started  into  a  wMrhng  dance,  and 
ttered  threats  in  which  Phinens  thought  he 
Id  distinguish  his  own  name,  and  shook  her 
ifted  hand  as  if  agEunst  him. 
He  shrunk  away  in  horror;   and  through  all 

night  the  sounds  of  the  tempest  bore  to  his 
B  the  accents  of  the  terrible  enchantress.  His 
ror  ended  in  stupefaction ;  and,  when  he  un- 
sed  his  eyes,  wild  yells  were  still  ringing 
und  him.  But  after  a  moment's  pause  he 
covered  that  these  were  the  expressions  of  his 
her's  insanity,  and  not  of  the  vengeance  of 
rcale.     The  king  aj^roached  his  chamber ;  and 

heard  his  own  name  mingled  with  the  curses 
i  ejaculations  which  broke  from  the  lips  of  the 
dman.  In  another  instant  the  door  was  burst 
;n ;  and  Nicon  harried  into  the  chamber  with 
iagger  in  his  hand;  his  limbs  were  dropping 
lod  from  wounds  he  had  himself  inflicted.  He 
8  rushing  to  the  couch  on  which  his  son  had 
ik,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  picture  of 
eone.  The  lamp  was  still  burning  beside  it 
the  darkness.     The  maniac  knew  the  form  of 

daughter, — and  the  dagger  fell  from  his  grasp, 
i  looked  intently  on  the  lovely  and  innocent 
iden ;  and,  when  his  son  approached  him,  he 
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had  fallen  on  his  knees  before  her^  and  had 
clasped  his  forehead  with  his  hands.  His  senses 
returaed  to  him ;  and  ere  long  the  boy  whom  he 
had  come  to  murder,  was  pressed  by  his  embrace, 
and  their  tears  were  mingled.  Mycale  now  en- 
tered the  room,  followed  by  her  guards,  and  the 
beautiful  savage  warrior,  her  minion,  and  their 
commander.  The  first  objects  that  met  her 
eyes,  were  the  picture  of  Cleone,  and  the  father 
and  son  supporting  each  other  beside  it.  The 
change  that  came  over  her  form  and  features, 
rendered  her  a  loathsome  and  horrible  realization 
of  all  that  we  think  of  as  most  depraved ;  and 
when  she  commanded  her  followers  to  seize  Nicon 
and  Phineus,  her  lover  flung  away  his  sword,  and 
fled  from  the  palace  to  his  native  mountains; 
while  the  guards  pointed  through  the  open  door- 
way to  the  sky,  where  they  exclaimed  that,  amid 
the  skirts  of  the  receding  tempest,  the  original  of 
the  heavenly  form  in  the  picture  looked  at  them 
with  a  sad  and  awful  aspect,  which  plucked  the 
weapons  from  their  grasp.  None  of  them  how- 
ever had  courage  to  arrest  Mycale,  who  with  a 
sneer  of  defiance  walked  through  their  array,  and 
was  no  more  seen. 

The  picture  of  Cleone  was  dedicated  to  Neme- 
sis, and  remained  for  many  ages  in  the  temple  of 
the  avenging  Deity. 
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When  Melita  had  reached  her  fifteenth  year, 
the  time  came  round  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games.  She  heard  from  her  father 
some  ehort  and  broken  accomits  of  the  splendid 
festivals,  at  which  he  had  frequently  been  pre- 
sent; and  she  was  lost  in  bewildering  excitement, 
while  she  fancied  a  succession  of  pageants  led  by 
glorious  beings  of  whose  forms  she  was  utterly 
ignorant.  But  above  all  she  was  possessed  by 
the  resemblance,  which  she  had  wrought  in  her 
imagination,  of  the  deity  to  whose  honour  these 
rites  and  contests  had  been  instituted. 

In  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  games, 
she  almost  unconsciously  expressed,  in  her  father's 
presence,  her  earnest  longing  to  behold  the  bodily 
presence  of  the  great  Jupiter.  The  old  man 
started  out  of  his  usual  tranquillity  of  manner, 
and  said  to  her,  "  Unhappy,  my  daughter,  is  the 
mortal  to  whom  such  a  vision  shows  itself:  he 
who  has  conversed  with  a  god,  is  for  ev^  unfitted 
to  lead  the  life  of  earthly  men.  To  eyes  [which 
long  for  tbe  sight  of  superior  natures,  their  desire 
is  sometimes  granted;  but  that  for  which  they 
yearned  is  always  fruitful  of  horror  and  destruc- 
tion. I  could  tell  you  a  prediction  which  your 
mother  heard  from  the  oracle;  but  •••.''  He 
said  no  more;  for  the  time  had  approached  at 
which  the  solenmities  were  to  begin;  and  he 
hastily  left  the  house. 

This  conversation  did  not  diminish  the  un- 
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easy  mystery  which  filled  the  mind  of  Melita. 
All  day  she  brooded  over  the  thoughts  which 
had  occupied  her;  and,  when  her  father  re- 
turned in  the  evening,  she  was  restless,  eager, 
and  coniused.  The  dusk  had  come  before  his 
entry;  and  he  had  scarcely  been  able  to  speak 
to  her,  when  a  slight  knock  was  heard,  followed, 
as  it  seemed  to  them,  by  a  faint  groan.  The 
old  man  turned  the  door  on  its  sleepy  hinges, 
and  found  a  young  man  lying  on  the  earth,  who 
was  evidently  broken  down  by  some  malady. 
He  lifted  up  the  youth,  and  carried  him  into  the 
house.  The  stranger  was  clothed  in  a  remarkable 
dress,  and  appeared  not  more  than  eighteen. 
He  was  revived  by  the  care  of  Melita  and  her 
father,  but  still  continued  feeble  and  sufiering. 
They  learned  from  his  low  and  interrupted  words, 
that  he  had  come  from  one  of  the  farthest  Gre- 
cian islands,  with  the  design  of  contending  at  the 

• 

games  for  the  prize  of  poetry.  But  he  seemed 
almost  delirious:  and  he  told  no  connected  tale. 
He  remained  for  several  hours  pained  in  body  and 
wandering  in  mind.  Among  other  hints  and 
ravings,  he  spoke  some  scattered  phrases  as  to 
the  magnificence  and  interest  of  the  festivity, 
which  he  had  seen  on  that  day  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  then  seized  by  the  recollection  of  the 
ode  which  he  had  intended  to  recite  on  one  of 
the  subsequent  days.  The  stanzas,  which  he 
murmured  at  intervals,  were  full  of  fervour,  of 
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religious  awe,  and  splendid  images,  and  belonged 
to  a  lyrical  description  of  the  intercourse  of 
Jupiter  with  mortal  msddens.  Some  of  the  frag- 
ments were  so  passionate  and  impressive,  and 
Melita  listened  with  an  interest  so  full  of  wonder 
and  rapt  excitement,  that  her  father  commanded 
her  to  retire,  and  leave  the  patient  under  his 
care. 

She  lay  awake  for  several  hours,  and  at  last 
fell  asleep,  with  a  brain  and  bosom  possessed  by 
tumultuous  and  gorgeous  visions.  Early  in  the 
morning  her  father  announced  to  her  that  the 
youth  had  in  the  night  become  much  calmer, 
and  that  he  had  left  him  to  obtain  some  short 
repose.  When  she  had  arisen,  the  boy  was  no 
longer  to  be  found;  but  he  had  left  his  rich  and 
remarkable  dress  behind  him,  and  had  only  taken 
away  an  old  mantle,  which  had  been  thrown 
over  him  by  his  host,  while  he  lay  on  the  couch. 
Her  father  added  that  he  was  now  about  to  join 
the  crowd  at  the  games,  and  that  he  should  not 
return  till  late  in  the  evening.  She  placed  her- 
self in  the  room  in  which  the  youth  had  lain,  and 
employed  herself  in  putting  together  all  she  could 
remember  of  his  strange  and  imperfect  phrases, 
and  in  connecting  them  with  the  wishes  and 
fantastic  images  which  had  filled  her  mind  before. 
Near  to  her  lay  the  garments  which  he  had  worn. 
Melita  fixed  her  eyes  on  them;  and  she  felt 
as  if  some  unseen  enchantment  prevented  her 


>in  looking  away,  even  for  a  moment.  Ae  the 
y  dosed  in,  the  evening  wind  aroB^  and 
}ught  to  her  ears  the  distant  applaueea  of  the 
:ecian  people  gathered  at  their  chief  Bolemiuty. 
le  gazed  and  mused,  and,  after  a  etra^le  of 
tx,  Bhame,  curiosity,  and  vague  wishiulness, 
uld  no  longer  resist  the  temptation.  She  has- 
j  put  on  the  dress  of  the  poet,  and  left  the 
use. 

Her  impetuous  and  winged  feet  hore  her  she 
tew  not  whither.  In  a  short  time  she  had 
oved  a  considerable  distimce,  when  she  beheld 
procession  of  worshippers,  headed  by  the 
iests,  and  accompanied  by  many  attendants, 
le  joined  their  ranks,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
at  the  youths  in  the  service  of  the  gods  were 
othed  exactly  as  she  was,  so  that  she  could 
i8B  without  notice.  The  tnun  advanced  to  the 
cred  grove  which  surrounded  the  Olympian 
mple;  and  here  she  beheld,  with  delight  and 
tonishment,  the  long  files  of  statues,  which  ex- 
bited  the  conquerors  at  the  games,  with  the 
ublems  of  the  ezercbes  in  which  they  had 
iumphed.  The  evening  light  flowed  beauti- 
Jly  through  the  interstices  of  the  dait  folii^ 
id  fell  with  a  soft  illumination  on  ihe  still  and 
hite  heroic  figures.  The  throng  moved  on; 
id,  while  the  greater  number  placed  themselves 
sfore  the  lofty  and  shadowy  portico  of  the 
imple,  a  few  of  the  priests  and  of  their  attend- 
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ant  boys  entered  the  building.  Among  these 
Melita  ventured  to  glide;  and,  from  the  instant 
which  gave  her  a  glimpse  of  the  god,  she  was 
insensible  to  all  else. 

She  sank  on  the  marble  pavement  in  the  shade 
of  the  gigantic  deity,  and  watched  his  form  as 
intently  as  the  astrologer  watches  the  star  on 
which  his  destiny  depends.  The  twilight  was 
broken  by  the  thin  flames  of  a  few  distant 
censers;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  dis- 
cerned the  limbs  and  features  of  the  statue 
rather  by  some  radiance  of  their  own  than  by 
any  outward  beam.  The  calm  and  mighty  face 
was  more  beautiful  than  all  she  had  imagined. 
The  brow  was  girded  with  olive,  and  appeared 
a  bright  throne  for  heavenly  supremacy;  the 
deep  eyes  were  filled  with  a  solemn  and  a  lovely 
spirit;  and  she  felt  that  she  should  rejoice  to 
breathe  away  her  soul  upon  that  mouth,  so  awfril 
and  yet  so  sweet.  The  gleam  of  dusky  gold 
on  the  garments  in  which  Jupiter  was  clad, 
gave  the  semblance  of  a  faint  and  floating  glory; 
but  all  that  was  in  the  temple  of  distinguishable 
light  gathered  on  the  celestial  coimtenance,  and 
kept  it,  even  when  night  had  almost  closed  with- 
out, a  visible  revelation  of  the  greatest  god. 

The  girl  was  startled  amid  her  adoration  by 
a  voice  appearing  to  come  from  beyond  the 
portico,  and  singing  the  words  of  the  hymn, 
snatches  of  which  had  been  uttered  by  the  poet 
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in  her  father's  house  the  day  before.  She  thought, 
but  could  not  be  sure,  that  she  recognised  the 
same  tones  pronouncing  the  enthusiastic  poetry 
of  the  ode  which  she  had  heard  under  such  dif- 
ferent circumstances;  and  they  blended  strangely 
with  her  own  fearful  ecstasy  at  the  presence  of 
the  king  of  heaven.  When  this  ode  had  been 
sung  by  a  low  but  earnest  voice,  a  single  strophe 
of  a  different  style  and  manner  was  vociferated 
in  thundering  music  by  the  whole  company  of 
priests  and  novices.  Scared  by  this  overpower- 
ing sound,  Melita  shrank  among  the  officiating 
train,  and  looked  at  the  crowd  of  worshippers 
collected  before  the  temple.  She  thought  she 
recognised  her  father.  Trembling  and  uncertain, 
she  glided  away;  and,  when  she  had  gained  the 
solitary  wood,  ran  with  all  her  speed  through 
thickets  of  trees  and  groups  of  glimmering 
statues,  which  she  feared  were  living  pursuers; 
till,  wearied  and  agitated,  she  reached  her  humble 
home.  Her  father  speedily  returned;  but  she  had 
already  changed  her  dress;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  saluted  him  she  retired  to  her  chamber. 

When  she  had  thrown  herself  on  her  couch, 
she  began  to  meditate  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  hours.  The  hint  of  the  oracular  predic- 
tion,— the  poet,  with  earnest  tones,  faint  indeed 
and  broken,  but  of  exquisite  sweetness, — the  dis- 
tant sounds  of  the  multitude  congregated  around 
the  stadium, — the  long  procession  of  priests  and 
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worshippers,  with  the  garlands  and  the  incense, — 
the  green  twilight  of  the  consecrated  grove,  and 
the  white  gleam  of  those  unmoving  marble  cham- 
pions ; — all  these  were  present  to  her  mind ;  but 
chiefly  the  murmuring  stillness  of  the  vast  temple, 
with  the  wavering  flashes  from  the  tripods,  cut- 
ting the  evening  gloom,  and,  over  all,  the  form, 
who3e  ivory  limbs  were  wrapt  in  a  golden 
shadow,  the  noblest  exhibition  of  deified  huma- 
nity, the  king,  the  god,  the  beautiful,  the  one 
master  of  her  soul,  Jupiter,  the  wonder  of  Greece, 
and  glory  of  the  earth,  filled,  overawed,  agitated, 
and  attracted  her. 

The  deep  dark  night  was  around  her;  and  she 
had  remained  for  an  hour  absorbed  in  these  con- 
templations, when  suddenly  a  bright  blaze  started 
at  once  from  the  wall,  the  floor,  and  ceiling  of 
the  chamber,  and  covered  them  as  if  with  a  fiery 
drapery.  It  gave  out  no  heat,  but  flamed  with  a 
steady  and  topaz-like  lustre.  Melita  gazed  in 
astonishment  at  the  wondrous  light,  which  did 
not  however  scare  her  with  any  resemblance  of 
an  earthly  conflagration.  It  burned  for  a  few 
seconds  ;  and,  when  she  had  in  some  degree  over- 
come her  first  alarm  by  perceiving  the  innocence 
of  the  lights,  innumerable  snakes  of  the  most 
various  colours  appeared  to  move  and  float  along 
the  walls,  and  to  play  in  the  lucid  blaze.  Green 
and  white,  black  and  crimson,  blue,  purple,  and 
orange,  starred  with  jewels,  and  streaked  like  the 
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tulip,  they  wove  together,  in  that  liquid  illumi- 
nation, a  thousand  knots  and  momentary  devices. 
Arching  themselves  like  the  rainbow,  or  in  ranks 
like  some  gorgeous  oriental  cavalry,  they  moved 
from  the  sides  of  the  chamber  to  the  ceiling,  or 
twined  around  the  simple  furniture. 

The  serpents  appeared  to  melt  and  mingle  into 
each  other,  and  were  swallowed  by  the  general 
splendour;  and  the  burning  boundaries  of  the 
room  widened  and  receded,  till  they  resembled 
the  atmosphere  of  an  evening  sky,  filled  with  the 
richest  and  most  sparkling  clouds.  Amid  these, 
as  if  disclosed  from  the  burning  disk  of  the  son, 
a  large  bird,  of  as  brilliant  plumage  as  the  fabled 
Phoenix,  flew  forward,  and  passed  before  her. 
But  soon  it  appeared  to  change  its  shape  and 
lose  its  glory,  and  became  a  gigantic  owl  with 
round  bright  eyes.  The  evening  prospect  dark- 
ened into  night :  the  white  crescent  of  the  moon 
stood  over  the  shaded  hills;  and  the  grey  bird 
perched  on  a  rock  which  overhung  the  sea.  The 
new  moon  in  that  world  of  witchery  appeared  to 
rise  at  nightfall,  and  for  a  moment  she  watched  its 
silent  ascent.  A  faint  musical  sound  caused  her 
to  look  away :  on  the  rock  where  she  had  seen 
the  owl  alight,  the  young  poet  was  now  leaning. 
The  sea  glimmered  at  his  feet;  one  arm  rested 
on  a  projection  of  the  crag;  and  his  eyes  were 
turned  as  her's  had  been  to  the  diamond  curve 
that  adorned  the  darkness  of  the  sky.     She  fan- 
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eied  that  in  his  countenance  she  discovered  a 
resemblance  to  the  pale  and  majestic  loveliness 
of  that  statue  of  Jupiter^  which  to  her  was  far 
more  than  a  statue.  Clouds  came  over  the 
heavens  and  obscured  the  view.  The  youth  was 
no  longer  visible;  but  a  dull  twilight  covered 
the  foreground ;  and  through  this  two  small  red 
stars  were  burning.  She  looked  at  them  in- 
tently,  and  shuddered  at  discerning  the  form  of 
a  gigautic  lion^  couched^  as  it  seemed,  at  a  little 
distance  from  her,  and  watching  her  with  the 
glowing  eyes  which  had  first  drawn  her  atten- 
tion. He  seemed  to  grow  nearer  and  nearer 
to  her ;  and  the  whole  picture  had  soon  disap- 
peared, leaving  nothing  but  the  shaggy  monster 
and  the  dim  and  narrow  room.  The  lion  rose, 
and  with  a  light  bound  laid  himself  on  the 
bed  before  her  feet.  The  enormous  shape  be- 
came less  terrible,  when  she  was  within  its 
reach ;  and  while  her  foot  appeared  to  touch  its 
flank,  and  its  mane  lay  spread  on  part  of  the 
mantle,  which  in  her  terror  she  had  let  fall  from 
around  her,  she  thought  that  it  was  no  more 
than  an  enormous  and  threatening  shadow. 

When  the  chaotic  dimness  of  the  chamber  was 
dispersing  into  the  clear  transparency  of  a  sum- 
mer night,  Melita  remembered  the  tales  she  had 
heard  of  Proteus  and  his  wonders ;  and  the  be- 
\  wilderment  of  her  mind  had  little  of  terror  or 
suffering.     The  desert-shape  which  shared  her 
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couch,  rolled  away  amid  the  mist  which  now 
vanished  from  the  room.  Its  fiery  eye-balls 
seemed  gradually  to  recede,  till  they  were  lost 
among  the  throng  of  stars  that  twinkled  in  the 
cloudless  firmament.  Wild  troops  of  birds  and 
insects  fluttered  around  her;  and  trains  of  chil- 
dren, whose  whispers  were  like  distant  tink- 
lings,  moved  hither  and  thither  bearing  baskets 
of  flowers.  A  pink  light  gradually  spread  through 
the  air;  and  one  of  the  children  detached  itself 
from  the  playful  ring  of  its  companions,  and  ap- 
proached her.  In  that  carnation  splendour  every- 
thing was  hidden  but  the  gentle,  smiling  boy, 
who  seemed  to  walk  on  the  charmed  wind.  His 
delighted  eyes  were  fixed  laughingly  on  her ;  and 
in  another  instant  she  had  stretched  her  hands, 
and  he  was  pressed  to  her  imcovered  bosom. 
She  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow ;  and  he  nestled 
in  her  arms,  while  she  gazed  with  eager  pleasure 
on  the  sunny  locks  that  clustered  round  the  brow 
of  the  infant,  and  strained  to  her  side  his  round 
and  rosy  limbs. 

But  her  countenance  assumed  a  deeper  mean- 
ing, and  she  trembled  with  emotion,  when  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  lines  of  that  baby  love- 
liness became  stronger  and  more  expressive,  that 
the  eye  darkened  and  spoke  earnestly  to  her's, 
and  that  the  lips  were  pressed  with  more  than 
childish  passion  on  her  quivering  mouth;  when 
she  thought  that  in  this  young  visitant  she  could 
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recognise  at  every  moment  a  nearer  likenees  to 
the  island  poet.  But  soon  this  resemblance  also 
escaped  from  her.  The  forehead  became  more 
lovely^  the  features  nobler  and  more  radiant ;  the 
gleam,  as  of  a  golden  cloak  thrown  off,  was  spread 
under  his  finely  proportioned  limbs ;  and  now  for 
the  first  time  she  perceived,  among  the  dark 
brown  hair,  the  slender  olive-wreath,  and  in  all 
the  form  and  look,  the  well  remembered  presence 
of  the  Olympic  god. 

On  the  next  morning,  when  the  father  of 
Melita  was  leaving  his  house,  he  informed  his 
daughter  that  the  young  stranger  whom  they 
had  aided,  was  on  that  day  to  be  crowned  as 
the  successful  poet.  Scarcely  had  he  departed, 
when,  seized  with  an  impetuous  frenzy,  she 
rushed  away  to  the  place  where  the  festival 
was  held.  The  poet  had  not  appeared ;  and  the 
prize  was  given  to  the  second  of  the  competitors. 
But  it  was  a  deadly  crime  in  any  woman  to  ap- 
proach the  spot ;  and  Melita,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  the  people,  and  of  her  white-haired  father,  was 
precipitated  from  a  rock  into  the  river  Alpheus ; 
such  being  the  punishment  appointed  from  of  old 
for  her  offence. 

"  Heavily,  O  my  daughter  I"  said  the  aged  man, 
"have  the  maxims  of  the  wise,  and  the  prediction 
of  the  oracle  been  fulfilled  in  thee  I^* 
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ray  other  state.  "Wten,  in- 
^on  and  venerable  laws,  no 
the  city  of  Pallaa  but  the 
ie  concealed  and  brightened 
virtue  with  so  much  of  intd- 
id  refined  pleasure,  that  men 
to  doubt  whether  the  most 
•stance  of  GK>od  were  vrorth 
intoxicating  delusions  which 

for  it 

abode  of  one  extraordinary 
kind  and  a  variety  of  enjoy 
:  world  had  till  then  beheld 
or,  and  attracted  a  society  in 
jbrated  and  wonderful  minds 
lid  to  find  a  place.  Aspasia, 
leeu,  the  inspiring  goddess  of 
)  many  sources  of  amusement, 

renown  were  brought  tc^e- 
re  fascinating  and  remarkaUe 
Qc  within  the  pale  of  delight 
r.      Her  beauty  was  of  th 
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most  Toluptuous  Ionian  mould,  illuminated  and 
strengthened  by  an  intellect  such  as  had  belonged 
to  no  woman  before  her,  and  has  probably  been 
given  to  very  few  in  later  times.  The  large  dark 
eyes  of  her  country  were  in  her  of  the  richest  and 
deepest  loveliness,  and  served  moreover  to  aid  the 
expression  of  an  eloquence,  from  which  Pericles, 
the  glory  of  Athenian  speakers,  and  Socrates,  as 
drawn  by  Plato,  borrowed  the  awful  peals  and 
subtle  lightnings  of  their  noblest  discourses. 
Her  form  had  the  perfect  symmetry  required 
by  sculptors,  and  so  seldom  discovered  except  in 
a  few  of  their  productions ;  and  its  movements 
satiated  the  eye  and  the  fancy  with  the  airy  soft* 
ness  peculiar  to  the  females  of  the  Asiatic  shore. 
But  that  form  and  inimitable  grace  appeared 
endowed  with  a  new  charm,  when  displayed  in 
the  mimic  dances,  which  embodied  the  concep- 
tions of  poetry  in  images  of  a  beauty  far  more 
exquisite,  and  &r,  alas  I  more  fleeting,  than  that 
of  the  painter's  creation.  To  all  this  must  be 
added,  that  her  knowledge  of  poetry  and  the 
sa*ts  put  her  on  a  level  with  the  dramatists,  the 
dngers,  the  sculptors,  and  architects,  who  were 
themselyes  the  delight  of  Greece,  and  who  sought 
more  eagerly  for  her  approbation  of  their  skill, 
than  for  that  of  their  whole  nation  assembled  at 
Elis  or  Corinth.  Her  manners  moreover  were 
marked  with  the  most  admirable  ease,  gentleness, 
and  spirit;   and  she  alone  of  those  women,  who 
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have  rashly  wandered  for  applause  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  homes,  was  able  to  conceal,  if  not 
subdue,  the  restless  cravings  of  vanity,  which  are 
so  much  less  satisfactory  to  others  after  the  first 
moments  of  their  surprise  and  excitement,  than 
even  the  indifierence  of  stagnant  dulness. 

The  house  in  which  she  lived  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  handsomest  at  Athens,  where  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  private  buildings  was  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  ample  magnificence  of  the 
public  edifices.  Aspasia,  to  whom,  as  a  foreigner, 
the  state  was  less  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  dig- 
nity, than  to  women  connected  with  it  by  legal 
rights  and  sacred  privileges,  had  felt  the  want  of 
a  domestic  importance  and  splendour,  that  should 
in  some  sort  afford  her  compensation.  Pericles 
had  gratified  her  taste  and  ambition;  and  his 
riches,  and  the  admiration  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerfiil  Athenians,  and  of  the  most  accom- 
plished artists  in  the  world,  had  filled  her  abode 
with  foreign  rarities,  with  the  most  delicately 
shaped  and  painted  vases,  and  with  innumerable 
graceful  devices  in  bronze  and  marble.  Her  apart- 
ments might  thus  have  been  thought  a  new  Delphi; 
consecrated  to  Eros  and  the  Graces,  and  as  bril- 
liantly ornamented  with  appropriate  offerings  and 
master-pieces,  as  was  the  Temple  of  Apollo  with 
the  trophies  or  spoils  of  victory,  the  offerings  of 
cities,  the  statues  of  heroes  and  of  gods. 

Hither  congregated  the  men,  whose  names  have 
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been  dirough  all  succeeding  time  the  watchwords 
of  genius  and  glory.  Anaxagoras,  the  philoso- 
{^er^  and  Cratinus,  the  comic  poet^  in  his  extreme 
old  age^  brought  their  wisdom  and  their  wit  to 
the  society  of  Aspasia.  Sophocles  delighted  his 
beautiful  hostess  with  a  temper  fiill  of  higher 
and  more  genial  poetry^  than  all  the  eloquence 
in  which  Euripides  exaggerated  his  sensibility, 
his  passions,  and  his  scepticism.  The  young  Thu- 
cydides  came  to  be  instructed  in  ciyil  knowledge 
by  Pericles,  to  whom  the  younger  Socrates  in  turn 
taught  a  deeper  and  more  precious  lore.  When 
Gorgias  attempted  to  declidm  or  to  dispute,  he 
was  gravely  conquered  or  laughably  parodied  by 
Aspasku  Panasnus  consoled  himself  in  her  com- 
pany at  his  painting's  haying  been  excelled  by 
Timagoras;  and  Phidias  and  Ictinus  drew  from 
her  the  inspiration  and  rules  of  those  wonders  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  which  she  had  incited 
Pericles  to  command,  and  the  execution  of  which 
was  submitted  to  her  judgement  by  the  immortal 
artists.  And  Pericles  himself,  the  general,  the 
orator,  the  statesman,  the  hand,  the  tongue,  the 
eye,  and  genius  of  Athens,  while  he  displayed  his 
love  for  her  with  a  grave  and  devoted  enthu- 
siasm, maintained  with  playful  dignity  his  immense 
superiority  in  will  and  in  station  over  all  who 
approached  him. 

Among    the    acquaintances    of    Aspasia,    the 
women  were  not  the  least  celebrated  nor  the  least 
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admired.  Aspasia  herself  stood  prominently  forth; 
as  of  a  different  rank  and  fame  from  her  whole 
sex.  The  constant  and  respectful  attachment  of 
Pericles  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  pro* 
cure  her  this  estimation;  but  it  was  still  more 
oertauily  secured  by  her  own  powers.  Yet,  though 
endowed  with  rarer  beauty  and  faculties  than  all 
others,  she  was  still  the  representative  of  a  nume* 
rous  class.  The  increase  of  luxury,  the  excessi^ 
refinement  of  taste  and  sensibility,  the  sharpened 
hunger  for  excitement  of  every  kind,  in  a  city 
where  the  intellect  and  the  arts  were  so  highly 
cultivated,  the  direction  which  this  love  of  pleasure 
had  taken  towards  the  enjoyments  of  fancy  aad 
sympathy, — all  this  had  created  a  demand  for  a 
species  of  social  relaxation  and  of  female  int^r- 
course,  very  different  from  what  had  been  known 
in  Greece  in  the  days  of  its  domestic  simplidly. 
In  the  same  way  the  love  of  the  fine  arts,  of 
polished  society,  of  fame,  whose  chosen  haunt 
was  the  Acropolis  and  Agora  of  Athens,  and  oi 
wealth,  which  commerce  and  political  power  had 
heaped  in  the  same  city, — this  complicated  feel<- 
ing  had  drawn  many  a  soft,  impassioned,  and 
accomplished  Asiatic  maid  of  Greek  extraction  to 
the  spot  which  imited  more  prizes  for  vanity, 
sensibility,  and  ambition,  than  all  the  world  be- 
side. Of  such  women,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
best  instructed,  the  most  attractive  entreated 
permission  to  appear  in  the  house  of  Aspasia. 
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Nor  was  she  to  be  very  severely  blamed  for 
the  character  she  played,  and  for  the  associates 
witli  whom  it  comiected  her.  The  force  of  her 
talents,  the  fiery  eagerness  of  her  longings  for 
die  gratification  of  the  intellect,  had  brought  her 
to  the  polite  and  brilliant  capital  of  the  Ionian 
tribes.  Her  habits,  and  her  affection  for  Pe* 
ricles  detained  her  there;  yet  so  long  as  she 
made  it  her  residence  h^  marriage  was  neces- 
sarily invalid,  her  children  illegitimate,  and  she 
could  hardly  avoid  the  company  of  women,  whose 
country,  class,  and  position  were  in  most  respects 
the  same  as  her  own.  Nothing  therefore  could 
be  more  splendid,  nothing  more  aninrnting,  no* 
thing  more  seductive,  than  the  female  band  who 
shone  and  smiled,  sang,  danced,  and  acted,  revelled 
and  conversed  in  the  apartments  of  Aspasia,  and 
alternately  amused  and  excited  the  wisest  and 
most  famous  of  their  male  contemporaries. 

Such  were  the  members  of  an  assembly,  which 
frequently  met,  and  always  with  fresh  desire  to 
meet  again,  and  with  fresh  admiration  of  Aspa- 
oa.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  conversation 
turned  on  sculpture ;  and  Phidias  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  he  had  lately  obtained  a 
new  and  distinguished  pupil,  a  young  Athenian, 
by  name  Cydon,  who  had  spent  several  years  at 
Sicyon  in  the  school  of  Polycletus,  and  had  now 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  great  rival  sculptor.     '^His  genius," 
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added  the  majster^  '^  is  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
he  alone  has  satisfied  me  in  executing  the  works, 
with  which  thou^  O  Pericles  I  hast  comnianded  me 
to  adorn  the  temples  of  the  gods.  But  not  in 
executing  alone ;  for,  by  Apollo,  his  own  designs 
are  so  excellent,  that  I  begin  to  feel  more  jealous 
of  him  than  of  Polydetus  himself." 

**  A*id  what,''  inquired  Aspasia,  "  are  the  par- 
ticular merits  which  thou  discoverest  in  his  pro- 
ductions ?" 

'^I  had  almost  answered,''  he  replied,  ^^that 
his  works  have  aU  the  perfections  which  sculpture 
ought,  or  is  able  to  exhibit.  But  I  think  that  he 
is  especially  remarkable  for  the  life  and  eager 
motion  with  which  he  seems  to  inspire  figures  in 
full  youth  and  activity.  He  has  lately  wrought 
an  Atalanta  in  clay,  as  graceful  and  airy  as  our 
young  friend  Dryope.  And  he  alone  has  satisfied 
me  by  the  groups  of  the  Lapithse  and  Centaurs, 
which  he  has  added  to  those  designed  by  myself." 

"A  mighty  praise! "  said  the  mistress  of  Pericles; 
'*  I  should  like  to  see  thy  Sicyonian  wonder." 

"  That  will  be  difficult,"  answered  the  master ; 
^^for  he  is  wrapt  up  in  his  art;  and  I  believe 
that,  if  I  could  induce  him  to  steal  an  hour  from 
the  chisel,  and  to  visit  thee,  he  would  see,  even  in 
thyself  and  Dryope,  no  more  than  models  to  be 
studied  and  copied." 

**  And  dost  thou  think,"  she  asked,  "  that  there 
would  be  nothing  for  a  woman  to  be  vain  of,  in 
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8upplym£:  so  accomplished  an  artist  as  this  Cydon 

Thou  shalt  bring  him  hither  to-morrow.  If  he 
will  speak  of  nothing  else,  he  shall  rave  the 
eloquent  mysteries  of  his  Brt,  until  we  believe 
that  Destiny,  and  Night,  and  Heaven,  the  earliest 
Powers,  weace  mighty  sculptors,  and  that  in  sta- 
tuary alone  are  to  be  found  the  true  harmony  and 
purpose  and  ideal  model  of  human  existence." 

The  morrow  and  its  evening  came,  and  brought 
Cydon  to  the  house  of  Aspasia.  The  day  and 
hour  was  unpropitious  to  the  scidptor.  He  had 
before  been  indifferent  to  all  things  but  his  jown 
pursuit.  Engaged  in  it  he  had  been  tranquil, 
dieerfol^  happy.  He  was  now  thrown  among 
those,  who  to  a  relish  for  the  arts  as  lively,  if  not 
so  deep  and  devoted,  as  his  own,  added  eloquence 
and  wit  and  beauty,  and  noble  and  winning  man- 
ners, and  a  thousand  accomplishments.  At  first  he 
was  surprised  and  bewildered,  then  dazzled,  then 
delighted,  then  reduced.  The  Dryope,  whose 
name  has  before  been  mentioned,  was  younger 
than  Aspasia,  and  a  native  of  her  own  Miletus. 
Pleased  by  the  fresh  and  simple  spirit  of  the  young 
sculptor,  and  amused  by  the  wondering  eagerness 
with  which  he  enjoyed  those  pleasures  of  society 
he  had  never  known  before,  she  bestowed  a  degree 
of  attention  and  favour  on  him,  which  many  of 
the  wealthiest  and  greatest  men  in  Athens  could 
neither  purchase  nor  conmiand.     Is  it  strange 
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tiiat  Cydon  should  have  been  gratified^  attracted, 
overpowered?  Hi&  sacred  entbtBiasia  for  hb 
divine  art  wa&  laid  asleep.  His  love  of  ideal 
beauty  haunted  him  no  more.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  keenness  and  reality  had  been  wanting 
in  ihe  most  cheridied  of  his  past  enjoymenl& 

The  effect  of  his  new  state  of  mind  on  the 
productions  of  Us  chisel  soon  became   visible* 
The  simple  severity^  the  harmonious  unity^  whi(^ 
had  before  fistinguished  U»  desigps,  ^sappeared; 
and  his  statue?  b^an  to  address  themselves  to 
the  vulgar  eye^  to  the  senses^  to  the  pasraons^ 
the    excitement   of  which   precludes  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imaginatioo5   and  the  love  of  the 
consistent,  the  abstract,  the  austerely  beautiful. 
Aq)a8ia    smiled,  while    ^li^as   sighed^  at    the 
£sease,  the  madness  of  Cydon.     He  meanwhile, 
uninitiated  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  ac- 
customed-to  reflect  on  nothing  but  the  laws  of 
outward  grace  and  perfection,  knew  not  his  own 
temper  or  coivfition*    He  felt  that  his  calmness, 
his  self-reliance,  his  reverence  for  his  art  were 
£minished  or  destroyed;  but  he  knew  not  why. 
He  cherii^ed  a  vehement  and  almost  delirious 
passion  for  Dryope:  but  he  could  not  explam 
why  it  was,  that,  in  the  intervals  of  mental  ex- 
citement, he  was  overpowered  by  an  achii^  dis- 
content. 

After  a  few  months  of  this  fluctuating  and 
painful  existence,  his  temper  became  uncertab; 
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and  his  intellectual  Tivacity  broke  forth  only  in 
fits^  which  were  commonly  followed  by  pauses 
of  sullen  silence,  or  by  bursts  of  bitter  sarcasm 
[.  against  himself  and  all  mankind.  Dtyope  began 
to  treat  him  with  disdainful  coldness,  or  ridicule, 
half  playAil,  half  severe;  and  at  last  Cydon  de- 
termined to  re-assert  his  former  self-command, 
and  went  to  the  house  of  Aspasia,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  Dryope,  (cr  the  purpose  of  bidding 
her  farewell  She  was  not  there.  Her  lover  was 
angry  at  himself  and  her,  and  sat  mute  and  apart 
But  Socrates,  who  delighted  to  cope  with  all 
men  in  their  strangest  moods,  and  who  was  then 
young  and  adventurous,  placed  himself  beside  the 
sculpt(»r,  and  began  to  converse  with  him  in  his 
unostentatious  method,  so  singularly  fit  for  con- 
cealing his  design  and  for  obtaining  its  accom- 
plishment. Their  dialogue  was  long  and  various ; 
and  tiU  near  its  conclusion  Cydon  did  not  suspect 
that  it  had  any  particular  reference  to  his  state 
of  mind.  But,  when  the  philosopher  arose  and 
bade  him  good  evening,  he  began  to  consider 
the  purport  of  all  they  had  been  saying;  and 
he  found  that  the  causes  and  nature  of  the 
delusive  temptations  to  which  he  had  for  months 
been  yielding,  were  laid  open  before  him  with  a 
deamess  of  which  he  had  no  previous  experience. 
Self-reproach  and  the  resolution  of  amendment 
divided  his  soul;  and  he  left  the  house  of  Aspasia 
b  many  respects  an  altered  man. 
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The  erening  bad  doaed 
m  to  walk  alone  and  mood 
Lthena.     He  mnsed  witli  t 
lys  and  lost  tranqoiUityj 
I  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
Lcited  in  liim  by  tlie  convereation  of  SocrateSt 
iTiTed  and  gained  augmented  power.    His  gloomy 
editatioDB  and  doubts  were  suddenly  interrupted, 
hen  he  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
vast  multitude   gathered  around  and  beneath 
grove  of  trees,  which  g^peared  as  mere  masees 
:  imeertain  shadow  in  the  deepening  twiligl 
hrou^out  the  crowd  there  was  a  hum  imd  si 
r  expectation.     Cydon  pressed  among  them, 
le  hope  of  making  his  way  to  the  other  side 

1  assemblage,  in  which  he  felt  no  interest:  b 

2  soon  found  himself  one  of  the  innermost  rii 
r  spectators,  who  encompassed  a  large  level  spa 
1  the  centre  of  the  grove. 

Near  him  stood  an  altar,  on  which  priests  ai 
tders  were  offering  sacrifice.  After  a  few  m 
iites  proclamation  was  made  in  a  loud  voice,  th 
hoever  wi^ed  to  take  part  in  the  sacred  toid 
ice  should  come  forward.  About  twenty  yoni 
len  presented  themselves,  and  threw  off  the 
lantles.  To  each  <^  them  a  torch  was  ^ve; 
rhen  the  last  had  been  supplied,  Cydon  fandf 
lat  he  heard  a  clear,  steady  whisper  at  his  ea 
lying, "  Thou  too,  O  Cydon!  must  engage  in  tl 
irch-race,  and  struggle  for  the  prize."    He  coul 
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not  account  for  the  violence  of  the  impulse^  which 
led  him  to  lay  aside  his  cloak^  and  range  himself 
among  the  competitors.  A  moment's  delay  had 
taken  place;  and  the  people  (touted  their  joy^ 
when,  in  the  light  of  the  altar  they  saw  another 
candidate  step  forward  and  ask  for  a  torch. 

The  runners  were  ranged  in  line.  A  flame  at 
a  distance  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  the  goal 
round  which  they  were  to  pass,  and  so  return  to 
the  altar;  and  each  was  then  desired  to  kindle 
his  torch  at  the  sacred  fire.  One  prayed  to 
Jupiter,  another  to  Venus,  a  third  to  Pallas,  a 
fourth  to  the  Dioscuri.  Cydon  prayed  not  at 
all;  but  he  sighed  to  think  how  little  even 
Dryope  would  now  care  to  hear  of  his  success. 
While  this  thought  was  passing  through  his 
mind,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  same  unknown 
voice,  which  had  before  addressed  him,  exclaim, 
"  0 !  Fire,  which  didst  first  give  life  to  the  soul  of 
man,  be  thou  propitious  to  Cydon."  He  started 
and  looked  hastily  round ;  but  he  could  only  see 
the  sharp  lights  and  deep  masses  of  shadow  amid 
the  band  of  priests  and  rivals,  and  the  red  and 
flitting  gleams  on  a  few  of  the  thousands  of 
earnest  faces  that  encircled  him.  The  stars  were 
stiU  dim  above;  and  the  sky  appeared  to  weigh 
with  a  load  of  darkness  on  the  assembly. 

In  another  instant  the  signal  had  been  given ; 
and  the  runners,  bearing  the  torches  in  their 
hands,  had  sprung  forward  on  their  course.     He 
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who  first  returned  to  the  ^tar  with  his  torch  stSI 
huming,  wa»  to  be  the  conqueror.  The  troq) 
rushed  on,  gleaming  and  flashing,  like  a  rout  of 
phantoms,  each  armed  with  a  meteor.  The  Toices 
of  the  multitude  broke  forth  into  a  wild  shout  as 
ihey  burst  away;  and  then  succeeded  a  breath- 
less silence  while  the  spectators  attempted  to 
make  out  the  fate  of  each  competitor.  One  by 
one  the  torches  were  seen  to  be  extinguished; 
and  before  they  had  reached  the  turning  pointy 
the  numbers  were  reduced  to  lees  than  half  of 
those  which  had  begun  the  race.  But  to  the 
persons  round  the  altar  the  excitement  of  the 
spectacle  was  much  augmented ;  for  the  faces  of 
the  youths  were  now  viable;  and  every  instant 
brought  them  nearer  to  the  goal  The  rapid 
limbs  were  at  first  scarcely  discernible;  but  the 
lights  blazed  on  the  eager  countenances,  and, 
as  they  glanced  along,  threw  a  momentary  glare 
on  the  pressing  line  of  spectators,  who,  as  soon 
as  the  contending  racers  passed  by,  closed  in  like 
a  wave  of  the  sea  behind  them.  At  length  but 
two  candidates  remained.  The  foremost  panted 
violently,  but  covered  his  mouth  with  his  hand, 
lest  his  breathing  should  agitate  the  flame.  They 
were  now  hard  by  the  altar ;  and  the  hinder  of  the 
rivals  had  but  a  second  for  his  final  efibrt  With 
a  long  bound  he  passed  his  antagonist,  whose  torch 
was  extinguished  in  the  same  moment  by  the  rush 
of  air.     As  to  the  first  at  the  goal,  and  to  him 
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whose  torch  had  alone  remained  unextinguished^ 
the' prize  was  adjudged  to  Cydon.  The  multitude 
shouted  again,  as  if  for  an  Athenian  victory,  at 
the  triumph  of  one  whose  name  scarcely  ten 
amox^  them  had  ever  heard  before. 

The  youth  escaped  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
the  crowd,  and  took  his  way  through  the  most 
gloomy  and  retired  portion  of  the  grove.  When 
he  had  readied  a  spot  of  almost  entire  darkness, 
he  leaned  against  the  stem  of  a  large  plane-tree, 
and  began  to  meditate,  what,  why,  and  whence  he 
was,  by  what  laws  called  on  to  guide  himself,  and 
destined  to  what  end. 

^^Knowest  thou,"  said  the  low  and  piercing 
voice,  which  he  had  twice  heard  already  that 
evening,  ^^  knowest  thou  in  what  solemnity  thou 
hast  been  engaged,  and  victorious?"  Surprised 
and  awe-struck  as  Cydon  was,  he  had  scarcely 
courage  to  answer;  and  before  he  could  say 
"No,"  the  voice  continued:  "The  altar  in  this 
grove  is  sacred  to  Prometheus,  to  the  Titan  who 
animated  man  by  fire  from  heaven.  In  his  ho- 
nour those  torches  were  kindled,  and  the  prize 
iiistituted  which  was  won  by  thee.  It  is  thy 
destiny  to  seek  out  the  cave,  in  which  the  flame, 
brought  by  him  from  the  sun,  is  still  burning. 
Frame,  as  thou  art  skilled,  a  woman ;  and  enliven 
her  with  that  immortal  fire.  So  shall  thy  happy 
&te  be  accomplished ;  and  so  shall  I  be  freed." 
Cydon  became  a  wanderer  on  the  earth.    In 
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nidst  of  sofitudes,  at  the  depth  of  nighty  that 
ling  and  moomftil  Toice  had  come  to  him, 
told  him  that  the  release  of  the  warning  symt 
L  ita  misery  depended  on  his  succesa  in  dieco> 
ig  the  cave  of  Prometheus,  and  in  achieving 
task  assigned  to  him.  The  weaiy  and  punfiil 
rprise  more  than  once  di^usted  the  sculptor, 
turned  a^de  Irom  his  lonely  pilgrimage,  uid 
ged  into  the  crowds  of  cities.  His  journeying 
le  deserts  of  the  world  had  not  indeed  given 
the  knowledge  of  the  spot  he  was  in  search 
but  he  had  of);eu  carelesdy  collected  golden 
ts  pure  from  the  rude  native  moulds  of  Uie 
3,  and  in  wastes  marked  with  the  footsteps  of 
lion,  and  crevices  inhabited  by  serpents,  had 
Bred  caskets  of  beryl  and  emerald.  "With 
:  he  had  the  means  of  di^laying  royal  state, 
purchasing  unbounded  pleasures ;  but  at  the 
ents  when  his  soul  was  about  to  sink  into 
:y  and  self-indulgence,  he  was  scared  and 
id  by  that  pursning  voice.  He  appeared  for 
batant  in  a  popular  assembly,  a  way-worn 
3n  in  a  foreign  garb :  but  in  the  tumult  that 
ived  his-  first  solemn  and  menacing  words,  the 
iling  voice  came  ^mU  and  commanding  to  Ms 
and  he  turned  and  fled.  Not  was  it  cleariy 
mined  afterwards,  whether  he  had  been  a 
enger  from  the  guardian  deities  of  the  city, 
criminal  haunted  by  the  Furies.  He  rushed 
!t  field  of  battle,  and  broke  violently  through 
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a  phalanx  of  spears ;  and  when  he  was  hailed  as 
meriting  the  prize  of  valour^  by  those  whom  be 
had  recklessly  aided,  a  whisper  overpowered  the 
crash  of  .arms  and  clang  of  trumpets,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  resume  his  solitary  and  dreary 
travels. 

"I  too,**  pronounced  the  voice,  "was  myself, 
like  thee,  the  foremost  in  the  torch*race.  I  too 
undertook  this  enterprise;  but  I  was  turned  aside 
by  folly  and  weakness.  Ages  have  passed  away ; 
and  I  am  still  a  miserable  wanderer :  nor  can  I  be 
released  from  my  suffering  but  by  thy  success; 
and  if  thou  shalt  yield  to  any  delusive  temptation, 
mi  .forego  the  task  thou  hast  entered  on,  such  as 
is  my  destiny,  such  will  be  thine." 

Seven  years  of  watching  and  labour  and  fruit- 
less hope  had  been  spent  by  Cydon  since  the 
night  he  departed  from  Athens.  He  found  him- 
self at  last  in  the  midst  of  loftier  and  wilder  emi- 
nences than  any  he  had  before  seen.  Masses  of 
rock  and  sharp  crags  showed  themselves  on  all 
^des  among  thickets  and  patches  of  rank  herbs. 
Above,  the  breasts  of  the  mountains  rose  im- 
mensely, distinct  with  various  shades  of  barren- 
ness; and  the  ice-peaks  and  frozen  precipices 
towered  over  all,  white,  green,  azure,  and  spark- 
ling. Down  an  abrupt  ravine  a  cataract  tumbled 
and  roared,  and,  from  the  point  where  Cydon 
stood,  was  only  discernible  by  the  «moke-like 
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▼apour  and  foam  that  himg  in  a  wayering  doud 
over  the  black  and  solid  phalanx  of  pine-trees.  A 
sheer,  immeasurable  descent,  dark  with  foliage, 
lay  at  his  feet;  and  far  below,  through  a  cleft  of 
the  hills,  the  grey  straight  line  of  the  ocean  was 
faintly  visible.  The  distant  vultures  were  flying 
heavily,  like  slow  specks  in  the  air,  around  their 
desolate  haunts;  and  the  rustling  of  the  forest 
reached  his  ear,  mingled  with  the  echoing  howl  of 
beasts  of  prey. 

But  the  wanderer  turned  finom  the  prospect 
before  him,  and  examined  a  natural  archway, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  he  was  standing.  It 
was  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  the  roof  of  which 
lifted  itself  to  a  vast  height,  and  which  extended 
far  into  the  mountain.  To  him  who  was  placed 
beneath  it,  and  who  was  looking  outwards,  it 
appeared  like  some  great  proscenium,  through 
which  might  be  beheld  a  scene  of  awful  savage- 
ness  and  immensity.  The  depth  of  gloom  within 
defied  all  scrutiny  of  the  eye ;  and  Cydon  felt  a 
trembling  eagerness  and  solemn  wonder,  while  he 
thought  that  he  had  now  perhaps  arrived  at  the 
spot  which  was  to  be  the  term  of  his  joumeyings, 
and  which  was  so  much  more  important  to  him 
than  any  other  on  earth.  He  offered  up  a  silent 
prayer  to  the  mighty  powers  whose  sanctuary  he 
had  approached ;  and  after  bathing  in  the  waters 
of  a  spring,  that  rose  on  tlie  threshold  of  the  cave 
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and  then  flowed  down  the  mountain,  he  prepared 
to  penetrate  into  the  furthest  recesses  of  that  dark 
solitude. 

He  did  not  dare  to  supply  himself  with  a  torch ; 
for  he  knew  that  no  earthly  fire  must  approach 
the  spot  where  the  flame  of  heayen  burnt.     A  few 
paces  therefore  brought  him  into  complete  night. 
The  walls  of  rock  were  drawn  more  closely  toge- 
llier;  the  pathway  descended  rapidly;   and  the 
Athenian  pursued  his  journey  through  those  un- 
known depths  with  blind  but  cautious  intrepidity. 
Be  had  adTanced  a  great  distance,  when  he  heard 
a  rush  of  waters  sounding  as  if  below  him.     By 
feeling  around  he  discoyered  that  he  was  on  the 
edge  of  a  chasm;  and  balancing  himself  on  the 
extreme   verge,   and    stretching  forward  to  the 
utmost,  he  touched  a  barrier  of  stone,  which,  if 
he  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  abyss,  would 
haye  prevented  all  further  progress.     He  had  no 
choice  therefore,  but  either  to  return  or  to  de- 
scend into  the  cleft.     He  did  not  hesitate  long. 
Hanging  by  his  hands  on  the  brink,  he  let  down 
his  feet,   and  reached  a  narrow  and  uncertain 
resting-place.     The  rude  natural  wall,  down  which 
he  was    climbing,    descended   further  than  the 
deepest  well  ever  excavated  by  man ;  and  Cydon 
was  constantly  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
perishing.     At  length,  by  the  increasing  loudness 
of  the  water,  he  knew  that  he  had  to  encounter  a 
different  peril.     He  touched  the  stream  with  his 
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feet,  determined  eithei'  t 
but  the  violence  of  the  tc 
impracticable;  and  bein 
perform  what  he  had 
leaped  in  the  black  da 
attuning  the  other  aid 
but  Boon  reached  the  i 
through  a  long  maze  of 
sued  hie  way,  till,  on  tui 
in  the  rock,  he  saw  the  i 
the  eacred  fire. 

The  place  was  an  imn 
which  the  flame  was  bu 

nor  fed  with  any  iuel,  but  banging  at  tbe  iieigtat  ot 
a  man's  knee  above  the  bare  granite  floor.  It  wai 
of  the  size  and  brightness  of  the  noon-day  Bim,  bul 
c^  a  more  irregular  form  and  wavering  splendour. 
An  immeasurable  vista  of  rock  stretched  on  all 
ades ;  and  when  Cydon  came  in  sight  of  the  sub- 
terranean luminary,  he  had  still  a  long  joumej 
before  he  could  reach  it  No  relic,  no  monu- 
ment, no  inscription  on  the  eternal  cli^  and  vast 
expanse  of  stone,  recorded  that  this  had  been  the 
retreat  and  workshop  of  the  Titan.  The  flame 
itself  was  a  sufficient  evidence;  and  when  tbe 
Athenian  drew  near  to  it,  he  bowed  to  tbe 
ground,  and,  amid  the  boundless  and  lonely  si- 
lence that  surrounded  him,  heard  the  quick  throb- 
bings  of  his  own  awe-stricken  bosom. 

He  believed  himself  under  the  guidance  of  a 
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wonderful  destiny.  With  equal  labour,  but  leas 
of  anxiety  than  before,  he  retraced  his  way  to 
upper  earth  and  the  l%ht  of  day ;  but  he  found  at 
his  return  that  it  was  already  midnight ;  and 
weary  and  happy  he  sank  to  sleep. 

Cydon  determined  that  thenceforth  the  outer 
cayem  should  be  his  abode,  and  the  spot  sacred  to 
his  labours.  From  the  woods  around  he  brought 
the  materials  for  a  couch  of  moss  and  leaves, 
which  he  laid  in  a  recess  at  one  side  of  the  gi- 
gantic chamber.  The  foimtain  supplied  him  with 
his  only  and  sufficient  beverage.  The  thickets 
and  brakes  of  the  vallies  abounded  in  wild  fruitage 
and  various  kinds  of  nuts ;  and  in  these  he  was  to 
find  his  food.  He  armed  himself  with  a  knotty 
staff,  sufficieiit  in  his  youthful  and  vigorous  hands 
to  slay  all  but  the  fiercest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  savage  animals ;  and  with  their  skins  he 
purposed  to  clothe  himself.  Thus  prepared  in  all 
necessary  respects  for  his  future  life,  the  Athenian 
began  to  range  over  those  solitary  vallies,  and  to 
climb  the  rugged  precipices. 

He  sought  on  all  sides  for  the  means  requisite 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  enterprise ;  and  wandering 
far  and  boldly  in  an  unknown  land,  he  was  often 
benighted  at  a  distance  from  the  cave,  and  saw 
the  stars  rise  from  a  sea  on  which  no  sail  ever 
glided,  or  cross  the  gap  of  sky  over  some  narrow 
gorge,  which  no  human  steps  had  before  trodden. 
After  the  search  and  labour  of  months,  he  sue- 
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ceeded  in  collecting  s 
own  hands  lie  built  : 
bnincliea  of  wood  w! 
Thus  he  obtained  el 
tools  and  weapons ;  ai 
so  long  a  stride  towan 

When  once  or  twice,  aunng  tnese  montns  oi 
toil,  his  hand  and  resolution  for  a  moment  failed 
him,  he  was  startled  and  warned  from  the  forest 
by  the  groans  of  his  invisible  pursuer ;  and  thus 
urged,  he  resumed  his  labour,  and  so  far  success- 
fully performed  it. 

He  again  began  to  search  the  wilderness  for 
those  of  its  productions  which  were  needful  to 
him.  From  the  banks  of  streams,  and  from  no^ 
on  the  rocky  shore  of  the  ocean,  he  gathered  the 
purest  sands,  the  whitest  and  smoothest  day. 
Among  the  mountains  he  obtained  fragments  of 
the  most  transparent  alabaster,  and  every  metal 
that  enriches  the  coffers  in  the  dark,  antique 
treasuries  of  the  earth.  With  these  materials  he 
began  to  plan  the  work.  During  many  days  and 
nights  a  shadow  appeared  to  flit  aroimd  him, 
which  perpetually  mocked  his  grasp,  and  changed 
its  aspect.  For  a  moment  he  thought  he  had 
»ght  of  the  image  which  he  was  called  on  to 
embody ;  but  before  he  could  fix  on  it  a  steady 
gaze,  it  turned  into  the  smihng  and  voluptuous 
form  of  Dryope ;  and  then  it  seemed  that  she  too 
departed,  and  left  only  the  spectral  and  invisible 
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■  presence  of  the  unknown  being  who  had  so  often 

I  warned  and  excited  him. 

r  When  unable  to  gain  the  idea  he  was  searching 
for^  he  recurred  to  all  the  sculptured  or  living 
beauty  he  had  ever  seen,  in  the  faint  hope  of 
constructing  the  form  for  which  he  longed  from 
these  recollections.  But  each  confused  or  efiaced 
the  others ;  and  in  no  single  image  of  his  memory 
did  he  find  the  characteristics  he  required.  At  last 
he  was  wearied  out  by  many  efibrts,  and  fevered 
by  firuitless  anxiety.  Absorbed  and  harassed  by  his 
thoughts,  he  had  long  forgotten  to  supply  himself 
with  needful  sustenance ;  and  he  sank  exhausted 
on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  cavern.  The  wide  entrance 
grew  dark  with  night ;  and  slowly  and  painfully  he 
became  aware  that  figures  were  shaping  themselves 
in  light  on  the  dusky  groundwork.  They  passed 
along  the  sky  in  gliding  procession,  with  the 
Bwift  and  easy  pace  of  dreams.  First  came  the 
stately  Cybele,  and  then  a  group  of  queens  with 
diadems,  laurelled  priestesses,  and  prophetic  vir* 
^ns  bearing  the  lyre.  To  these  succeeded  the 
wild  mountain  women  of  Arcadia  and  Thessaly, 
strangely  clothed,  some  armed  like  hunters,  some 
wielding  the  implements  of  sorcery.  They  were 
followed  by  a  band  of  captive  maidens,  weeping 
and  chained,  the  spoil  of  a  city, — and  these  by  a 
pddy  troop  of  Bacchantes,  striking  high  their  cym- 
bals and  tambourines,  waving  branches  laden  with 
purple  grapes,  leading  the  leopard  and  the  young 
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lion  in  leashes  of  vine-boug 
laug^hing  children,  and  pure 
A  space  of  darkness  divided 
of  Spartan  mothers,  attired 
to  be  for  the  festivals  of  tl 
the  last  figures  of  the  trail 
and  matronly  than  those  wb 
could  scarcely  be  distinguish 
shapes  in  a  knot  of  those 
flute-players  and  dancers,  w 
before-  They  turned  their 
fancied  for  an  instant  tha 
features  and  look  of  Efeyope 
away.  Soon  on  the  dim  ■« 
shadow  moved  along,  with 
upon  his  heart,  where  the  t< 
struck,  and  his  right  uplifl 
triumphant  resolution.  It  ' 
metheus.  Behind  him  glid 
^ver,  and  Pallas ;  and  betw 
held  a  lovely  being,  the  in 
sought.  An  earnest  calm, 
from  the  land  of  the  morning 
phantom,  and  inspired  the  rs 
With  a  glad  spirit  and 
Cydon  began  his  labour, 
fountain,  the  salt  waves  of  ' 
light,  and  the  animating  tur 
him  to  purify  or  melt  or  i 
he  had   collected.      The   fl 
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kindled  under  the  arch  of  the  cavern^  and  fed  with 
branches  of  pine  and  oak,  blazed  nightly  like  a 
beacon,  unbeheld  by  any  eyes  but  his,  and,  to 
him  when  returning  belated  from  his  search  -for 
food,  seemed  glowing  with  a  strange  glare,  and  as 
if  it  might  well  have  gathered  around  it  a  wild 
company  of  robbers,  and  fair  forest  witches,  and 
homed  satyrs.  By  these  toils  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  pure  and  beautiful  substance,  of 
which  the  new  offspring  of  his  art  and  mistress  of 
his  soul  was  to  be  framed.  It  united  the  white- 
ness and  polish  of  the  pearl,  and  might  have  been 
thought  akin,  like  it,  to  the  spray  of  the  ocean, 
from  which  the  goddess  of  beauty  rose,  and  whose 
mighty  and  secret  spirit  was  the  parent  of  Pro- 
metheus. 

The  artist  drew  no  design,  and  shaped  no 
model:  possessed  by  the  vision  he  had  seen,  he 
found  his  only  and  sufficient  rule  in  it.  Slowly 
and  reverentially  he  attempted  to  realize  it  in  his 
work ;  and  he  trembled  like  a  votary  who  handles 
the  most  awful  symbols  of  his  religion,  while  he 
smoothed  and  adapted  the  plates,  as  thin  and  deli- 
cate as  layers  of  the  finest  shell,  or  steeped  them 
in  the  transparent  waters,  or  softened  them  with 
gentle  lieat.  From  the  first  hours  of  his  labour 
he  felt  as  if  the  imperfect  shape  had  been  ani- 
mated by  a  sentient  consciousness,  could  mourn 
and  reproach  him  for  a  moment's  neglect,  and 
long  like  hina   for  the  completion   of  his  task, 
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Therefore  with  a  beating  heart  he  daily  flew^  at 
the  instant  of  his  waking,  to  the  mute  idol  of 
his  worship;  and  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air, 
the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  sunshine  tempered 
by  the  winds  and  by  the  overarching  rock,  and  the 
beautiful  expanse  of  landscape  gave  him  a  new 
pleasure,  from  a  faint  but  constant  feeling  of 
sympathy  between  him  and  the  fair  image  of 
his  hands.  He  often  pursued  his  occupation  till 
long  after  the  moon  had  risen  between  the  hills. 
The  red  light  of  the  fire  shone  on  the  projecting 
crags ;  and  the  pale  rays  of  the  Imninary  beamed 
unbroken  on  the  statue,  which  glittered  as  if 
of  more  exquisite  substance  than  silver  or  ivory ; 
while  a  low  murmur  breathed  from  the  forest^ 
the  fountain  whispered  at  his  feet,  and  it  even 
seemed  to  Cydon  that  a  dreamy  song  came  from 
the  stars  and  ocean,  and  was  inly  repeated  by 
the  shape,  at  the  perfecting  of  which  he  so 
devoutly  toiled.  While  the  spirit-like  light  of 
Heaven  was  reflected  by  the  polished  limbs  and 
bosom,  and  the  glory  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
moving  shadow  of  the  sculptor's  head  and  hands, 
he  felt  as  if  engaged  in  an  act  purer,  less  earthly, 
and  holier,  than  had  ever  before  presented  itself  to 
his  thoughts.  The  shape  gained  splendour  and  a 
celestial  life  from  the  beams  which  illumined  it, 
and  which  almost  belonged  as  a  natural  halo  to  the 
still  severity,  the  innocent  youthfiilness,  the  com- 
posed lightness,  and  winning  dignity  of  its  aspect. 
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Yety  even  when  the  work  was  on  the  point  of 
being  completed,  the  long  continuance  of  labour, 
and  the  depression  which  follows  extreme  joy, 
bad  nearly  withdrawn  Cydon  from  his  appointed 
task.  The  image  of  Dryope  still  haunted  him 
in  the  flush  of  her  youthful,  seductive  beauty ; 
and  the  sculptor  was  at  last  so  maddened  by  the 
memory  of  his  early  passion,  and  the  loveliness 
of  the  vision,  that  he  was  rushing  to  pursue  her, 
when  the  melancholy  cry  of  the  unseen  warder 
rang  from  the  woods  below.  The  delusive  shape 
vanished  from  his  eyes,  and  returned  no  more. 

Seven  years  had  passed  since  Cydon  reached 
the  cave.  The  figure  was  perfected;  and  he 
looked  on  his  fair  achievement  with  a  passionate 
yet  religious  love.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  before  it,  and  gazed  at  it  for  hours. 
The  one  hand  drooped  in  front;  the  other  was 
half  extended  from  the  bosom,  and  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  head.  A  tranquil  smile  slept  on 
the  lips ;  and  the  eyes  which  were  bent  towards 
him,  looked  as  if  waiting  to  beam  with  intelli- 
gence and  affection.  Such  a  creature  might  have 
glided  from  the  evening  star,  and  would  have 
stood  thus  tranquil,  thus  exquisite,  thus  delicately 
pure,  seeming,  amid  that  dark  rock,  those  gloomy 
woods,  and  that  barbarous  ruggedness  of  prospect, 
a  being  of  a  brighter  and  sublimer  element  than 
earth  includes  or  man  imagines. 

"Soon,  soon,"  exclaimed  the  Sculptor^,  "shall 
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his  white  roee-bud  open  its  leaves  to  the  sun- 
hine,  breathe  in  the  air  of  heaven,  and  tremble 
,t  mj  touch  with  life  and  love." 

He  hastily  built  an  altar  of  stone  before  the 
mage,  and  heaped  precious  gums  on  it  and 
•oughs  of  fragrant  wood.  He  then  framed  a 
orch  that  would  bum  slowlj  and  long ;  imd  thus 
>repared  he  again  descended  into  the  earth.  He 
Qcountered  the  same  difficulties  and  dangers  as 
«fore,  and  overcame  them  with  equal  course. 
igtan  he  reached  the  Hall  of  the  Snn-Flame, 
rhioh  glowed  as  intensdy  as  when  he  first  saw 
i.  He  prayed  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and 
ivoked  the  name  of  the  Titan,  and  then  with 
everence  and  determination  kindled  his  torch  in 
bat  dazzling  fire.  The  parent  blaze  died  on  a 
udden;  and  its  extinction  was  accompanied  bj 
n  overpowering  peal,  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
rimeval  earth  around  him:  but  his  torch  still 
umed  and  lighted  him  on  his  way  through  the 
ark  abysses  of  the  world.  He  bore  it  across  the 
iver,  and  climbed  the  perilous  ascent  beyond. 
t  still  beamed  in  his  hand  when  he  reached 
le  upper  cave;  and  with  trembling  anxiety, 
I  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  applied  it  to 
le  iiiel  on  the  altar.  The  flame  rose  bright  and 
lear,  a  pillar  of  glory ;  but  suddenly  it  broke  and 
'avered,  and  seemed  to  cling  and  adapt  itself 
)  the  limbs  of  the  statue,  which  quivered  as  it 
ere  with  the  first  thrill  of  life,  and  weloon&ed 
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the  light  to  its  bosom.  But  the  work  of  Cydon's 
hands  dissolved  and  fell  away^  and  disclosed  the 
new  and  beautiful  creature,  to  whom  it  had  served 
as  a  husk  or  chrjsaUs.  He  too  sank  and  expired. 
The  last  sound  that  pierced  his  ears,  was  a  cry  of 
joy  from  the  forest,  which  told  the  relief  of  his 
pursuer.  The  last  sight  that  filled  his  eyes,  was 
the  look  of  the  ascending  maiden,  who,  as  she 
rose  aloft  into  that  starry  sky,  turned  on  him  a 
look  of  affection,  and  beckoned  his  spirit  to  follow 
her  from  the  earth. 


VOL.  II.  O 


THE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  APOLLO. 


Fraim  the  Novel  of  Arthur  Coningsby, 


^HE  eyelids  of  Jupiter  were  closed^  not  in 
sleep^  but  inward  contemplation.  Suddenly 
his  eagle  fanned  him  with  its  broad  wings^  and 
screamed.  He  opened  his  ey  es^  and  looked  through 
the  crystal  floor  of  heaven  at  the  worlds  which 
were  spread  below  as  on  a  map.  He  saw  moun- 
tains shaking  down  avalanches^  and  stormy  seas, 
and  plains  covered  with  carnage^  and  palaces 
filled  with  crime.  He  beheld  vast  deserts  tyran- 
nized over  by  the  lion  and  the  serpent,  cities 
where  men  were  wronging  and  corrupting  one 
another,  and  all  the  complication  of  good  and 
evil.  He  saw  that  all  was  moving  in  obedience  to 
general  laws;  and  he  was  undisturbed.  But  he 
perceived  the  corpse  of  his  servant,  the  Cyclops, 
on  a  mountain,  and  half  shaded  by  the  forest,  half 
illuminated  by  the  glare  of  the  volcano.  The 
breast  and  forehead  of  the  giant  were  transfixed 
by  the  arrows  of  ethereal  fire.  The  deed  had 
been  done  by  the  hand  of  Apollo,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  son,  whom  Jupiter  had  slain  with 
Cyclopean  thimderbolts. 
That  evening,  while  the  herdsmen  and  retainers 
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of  Admetus  were  in  arms  to  protect  the  flocks 
and  cattle  of  the  chieftsdn  against  wild  beasts  and 
robbers,  and  were  lighting  their  watch-fires  on 
the  Molossian  hills,  a  youth  suddenly  appeared 
among  them,  clad  in  a  rustic  dress,  with  a  boar- 
spear  in  his  hand,  and  a  small  stringed  instru- 
ment slung  over  his  shoulder  beside  his  bow  and 
quiver. 

He  said  that  he  had  lost  his  way,  and  should  be 
glad  to  remain  with  them,  provided  they  would 
furnish  him  with  subsistence  in  return  for  his 
services  in  hunting  and  tending  cattle.  They 
readily  assented  to  his  proposal ;  and  he  sat  down 
beside  a  fire,  with  the  glare  of  which  the  last  rays 
of  sunset  were  mingling. 

The  stranger  was  Apollo,  exiled  from  the  skies 
by  Jupiter,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  on 
earth.  Fresh  from  divine  converse,  the  god  of 
poetry  knew  how  to  temper  himself  to  the  hum- 
blest as  weU  as  the  most  exalted  natures.  Al- 
though his  eyes  were  sometimes  turned  in  mo- 
mentary glances  towards  that  occidental  empire, 
which  was  now  saddenmg  for  its  departed  lord, 
his  jest  and  roundelay,  his  narrative  of  achieve- 
ments in  love  and  war,  and  his  tales  of  ghosts 
and  enchanters  were  delightful  to  the  ears  of 
the  peasants  round  him,  and  were  received  with 
loud  applauses,  which  rang  through  all  the  hills, 
and  startled  the  wolf  crouching  in  the  distant 
brake.     He  touched  his  instrument,  and  sang  of 
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fair  nymphs,  of  tKe  youthful  foresters  whom 
have  chosen  to  live  with  them  in  the  woods, 
of  the  d<^  baying  round  the  thickets  which 
«aled  their  maBter,  or  lying  down  to  die  on  the 

8  of  the  fountain  in  which  he  had  vanished. 
voice  then  mounted  swiftly  and  clearly  to- 

Is  the  stars,  and  spread  like  a  silver  vapour 
3s  the  valley ;  and  the  pause  of  silent  gladness 
og  his  auditors  was  only  interrupted  by  3 
,   echo  of  the  last  notes  from  the  opposite 

9  tmd  the  bare  mounts  walL 

he  god  lived  on  among  the  shepherds.  In 
y  hunting  match  he  was  a  bold  assistant,  in 
y  festival  a  mirthfiil  companion,  on  the  lonely 
nde  a  friend,  and  a  sage  prophet  of  the 
lier.  To  him  was  ^ven  tlie  honour  of  lay- 
at  the  feet  of  Admetus  the  head  oi  tlie  wild 

and  the  wolf,  and  the  choicest  portions  of 
bI^  stf^ ;  and  the  m^dens,  as  they  danced 

the  knoUs,  or  lingered  at  the  fountain,  had 
:  quickest  and  softest  looks  for  him. 
be  god  comprehended  all  the  thoughts  of  the 
ntfdneers,  excelled  in  all  their  arts,  sympa- 
:d  with  all  their  soitows,  and  delighted  in  all 
r  enjoyments.  He  was  filled  with  the  spirit 
oetry,  which,  in  whatever  region  it  may  be 
wn,  and  in  whatsoever  forms  of  being  im- 
led,  is  itself  knowledge  and  power, 
ieanwhile  the  absence  of  the  deity  from  the 
itial  palaces  was  lamented  by  their  inmates ; 
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and  Jupiter  saw  that  a  gloom  had  gathered  on 
the  faces  of  the  Immortals.  He  was  indignant 
that  the  presence  of  the  criminal  whom  he  had 
banished^  should  be  thus  important  to  his  race ; 
and  he  commanded  Hermes  to  bring  from  earth 
some  human  visitant^  who  might  supply  the  place 
of  the  exile. 

The  herald  thought  that^  among  the  chosen 
companions  of  Apollo^  he  should  be  most  likely 
to  find  a  substitute  for  him.  The  rough  sandals 
of  a  Molossian  shepherd  were  soon  treading  on 
that  crystal  floor^  into  which  jewels  of  all  hues 
seemed  to  have  been  melted ;  and  his  rude  limbs 
and  weather-beaten  features  appeared  among 
those  translucent  forms.  At  first  the  peasant 
remained  silent  and  trembling;  but,  when  he 
had  drunk  of  the  mighty  wine,  he  began  to  talk 
of  flocks  and  fields,  and  to  express  contempt  for 
Admetus,  whom  he  compared  in  his  thoughts 
with  the  radiant  beings  around  him.  He  awoke 
stupefied  and  staring  among  his  brethren  on  his 
native  hills,  and  uttered  broken  ravings  against 
his  master,  which  were  repaid  by  blows  and 
curses. 

Hermes  next  introduced  a  lawyer,  who  had 
just  reached  his  home  triumphant  after  gaining 
an  important  cause.  His  conversation  was  full 
of  contemptuous  jests  and  eager  contradictions. 
He  wrested  the  laws  of  the  universe  to  prove 
that  evil  is  good,  and  good  evil.     Hermes  there- 
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I  conducted  him  again  to  earth,  and  gave  him 
ample  puree  of  gold,  as  a  fee.  Bat,  when  the 
yer  attempted  to  use  the  coin,  he  was  appre- 
ded  for  paeaiug  money  not  recognised  by  the 
«,  and  put  on  his  triaL  He  made  a  long  and 
liant  speech,  in  which  he  described  all  that 

happened  to  him,  not  omitting  to  report  hie 
1  conversation ;  and  he  bo  well  convinced  the 
ges,  that  the  priests  of  Jupiter  were  autho- 
d  to  appropriate  the  money  which  had  come 
n  heaven. 

rhe  next  candidate  tbi  the  throne  of  Apollo 
i  a  soldier.  He  entered  completely  armed,  as 
had  been  foimd  on  his  post.  He  looked  with 
liration  at  the  helmet  of  Fallae,  and  the  shield 
Mare,  and  was  dazzled  by  the  resfdendent 
nty  of  the  goddesses.  But  that  presence  and 
t  banquet  admitted  not  of  repose;  imd  for 
irtion  there  was  no  object  He  sat  confused 
1  silent,  until  the  goblet  did  its  office,  and  he 
k  into  heavy  slumber.     When  he  recovered 

consciousness,  he  felt  the  night-wind  on  his 
w,  and  was  keeping  inefiFectual  ward  before 

camp. 

In  orator  from  the  public  assembly  was  then 
aented;  and  he,  when  he  had  tasted  of  the 
le-cup,  arose,  lud  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
I,  discoursing  in  smooth  rhetoric  of  himself 
I  the  deities,  showed  by  much  argument  and 
ny  illustrations,  that  his  most  becoming   de- 
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meanor  towards  them  would  be  one  of  modest 
humility.  But  before  he  reached  the  peroration, 
he  found  himself  addressing  the  assembled  people, 
who  were  delighted  at  hearing  those  epithets  ap- 
plied to  them,  which  the  speaker  had  designed  for 
the  gods. 

The  orator  was  followed  by  a  philosopher,  who 
earnestly  looked  and  listened,  and  seemed  to  me- 
ditate in  what  region  of  his  system  he  should 
place  his  new  associates.  He  gazed  at  all  in 
turn,  and  asked  some  questions,  from  which  it 
was  evident  that  he  deemed  each  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, or  pure  expression  of  a  principle.  When 
he  had  mastered,  as  he  believed,  the  difficulties 
oonnected  with  these  transcendent  natures,  he 
considered  for  some  time,  and  then  proceeded  to 
explain  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection,  by 
which  the  wondrous  light  that  surrounded  him 
might  be  accounted  for.  He  enumerated  what 
he  supposed  were  the  chemical  ingredients  of  the 
nectar,  assigned  its  musical  character  and  name 
to  the  voice  of  each  of  the  deities,  and  analysed 
the  relation  they  bore  to  mortals,  and  that  in 
which  mortals  stood  to  them.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  blank  nook  of  the  universe,  where 
he  might  study  all  orders  of  existence,  himself 
unconnected  with  any. 

Hermes  in  despair  then  set  a  lovely  child  upon 
the  throne,  whom  he  had  conveyed  from  a  valley 
where  she  was  gathering  flowers.     The  first  drop 
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of  the  immortal  liquor  which  passed  her  lips  de- 
stroyed her  life;  and  the  messenger  was  com- 
manded no  longer  to  punish  men  by  bringing 
them  among  the  deities. 

But  suddenly  the  eagle  spread  its  wings  and 
flew  to  earthy  and  perched  upon  a  rock  which 
overhung  the  sea.  To  the  distant  mariner  the 
light  that  surrounded  its  beak  and  talons  ap- 
peared a  watch-fire  or  a  meteor.  The  rock  was 
beside  the  mouth  of  a  deep  cave^  in  which  a  poet 
was  musing,  modulating  his  vast  melodies  to  the 
sound  of  winds  and  sea,  and  revolving  his  orbed 
thoughts. 

The  poet  looked  upon  the  bird,  and  knew  that 
it  belonged  to  a  kingdom  whereof  he  was  himself 
a  rightful  inhabitant.  He  laid  his  garland  upon 
its  head;  his  limbs  quivered  with  a  sudden  light- 
ness ;  and  side  by  side  they  rose  into  the  furthest 
skies.  He  placed  himself  upon  the  vacant  throne 
as  upon  his  natural  seat ;  and  the  gods  recognised 
in  him  the  mortal  who  was  worthy  of  celestial 
converse.  He  gazed  with  delighted  but  undazzled 
eyes  on  the  forms  of  beauty  and  of  power:  for 
the  art,  which  in  him  was  impulse  and  intuition, 
made  him  comprehend  and  feel  wherein  was  the 
glory,  and  what  the  sanctity  of  those  superhuman 
beings,  to  whom  he  knew  himself  the  destined 
equal. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PRISON. 


From  the  Novel  of  Arthur  Coningdy. 

nnHEBE  was  a  Tartar  Elhan,  one  of  whose 
fayourlte  retainers,  a  young  man  of  great 
beauty,  fled  in  disguise  from  his  service,  rather 
than  marry  an  ill-featured  woman ;  and  left  be- 
hind him  the  distich, 

Beaaty  ought  no  more  to  unite  with  ugliness. 
Than  the  bird  of  Paradise  with  the  night-owL 

He  was  pursued  and  overtaken;  and  the  iOian 
determined  to  inflict  upon  him  the  severest 
punishment  For  this  purpose,  by  the  advice 
of  a  dervish,  he  caused  a  chamber  to  be  con- 
structed, the  walls,  roof,  and  floor  of  which  were 
mirrors  of  thick  crystal;  and  the  only  light  ad- 
mitted came  through  openings  concealed  from 
the  view  of  any  one  within.  At  night  an  arti- 
ficial radiance,  the  source  of  which  was  concealed, 
illuminated  the  dungeon. 

Here  the  prisoner  was  confined.  Wherever 
he  turned  his  eyes,  he  could  see  nothing  but 
liis  own  image.  Around,  above,  below,  every- 
thmg  was  still  the  same  agonizing  self.  He 
sometimes  thought  he  would  dare  and  stand  the 
sight,  and  f  xed  his  gaze  on  some  one  point, 
which  presented  the  reflection  of  his  unmoving 
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countenance.  Grradually  he  saw  the  features 
shrink,  the  glance  wayer;  and  he  closed  his 
eyelids,  and  shut  out  the  stare  of  the  remorseless 
avenger.  But,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  presence 
of  a  spectre,  another  moment  forced  him  to  look 
upon  the  image  again.  He  shuddered  at  the 
terrible  reality  of  the  shadow;  and,  while  his 
eyes  wandered  away,  ravening  for  a  resting- 
place,  but  despairing  to  find  one,  they  encoun- 
tered on  all  sides  a  thousand  repetitions  of  their 
former  misery. 

In  his  sleep  he  at  first  gained  some  instants 
of  repose.  But  gradually  the  face  which  he 
dreaded  grew  more  and  more  distinct  in  his 
dreams,  and  multiplied  to  a  sea.  He  woke  with 
a  scream,  to  find  them  glaring  in  myriads  around 
him;  or,  if  he  riveted  his  look  on  one  of  the 
shapes,  there  was  his  own  afirighted,  self-petri- 
fying visage,  in  all  its  steady  outward  truth. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  to  be  wrapt 
in  darkness  I  How  mudi  more  precious  to  him 
than  iJie  cup  of  water  to  the  traveller  in  a 
desert,  would  have  been  a  single  spot  of  blaok- 
ness,  which  he  might  have  looked  at  and  seen 
nothing!  For  him  all  the  universe  was  concen- 
trated into  one  tormenting  form,  and  that  his 
own.  The  most  momentary  look  of  conmiencing 
quiet,  the  faintest  shiver  of  horror,  every  change 
of  line  or  hue,  all  was  flung  back  upon  his  heart 
from  those   encircling  hell-walls.     He  tore  his 
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countenance  with  his  hands  to  efface  the  hated 
lineaments;  and  still  he  was  pursued  by  his 
own  bloody  and  writhing  features.  Like  light 
augmented  into  a  bla.ze  by  innumerable  reflectors^ 
his  agony  was  returned  to  him  a  million-fold; 
and  its  last  result  was  madness  and  blindness. 


THE  SONS  OP  IRON. 


Ihnn  the  Novel  of  Arthur  (Joningdy, 


TN  a  valley  surrounded  by  impassable  mountiuiis 
of  coal  and  iron-ore,  lived  a  race  of  whom  no 
notice  hss  ever  reached  manMnd,  but  in  vague 
and  uncertain  tradition.  They  were  iron  men. 
Formed  of  that  strong  material,  of  large  stature, 
and  beautiful  proportions,  they  had  a  strange  and 
puzzling  resemblance  to  the  children  of  Adam, 
but  were  far  superior  to  them  in  honesty  and 
understanding,  as  well  as  in  force  and  agiUty. 

This  stem  and  upright  people  called  themselves 
Siderians;  their  patriarch  was  named  Chalybs. 
From  him  they  received  what  instruction  they 
possessed,  and  what  simple  rules  were  necessary 
for  their  government.  He  said,  that  of  his  own 
origin  he  knew  only  this:  he  had  a  dim  im- 
pression that  he  owed  his  existence  to  two  vene- 
rable powers,  called  Siderus  and  Sterope,  and 
that  they  had  communicated  to  him,  in  the  dawn 
of  his  consciousness,  the  laws  that  were  to  guide 
his  race.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  two; 
that  they  should  always  labour  to  increase  the 
number  of  Siderians,  and  that  they  should  never 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  edifice  in  the  centre 
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of  the  valley,  as  their  deatruction  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence. 

This  building  was  a  tower  of  polished  steel, 
without  windows   or  any  opening  but  a  door, 
beside  which  bung  an  iron  key,  apparently  de- 
signed to  fit  the  key-hole.     The  injunction  how- 
ever of  Chalybs  had  always  j)revented  any  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  the  lock ;  and  the  tower  remained 
unopened.     Near  it,  and  so  disposed  as  to  form  a 
laige  circle,  when  regarded  in  connexion  with  the 
tower,  several  tall  rough  blocks  of  iron-stone  rose 
from  the  ground,  and  wore  an  air  of  desolate  and 
awful  antiquity.     At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
diameter  from  the  forbidden  edifice,  was  a  mass 
of  more  regular  shape  than  the  rest,  presenting 
the  dim  resemblance  of  an  old  and  gigantic  man, 
seated  on  a  rock,  with  mouldering  arms  and  im- 
plements of  vast  size  scattered  on  its  base.     In 
this  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  had  learnt  to 
trace  the  sacred  image  of  their  unknown  parent, 
Siderus. 

Chalybs  remembered  that,  on  the  first  day  of 
his  existence,  the  mountain-basin  was  filled  with 
tempest,  through  which  the  lightning  streamed  in 
torrents.  He  found  himself,  when  he  awoke,  in 
a  cavern,  on  the  face  of  a  cliffl  As  he  moved  his 
limbs  and  looked  around,  the  air  became  clear  and 
quiet ;  the  lightning  ceased  to  flash ;  and  he  arose 
and  explored  his  dominions.  These  exhibited 
only  an  irregular  jdain  of  metalliferous  soil,  with 
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a  lake  c^  molten  iron,  for  i 
ing,  near  the  tower.  Thf 
on  all  sides  by  the  motu 
flanunable  mineraL  At 
hills,  a  bed  of  coal  was  ba 
first  Sideriaa  with  the  fin 
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moved  and  spoke,  the  livl 
Chalybs,  and  the  adul 
worked  together;  and 
smelting,  hammering,  ar 
before  in  the  valley. 
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artisans  was  improved  in  skiU  and  boldness;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  four  new  Siderians 
were  prepared  for  the  animating  influence  of  the 
electric  fire. 

From  this  time  the  iron  population  increased 
ID  geometrical  progression.  They  were  all  nearly 
alike,  but  with  some  differences,  owing  to  slight 
f  arieties  in  the  quality  of  the  material,  and  to  the 
fancy  of  the  artisans.  In  a  fit  of  laziness,  hoping 
to  save  the  labour  of  the  smithy,  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  tribe  made  moulds,  and, 
in  different  pieces,  cast  the  shapes  that  they  de- 
signed to  prepare  for  the  stormy  anniversary  of 
their  race.  But  some  of  these  figures  fell  to  bits 
and  perished,  when  the  lightning  reached  them ; 
and  the  others  became  such  awkward,  stupid, 
inactive  beings,  that  their  framers  pushed  them 
into  the  molten  lake,  where  they  were  fused  down 
to  their  original  condition. 

For  a  considerable  period  these  acts  of  infan- 
ticide were  the  only  important  error  that  any 
Siderian  was  guilty  of.  They  were  as  happy  as 
they  were  virtuous;  and  the  only  subject  that 
gave  them  uneasiness,  was  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing themselves  bright  and  free  from  rust.  The 
air  indeed  of  their  country  was  remarkably  pure 
and  dry;  but  no  iron  would  retain  a  perfect 
polish,  except  the  tower,  which  was  unaffected 
by  dimness  or  decay.  By  the  use  of  the  file  and 
of  emery  however,  they  contrived  for  the  most 
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part  to  preserve  themselves  in  their  first  bril- 
liancy; and  before  many  years  they  discovered, 
in  the  course  of  their  mining,  a  quantity  of  rot- 
stone,  which  ever  after  rendered  them  the  greatest 
assistance. 

They  grew  proud  of  their  continued  splendour, 
and  augmenting  numbers ;  and  the  old  simplicity 
of  the  Siderians  was  evidently  corrupted.  They 
raised  magnificent  palaces  of  shining  metal,  and 
even  employed  their  skill  in  forming  arms,  toys, 
and  ornaments,  of  a  beauty  never  found  in  any 
other  fabrics.  They  began  to  talk  of  constructing 
a  ladder,  by  which  they  might  reach  the  summits 
of  the  mountains,  and  conquer  whatever  regions 
lay  beyond.  They  were  also  more  and  more  irri- 
tated by  the  restriction  which  withheld  them  from 
entering  the  tower.  But  the  advice  of  Chalybs 
was  more  strongly  than  ever  opposed  to  so  rash 
an  undertaking. 

At  last  his  descendants  began  to  suspect  that 
he  was  himself  guilty  of  the  crime  from  which  he 
warned  them.  They  watched  him,  and  discovered 
that,  in  secret  and  lonely  hours,  he  approached  the 
tower,  took  the  key  from  the  hook  that  supported 
it,  and,  having  unlocked  the  door,  entered  the 
structure,  and  remained  within  it  for  several  hours. 

They  now  broke  into  open  mutiny,  said  that 
iron  and  steel  could  no  longer  bear  such  tyranny 
and  deceit,  and  insisted  on  knowing  what  was 
concealed  within  the  turret. 
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The  venerable  Chalybs  addressed  them  as  fol- 
lows: "I  fear,  my  children,  the  hour- so  long 
foretold  is  now  come,  and  that,  through  my  folly 
and  weakness,  the  race  of  Siderians  is  doomed  to 
perish.  It  is  now  long  since  I  began  to  feel  that 
I  was  no  longer  the  Chalybs  I  had  been  of  old. 
My  hah- was  ab-eady  turning  to  an  iron-grey.  It 
cost  me  much  more  trouble  than  formerly  to  keep 
myself  from  growing  rusty ;  and  rust,  the  enemy 
of  our  line,  had  even,  I  believe,  invaded  my  vitals. 
I  was  in  want  of  some  amusement,  some  consola- 
tion; and  I  could  not  withdraw  my  thoughts 
from  the  secret  hidden  in  yonder  tower.  I  hoped 
that  my  guilt  would  not  be  injurious  to  you ;  and 
I  crossed  the  interdicted  threshold.  I  found 
within ;  but  why  should  I  describe  to  you  what 
you  yourselves  shall  see  ?" 

He  left  the  assembly,  and  soon  returned,  ac- 
companied by  a  beautiful  daughter  of  that  race 
of  clay,  which  possessed  the  world  beyond  the  iron 
valley.  On  her  breast  she  held  an  infant;  and 
in  its  aspect  something  of  the  noble  Siderian 
character  was  mingled  with  the  weakness  and 
softness  of  its  mother. 

"From  her,"  said  Chalybs,  ^*who  is  the  delight 
of  my  life,  I  learn  that  the  space  beyond  our 
native  region  is  peopled  by  beings  like  herself. 
The  passage  to  those  wide  territories  lies  through 
the  tower.  But  remember,  my  children,  that,  if 
you  attempt  to  make  use  of  it,  and  to  pass  beyond 
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these  moimtaiiiB^  we  shall  surely  perish  from  the 
earth." 

The  iron  men^  maddened  by  admiration  of  the 
consort  of  Chalybs^  and  unchecked  by  his  coun- 
sels, rushed  to  the  open  turret ;  whence,  passiag 
down  an  iron  stair,  and  through  a  long  tunnel, 
the  formidable  battalion  emerged  into  the  domi- 
nions of  fleshly  humanity.  They  soon  provided 
themselves  with  brides,  and  became  the  early 
princes  of  the  world. 

From  their  race,  mingling  with  ours,  have 
arisen  those  potent  champions,  who,  in  various 
ages,  have  overrun  and  amazed  the  earth.  From 
the  bodies  of  the  first  invaders  was  derived  the 
invention  of  armour.  They  were  the  smiths  who 
introduced  the  practice  of  shoeing  horses  with 
metal.  The  fountains  at  which  they  drank,  have 
ever  since  been  called  chalybeate,  and  have  pre- 
served a  taste  of  iron.  The  weapons  that  they 
brought  with  them  from  their  original  abode, 
being  discovered  in  different  ages  and  remote 
countries,  have  won  the  astonishment  of  man- 
kind for  their  unequalled  size  and  temper;  and 
a  sword,  wielded  by  one  of  these  massive  chiefs, 
became  in  after  ages  the  national  idol  of  the 
Scythians. 

But  the  manufacture  of  iron  men  has  ceased. 
Chalybs  alone  clung  to  his  native  habitations; 
and  his  bride  remained  with  him.  He  died  many 
years  after  the  dispersion  of  his  tribe;  and  his 
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semi-human  descendants  committed  his  corpse  to 
the  lake  of  its  kindred  metaL  They  too  then 
left  the  valley;  and  the  heavy  trap-door  closed 
behind  them  over  the  turret-stair.  The  image  of 
Siderus  is  said  to  have  rusted,  before  their  depar- 
ture,  into  a  mass  as  shapeless  as  those  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. But,  even  when  many  ages  had  past, 
the  tradition  was  remembered  by  the  tribes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  When  after 
rain  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  airy  precipices, 
they  fancied  that  the  glitter  proceeded  from  one 
of  the  iron  men,  still  lingering  among  the  crags 
of  that  rocky  barrier. 
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^HC  palace  of  Morgana  was  vast  and  beautiful, 
'  with  nuuiy  halla  and  gallenes  of  marble,  jet, 
ystal,  and  lapis  lazuli.  Cornices  of  gay  colouis, 
OKuc  pavements,  continuoua  paintinga  of  the 
oat  fanciful  arabesques  appeared  on  all  aides; 
id  through  the  florid  windows,  which  in  that 
imate  needed  no  glass  to  close  them,  was  seen 
B  prospect  of  the  large  and  lovely  gardens, 
hese  were  full  of  ancient  trees,  green  turf,  and 
ids  of  red  flowers,  and  were  divided  by  marble 
rrncea  from  the  wooded  walks  around.  Many 
ight  fountains  played  their  diamond  arches 
;ainst  the  sun.  All  the  birds  of  f^ry-land  flitted 
TOSS  the  avenues,  or  rested  in  the  folii^e.  Beau- 
Eul  statues,  and  pieces  of  fantastic  sculpture 
ere  placed  here  and  there  in  those  pleasant 
'ounds,  or  grew  like  alabaster  lilies  from  un- 
lown  seeds  beneath.  In  ^ht  of  these  fair 
ings,  many  colonnades  and  domes  rose  amid  the 
asses  of  foliage,  for  the  assembling  or  repose  of 
e  happy  inhabitants. 

There,  at  a  cert^  season,  which  grave  histo- 
ms  have  generally  omitted  to  speak  of,  were  « 
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party  of  young  men  and  damsels.     They  spent 
their  time  in  singing  to  each  other,  in  gathering 
and  braiding  flowers,  in  sports  and  dancing,  or  in 
enjoymg  their  light  and  gay  repast  beneath  the 
shade.    Their  life  was  fit  for  spring-time,  ftdl  of 
courtesy  and  honour ;  and  all  evil  was  as  far  from 
the  thought  of  those  youths  and  ladies,  as  was  the 
appearance  of  aught  foul  or  unpleasing  from  their 
abode.    Some  of  them  were  generally  together ; 
of  these,  no  doubt,  one  clung  to  another  more 
than  to  the  rest;  and  there  might  be  seen  the 
soft  sweet  feelings  of  mutual  love  creeping  into 
many  hearts.     Others  were  content  to  pass  the 
hours  more   carelessly,   conversing   with   all,   or 
alternately  with    different   persons,   and   taking 
ahnost  as  much  pleasure  from  observing  the  signs 
of  affection  in  those  around  them,  as  those  whom 
they  laughed  at  found  in  their   own  feelings. 
Among  those  whose  regards  and  gentleness  ex- 
tended to  all,  and  did  not  fix  on  any  one  in  parti- 
cular, was  the  young  and  beautiful  Lady  Viola. 
Sometimes,   when  a  band  of  her  friends  were 
sitting  in  the  dreamy  noontide  shadow,  or  wan- 
dering slowly  under  the  twilight,  she  would  spring 
among  them  out  of  a  thicket  with  her  wild  and 
airy  dance,  like  a  wind-tossed  moonbeam,  scatter 
among  them  a  handful  of  orange-flowers,  and  then 
start  off  again,  too  lightly  for  any  foot  to  follow ; 
and  &om  some  tangled  depth  of  leaves,  on  the 
height  of  a  rock  covered  with  ash-boughs,  her 
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voice  would  be  heard  in  free  and  solitary  song. 
She  was  witty,  and  merry,  and  courteous;  and 
her  words  and  her  capricious  presence  were  plea- 
santer  to  all,  than  the  beauty  of  any  of  her  com- 
panions. But  she  gave  equal  looks  to  man  and 
woman.  Many  hearts  were  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  her  brown  hair ;  but  on  none  had  she 
ever  bestowed  a  lock  of  it. 

Among  the  noble  and  generous  youths  assem- 
bled in  Morgana's  palace,  was  one  less  cheerfdl 
than  the  rest,  whom  the  others  therefore  some- 
times called  the  Solitary;  sometimes,  from  his 
powers  of  song,  the  Minstrel;  and  sometimes 
again,  from  the  strange  tales  he  told,  and  the 
feats  he  was  said  to  have  performed,  the  Magi- 
cian. He  often  wandered  in  the  woods,  while 
the  rest  were  sporting  in  the  colonnades  of  the 
palace,  or  gathering  fair  nosegays  in  the  gardens. 
And  while  they  sat  around  a  fountain,  delighting 
themselves  with  song  and  jest  and  tale,  he  would 
be  seen  for  a  few  moments  crossing  some  dark 
avenue,  and  apparently  lost  in  thought.  Viola 
was  the  lady  whom  he  chiefly  sought  to  converse 
with.  But  her  replies  to  him  were  generaUy 
light  and  mocking ;  and  seldom  would  she  remain 
near  him,  or  indeed  near  any  one,  for  more  than 
an  instant.  Once  only  it  was  noticed  that  at 
night,  when  the  stars  were  ahinmg  with  peculiar 
beauty,  and  the  lordly  planet  Jupiter  seemed  to 
rule  the  sky,  her  voice  was  heard  in  long-con- 
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tinued  and  exulting  song  from  the  summit  of  a 
wooded  cliff:  and,  when  it  ceased,  a  pipe,  known 
as  the  Magician's,  answered  faintly  from  the  dark 
river-bed  below,  and,  after  sounding  a  few  notes, 
iq)peared  to  re-awaken  Viola's  melody. 

One  afternoon  the  whole  party  were  assembled 
under  a  huge  horse- chesnut,  covered  with  fkn- 
like  leaves  and  spring  flowers.     Near  them  was  a 
large  and  finely-shaped  vase  of  Alabaster,  adorned 
with  exquisite  sculpture  of  Nymphs  and  Baccha- 
nals.   The  Lady  Viola  was  peculiarly  fond  of  it, 
and  took  care  to  crown  it  daily  with  the  sweetest 
and  brightest  flowers.    The  different  parties  moved 
towards  the  vase  from  many  sides  of  the  garden, 
gliding  over  the  soft  turf  and  the  smooth  marble 
of  the   terraces,    with    their    various    garments 
glancing  brightly  under  the  evening  sun  through 
the  openings  of  the  thick  foliage.     Viola  came 
bearing  in  her  hand  some  mountain  heath  which 
she  had  newly  culled,  and  which  she  now  added 
to  the  garland  of  the  vase.     The  others  gathered 
round  her;  and  one  said,  while  looking  at  the 
sculptured  figures,  '^I  wish  I  could  make  them 
move  and  dance." 

"  Such  things  have  been  done,"  said  another. 

^^I  wonder,"   exclaimed  a  third,  "could  our 
friend  the  Magician  accomplish  such  a  feat?" 

"Oh!"  cried  several  voices,  "I  wish  he  ivere 
here;  I  would  try." 

"I  wish  he  were !"  said  Viola,  in  a  low  voice ; 
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and  immediately  the  leaves  of  the  neighbouiing 
thicket  rustled,  and  the  Magician  stood  before 
them. 

He  seemed  not  thirty  years  of  age.  His  purple 
dress  was  laced  with  gold ;  a  crimson  cloak  hung 
from  his  shoulders;  his  high  forehead  and  lai^e 
black  eyes  were  shaded  by  a  broad  cap  of  the 
same  colour,  &om  under  which  his  long  raven 
hair  fell  over  his  shoulders,  and  gave  him  a  wizard 
look,  at  which  it  might  almost  have  been  fancied, 
from  the  expression  of  his  face,  that  he  himself 
was  quietly  smiling.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  pipe 
of  ivory,  wrought  in  imitation  of  a  reed;  and 
from  it  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  such  sounds, 
as  enchanted  and  filled  with  sad  delight  the  guests 
of  the  invisible  Morgana. 

"  You  wished  me  here?"  he  said  to  Viola. 

"Oh!"  she  replied,  "you  must  have  quick 
ears.  I  thought  you  were  at  the  other  end  of  the 
garden." 

"  Your  wish,"  he  said,  *^  expressed  in  a  fainter 
whisper,  would  have  brought  me  from  the  other 
end  of  the  earth." 

While  they  spoke  thus,  most  of  those  near 
them  sat  down  on  the  grass,  or  on  the  carved  and 
mossy-cushioned  benches ;  and  he  said  to  Viola, — 
**  But  will  you  not  sit,  while  I  lie  at  your  feet,  .and 
hear  your  commands?" 

She  was  in  an  unusually  compliant  mood ;  for 
she  sat  down  at  his  desire.     He  placed  himself  as 
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he  had  proposed^  and  addressed  her  again :  "  Now, 
lady,  how  can  I  pleasure  you  ?" 

"Thus,"  she  said;  *^we  were  all  wishing  you 
here,  to  make  the  figures  on  this  Vase  move,  as  if 
endowed  with  life?" 

"Is  that  all?  I  could  teach  a  child  to  do 
that." 

He  placed  his  instrument  to  his  lips,  and  began 
to  play  a  tune  which  none  of  them  had  ever  heard 
before.  It  soon  grew  louder ;  and  at  each  return 
of  the  strain  some  faster  and  wilder  movement  wan 
added  to  it.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Vase, 
till,  from  the  very  intentness  of  their  looks,  and 
the  strong  thrilling  of  the  music,  which  they  felt 
as  if  it  shook  the  earth,  they  hardly  knew  whether 
the  marble  remained  immovable,  or  whether  they 
themselves  were  not  whirled  around  it.  But  after 
some  minutes  all  were  satisfied  that  the  figures 
actually  glided  on ;  the  Nymphs  and  Satyrs  wove 
their  arms  together  in  the  dance,  and  shook  their 
thyrsuses  and  garlands ;  and  while  the  music  sank, 
60  as  to  be  almost  inaudible,  the  shapes  completed 
their  circle,  and  were  restored  to  their  former 
places  and  attitudes. 

"Wondrous!"  said  all  present;  "he  is  indeed 
a  magician." 

"  This,"  he  replied,  "  is  little.  It  is  but  to  have 
learned  an  old  forgotten  tune,  which  men  of  late 
years  seem  to  have  thought  too  good  for  them, 
and  so  have  left  it  to  the  invisible  powers." 

VOL.  II.  P 
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Viola  said  nothing ;  but  he  ventured  to  look  at 
her ;  and  the  slight  softening  of  the  eye,  and  the 
faint  flush  upon  her  cheek,  overpaid  him  for 
a  thousand  incantations.  Soon  she  exclaimed 
laughingly,  **If  this  be  so  little,  could  you  not 
show  us  some  achievement  of  your  art,  which  you 
consider  really  worthy  of  you?" 

"  Willingly,"  replied  he,  and  drew  a  single  pe- 
culiar note  &om  his  instrument.  He  then  begged 
her  to  touch  the  ground  beside  him  with  a  sprig 
of  flowered  myrtle  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
At  the  sign  a  foimtain  rose  from  the  earth,  and 
formed  a  crystal  dome  above  the  Magician,  di- 
viding him  from  Viola.  Through  its  rlaz^ing 
colours  and  swift  motion  his  form  could  not  be 
distinguished.  Suddenly  it  sank  again;  and  he 
had  vanished.  Not  a  trace  of  him  remained ;  and 
the  water  had  left  no  token  behind,  but  a  few 
drops  of  dew  upon  the  myrtle-spray,  which,  after 
a  moment's  pause  of  astonishment,  Viola  kissed 
ofi^,  and  then  laid  the  graceful  branch  in  her 
bosom. 

After  this  moment  the  music  of  the  pipe  was 
again  heard  from  the  neighbouring  trees;  the 
strain  was  now  more  broken  and  quicker.  A 
brilliant  humming-bird  shot  from  the  forest,  and 
hovered  above  the  flowers  of  the  Vase.  None 
knew  what  to  expect ;  but  after  several  minutes 
all  started  and  grasped  at  those  beside  them. 
The  Vase  itself  was  now  changing   its    form. 
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Amid  the  flowers  appeared  a  human  face :  roses, 
red  and  white,  bloomed  on  the  cheeks;  the  lips 
were  like  a  blown  carnation ;  the  rich  brown  hair 
hung  in  clusters  on  the  neck,  and  was  crowned 
with  flowers ;  the  alabaster  sculpture  itself  disap- 
peared; and  the  form  expanded,  and  became  that 
of  a  figure  suitable  to  the  lovely  head.  The 
vision  appeared  to  move  very  gently  to  the  sound 
of  the  muBic,  and  to  be  so  slight  that  it  might 
have  risen  into  the  air  upon  the  evening  breeze. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  ladies  exclaimed,  ^^It  is 
Viola  1"  and  Viola  herself  rose  in  amazement 
from  the  turf,  and  confronted  her  image.  They 
were  exactly  similar,  except  that,  when  the  set- 
ting sun  shone  on  the  neck  and  shoulder  of  the 
phantom,  some  of  the  spectators  thought  the  flesh 
was  slightly  transparent. 

Viola  was  determined  not  to  be  daunted  by  the 
effort  of  power,  to  which  she  had  challenged  the 
Magician,  and  looked  at  the  figure  and  smiled. 
The  blooming  face  smiled  too,  and  bent  slightly 
towards  her;  and  the  lady  could  hardly  refrain 
from  murmuring,  while  she  beheld  the  copy  of 
herself,  "How  exquisite  I  How  lovely!"  With 
a  swift  impulse  she  stepped  forward  to  touch  the 
face  with  hers.  The  music  made  a  loud  and 
vehement  turn ;  and,  though  to  the  bystanders  it 
seemed  that  Viola  kissed  the  mouth  of  Viola,  the 
lips  and  face  that  were  present  to  the  eye  and 
feeling  of  the  maiden,  became  at  the  instant  thoi?e 
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of  the  Magician.  She  trembled  and  shrank  back. 
The  music  from  the  thicket  changed  its  tune  and 
character,  and  became  more  irregular  and  plaintive. 
The  magic  form  lost  its  animation;  the  flowers 
and  the  alabaster  returned ;  and  the  Nymph  and 
her  thyrsus  were  fixed  again  in  sculptured  beauty. 

Viola  stepped  close  to  the  Vase,  and  leant  her 
brow  among  the  flowers  on  the  brim,  apparently 
sunk  in  reflection.  The  others  expressed  their 
wonder  in  hasty  words  and  broken  sentences; 
and,  when  they  could  turn  and  look  quietly  round, 
the  Magician  was  again  in  their  circle.  Viola 
raised  her  head  with  a  thoughtful  smile,  still 
resting  her  hand  upon  the  Vase,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  labour. 

"  But,"  said  one  of  the  party  to  him,  "  could  you 
reverse  the  charm,  and  turn  Viola  into  a  vase  ?" 

"  That  also  I  would  endeavour  to  do,  if  I  had 
her  permission." 

"  You  have  it,"  she  answered,  "  provided  you 
will  not  leave  me  in  that  shape,  beautiful  as  it 
is;  for  I  am  more  accustomed  to  my  own." 

"No,"  he  said,  "if  I  may  but  approach  the 
vase  and  touch  it,  I  can  answer  for  again  ac- 
complishing your  transformation." 

She  nodded  her  assent  cheerfully;  and  again 
he  touched  his  instrument.  He  stood  before 
her,  and  fixed  his  deep  dark  eyes  on  hers,  which 
hardly  sustained  the  look.  To  the  thought  of 
those  around,  the  forms  of  both  expanded  and 
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grew  half  luminous  in  the  twilight.     The  music 
which  he  now  produced,  though  not  loud,  was 
80  keen  and  melting,  that  it  passed  through  the 
very  hearts   and   brains   and  limbs   of  all,  and 
trembled  in   every  fibre  of   their  fingers.      It 
swelled  and  complicated  its  volume,  and  seemed 
to  grow  upward  from  the  pipe,  and  spin  around 
like  a  huge  pillar  between  earth  and  sky.     And 
now  it  was  heard  to  come,  not  merely  from  the 
instrument,  but  from  the  hands  and  head  and 
whole  figure  of  the  player;   and  every  hair  of 
his  long  black  locks  gave  forth   a    stream    of 
melody.     Viola  was  rooted  to  the  ground,  but 
shook  and  wavered  like  a  tree  in  a  strong  wind. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  breathing  glowing  maiden 
sank  into  a  flower-crowned  vase,  as  graceful  and 
noWe  as  the  other,  which  it  completely  resembled. 
The  Magician  seemed  exhausted  by  his  efforts, 
and  fell  softly  on  the  grass  with  his  pipe  beside 
him.     One  of  Viola's  friends   whispered  to  her 
companions,   "  Now  were   it  a  jest  to  prevent 
him  from  approaching,  and  thus  retain  her  for  a 
tune  as  she  is." 

AH  assented;  and,  forming  a  ring  between 
the  Magician  and  the  transformed  damsel,  they 
danced  laughing  around,  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  approach.  He  gazed  at  them 
a  moment,  rose,  and  took  water  in  his  hand  from 
a  fountain  near  him,  and  scattered  it  over  them. 
Instantly  they  sank  in  sleep  on  the  green  turf 
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and  the  last  dim  ray  of  sunset  fell  on  their  repose. 
He  then  began  to  whisper  music  on  his  pipe, 
rather  than  to  play  it,  drew  near  gently  to  the 
vase,  and,  gathering  a  sprig  of  myrtle  &om  the 
garland,  placed  it  next  his  heart.  The  lady 
swiftly  emei^ed  from  her  enchantment,  and 
stood  beside  him  in  the  clear  night. 

"  Viola,  can  you  forgive  me  ?** 

"  For  what  transgression?"  she  enquired.  **  I 
have  been  but  for  a  few  moments  in  a  dream." 

**  Was  it  a  happy  one?"  said  the  Magician. 

She  cast  down  her  eyes;  and  it  was  a  moment 
before  she  replied;  ''Not  painfid.  But  what  is 
your  offence?" 

**  Have  you  not  lost  your  myrtle  ?^ 

She  felt  for  it,  and  blushed  to  find  it  missing. 
''  Was  it  for  this  that  you  said  it  was  necessary 
you  should  approach  me,  in  order  to  restore  me 
to  my  present  formV" 

He  coloured,  smiled,  and  said,  ''You  have 
guessed  well.  But  you  have  not  yet  granted 
me  pardon.*' 

She  held  out  her  hand;  he  pressed  it  to  his 
lips;  and  she  questioned  him  anew.  "Tell  me 
why  you  selected  me  for  the  object  of  your  art, 
instead  of  calling  some  of  your  legion  of  phantoms 
out  of  nothing?" 

"  Have  you,"  he  replied,  "  no  feeling  in  your 
heart,  which  makes  you  of  greater  importance 
to  me  than  the  fairest  spirit  that  ever  shot  from 
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a  star  to  earth?"  He  paused  for  an  instant; 
and,  as  she  made  no  answer,  he  continued:  ''I 
could  indeed  have  called  a  multitude  of  beings 
out  of  air,  all  exquisite,  all  different;  but  I  could 
not  have  given  any  of  them  a  human  heart  to 
love  me;  and  you  are  the  first  I  have  found 
whom  I  could  love,  and  having  in  yourself  an 
answering  affection/' 

"Will  you  not  release  our  friends?"  asked 
Viok. 

"They  will  wake,"  swd  he,  "at  the  rising  of 
the  moon." 

When  the  moon  rose  they  awoke;  but  Viola 
and  the  Magician  had  departed  from  the  Palace  of 
Morgana.  Their  friends  found  lingering  in  their 
ears  the  fragments  of  a  chant,  which  they  ima- 
ged they  must  have  heard  during  their  sleep, 
and  of  which  this  was  the  purport: 

Into  the  world  of  life  away ! 

Away  from  the  valley  of  pleasant  dreams ! 
Throngh  change  and  sorrow  we  now  shall  stray, 

Where  time  no  longer  a  sun-flash  seems. 

Away  from  the  garden  of  flowery  joys, 
Where  nothing  was  ended,  and  all  began ; 

From  a  land  where  spades  and  swords  were  toys, 
And  nought  was  real  enough  for  man. 

We  shall  struggle,  and  toil,  and  mourn ; 

Our  sky  will  often  be  dark  above: 
But  within  us  the  flame  of  song  shall  bum ; 

And  still  it  will  be  our  bliss  to  love. 


THE  SUIT  OF  ARMOUR  AND  THE 

SKELETON. 


Fnm  Bladcwood^s  M<ig<mnefor  1838. 


Armour, 

A  T  last  it  is  night,  still  night!  The  crowd, 
who  thronged  the  church  during  the  day, 
and  gazed  at  me  as  a  toy  for  their  idleness,  are 
gone;  and  I  am  alone.  Ah!  I  cannot  weep; 
but  it  is  a  comfort  to  sigh,  to  speak.  There 
are  none  to  hear.  The  princely  warriors  who 
fought  around  me,  are  all  with  him  who  wore 
me,  dead, — perished,  with  the  eyes  that  were 
wont  to  admire  me;  and  I  am  alone  in  the 
world.     Ah ! 

Skeleton, 
Is  it  from  yonder  rusty  armour  that  the  voice 
comes  ?     If  so,  I  pray  thee  tell  me  how  it  befalls 
that  thou  hast  the  power  of  speech? 

Arm.  I  know  not  what  thou  art  that  askest; 
but  I  will  answer  thee.  The  magic  of  the 
gnomes,  whom  he  that  framed  me  called  to  his 
aid,  gave  me  this  mournful  privUege.  On  this 
one  night  during  the  year  I  wake  to  conscious- 
ness and  speech;  and  now  my  hour  is  come. 
But  do  thou  in  turn  tell  me  what  thou  art. 

Sheh  I  am  the   skeleton  in  the  niche    over 
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against  thee.  This  is  the  eve  of  the  festival  of 
St.  John^  to  whose  honour  I^  or  rather  he  that 
animated  me^  was  especially  devoted;  and  it  is 
my  destinyi  for  the  years  that  must  pass  before 
I  can  entirely  rest^  to  tingle  on  this  one  night 
with  life^  and  listen,  and  speak.  Wilt  thou  in- 
form me  what  are  the  sorrows  which  thou  so 
sorely  bewailest? 

Arm.  Nay,  tell  me  first,  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  now  for  the  first  time  I  hear  thee,  though 
I  have  held  my  present  place  for  fifty  years  ? 

Shel,  I  have  been  transferred  hither  but  a  few 
days  since,  as  the  precious  relics  of  a  saint,  and, 
clad  in  a  monastic  garb,  am  fixed  in  a  shrine 
close  to  that  marble  tomb  over  which  thou  sO 
grimly  standest.  Many  miracles,  of  which  I 
know  nothing,  are  said  to  have  attended  my 
removal  hither ; '  for  men,  till  they  learn  to 
wonder  at  and  love  truth,  will  exercise  them- 
selves in  wondering  at  falsehood  and  loving  it. 

Amu  Thou  art  then,  after  all,  but  the  skeleton 
of  some  poor  devout  peasant.  I  am  the  armour 
of  a  Duke,  and  converse  not  on  equal  terms 
with  such  as  thee. 

SkeL  Despise  not  what  thou  hast  not  well 
understood  and  seen  through;  a  precept  which 
I  suspect  would  much  lessen  the  range  of  thy 
contempt.  On  equal  terms  indeed  we  converse 
not ;  for  I  was  once  alive ;  and  thou, — what  art 
thou?   a    mass  of   steel  and  gold,  framed    for 
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Other's  use,  and  in  thyeelf  bat  some  few  jots 

tter  than  nolliing. 

Arm,  I  had  power  by  my  aspect,   to   dannt 

my  hearts  in  bosoms   each  as  tbitie,    and  to 

Dtect  one  with  which   thou    durst   not    have 

umed  kindred. 

Shel  Where  Is  that  one  now? 

Arm.  To  thy  thou^t  it  may  be  only   duBt. 

it  it  lives  for  ever  in  story,  as  the   heart  of 

irise,  brave,  and  courteous  knight  and  ruler. 

SheL  It  lives  in  story  ?  Ay,  so  do  the  miracles 
ey  say  I  wrought  on  being  removed  hither. 

Arm.  Churl!  Be  gone,  or  be  silent  1  Thon 
lowest  well  that  thy  proper  place,  whence  thon 
Lst  been  so  ignorantly  lifted,  is  many  a  lance'a 
ngth  from  me. 

Skeh  Friend,  be  not  wrath.  Thy  place  would 
:rhaps  be,  perhaps  will  be,  a  blacksmith's  forge, 
here  thou  wilt  be  hammered  into  sickles  for 
iapers,  and  shoes  for  pack-horses. 

Arm.  Peace,  scoffer  I  I  will  not  answer  thy 
ase  ribaldry.  And  yet,  peasant  that  thou  art, 
lou   speakest  but  as  thou  must   needs   think. 

will  discourse  with  thee  on  other  matters ;  iw 
)  seldom  comes  the  gift  of  speech,  even  to  me, 
oble  and  time-honoured  as  I  am,  that  it  must 
ot  be  snppressed ;  and  there  is  none  but  thou 
>  hear.  Strange  destiny  I  I  that  have  blazed 
I  the  courts  of  kings,  and  been  the  moruing- 
tar  of  battles,  am  now  lonely,  empty,  dimmed 
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with  dust,  and  must  sigh  over  all  that  has  been, 
and  all  that  is,  and  be  heard  only  by  a  thing  like 
this.  O  royal  days  of  courtesy  and  valour  I 
0  fervid  life  of  enterprise  and  joy  I  how  are  ye 
buried  under  the  slabs  and  tombs,  and  the  clay 
of  battle-fields;  and  I  alone  remain,  to  waste 
and  sadden  in  a  withered  and  dead  world. 

Skeh  Dost  thou  then  think,  because  thou  art 
laid  aside  as  a  vain  memorial,  that  all  things 
else  are  rusted  and  abandoned?  that  the  stars 
are  clogged  and  ceasing  in  their  courses,  and 
the  earth  drying  up  and  failing,  because  thy 
joints  move  no  more,  and  thy  vainer  idea  has 
waned  into  a  shred?  Dost  thou  fancy  that 
mankind  are  now  lifeless  images  fixed  to  a 
wall,  or  that  all  succeeding  generations  must 
pine  and  perish  on  the  tomb  of  thy  former 
wearer? 

Amu  I  will  not  answer  thy  ill-advised  ques- 
tion, but  in  turn  will  enquire  of  thee:  Dost 
thou  not  perceive  what  melancholy  aspects  of 
decay  fill  this  old  and  stately  building, — ^how 
sadly,  through  these  pale-faced,  richly-vested 
shadows  in  the  coloured  windows,  the  moon- 
beams glance, — ^how  dark  and  spectral  these 
vaults  of  the  roof  above, — with  how  many  epi- 
taphs of  death  and  weary  knees  of  penitents  that 
pavement  is  worn  away, — how  these  pillars  and 
buttresses  stand  like  over-tired  penal  giants? 
The  bells  seem  meant  to  utter  nothing  but  a 
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knell;  and,  when  they  ring  more  cheerfully,  it 
is  a  mad  helpless  merriment.  The  voices  of 
the  priests  sound  like  a  witch's  croak  over  her 
wretched  sorcery.  The  people,  who  frequent 
these  aisles  and  chapels,  look  and  move  as  if  they 
were  a  train  of  spectres  trying  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  in  their  religious  offices  is  a  respite 
for  their  doom  in  truth  long  since  accomj^shed 
The  world  which  I  see  and  hear  of,  is  all  a 
tomb  full  of  dust  and  darkness ;  and  what  passes 
for  life  is  but  the  nightmare-dream  ruling  over 
the  endless  sleep  of  death. 

Shel.  Thee,  my  friend,  a  nightmare  must  pos- 
sess ;  else  couldst  thou  not  be  llius  deluded*  Tfay 
hour  indeed  of  dignity  and  pomp  has  passed  away, 
as  the  hour  will  doubtless  pass  of  the  hills  and 
rocks,  nay,  even  of  the  stars.  These,  like  thee, 
will  pass  into  new  forms  of  being;  but  what- 
ever is  worth  preserving,  will  assuredly  remain  and 
be  immortal.  Nothing  that  we  know  of  is  out- 
wardly indestructible ;  but  nothing  is  destitute  of 
some  principle  within  it  that  cannot  perish.  Ail 
no  doubt,  that  has  been  thrust  out  of  its  place 
into  some  unsuitable  elevation,  will,  hereafter 
sink,  while  all  that  has  been  unduly  depressed 
will  rise.  But  to  waste  words  in  lamenting 
over  this  righteous  law,  becomes  only,  —excuse 
my  abruptness, — an  empty  head,  or  emptier  iron 
head-piece. 

Arm.  Poor  heap  of  dryness  and  desolation  I 
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In  thy  hollow  bones  and  heartless  ribs  what  life 
plays?  Indeed  I  am  void  and  aimless;  but  I 
know'  myself  and  my  own  misery.  I  am  like 
all  of  fairest  and  best  that  is.  I  have  been 
visited  and  filled  and  lifted  up  for  a  season,  by  a 
power  that  seemed  to  be  great  and  lasting.  It 
has  passed  away,  and  left  me  a  relic  of  what  once 
I  was,  or  was  imagined  to  be.  So  is  it  with 
all  things.  All  are  but  wrecks  and  memoriab 
of  delusions,  that  once  were  bright,  and  now 
have  vanished.  Mythologies,  and  the  sweet 
dreams .  of  poets,  and  the  flushing  fancies  of 
youthful  hearts,  heroic  histories,  and  devout  re- 
ligions, all  play  their  summer  meteors  across  the 
sky  for  a  moment,  and  then  leave  a  deeper  than 
the  first  blackness.  So  too  the  clouds  that  catch 
a  rosy  morning  tinge,  float  away  into  mist  and 
storm,  and  bequeathe  to  the  vapours  of  a  new 
day  the  gaudy  task  of  cheating  men's  eyes  with 
new  images  of  worthless  beauty.  The  moun- 
tains, above  which  they  hover,  seem  to  stand 
faflt,  but  are  for  ever  wearing  down  into  the 
clay  and  ruins,  which  their  torrents  carry  to  the 
sea.  Cities  and  kingdoms  are  built  up  like  rain- 
bows, so  to  vanish;  and  the  old  oak,  beneath 
which  laws  Have  been  made  and  treaties  sworn 
for  centuries,  is  blown  down  and  used  for  fire- 
wood, to  bum  the  statutes  and  leagues  which 
it  seemed  to  consecrate.  Say  no  more.  He 
who  has  seen  the  hard  haggard  old  man  stand 
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ween  his  own  grave  and  tKe  cradle  of  his 
adcliild,  and  watch  the  stonny  wrinkles  grow 
;  with  tears  at  the  thought  of  all  the  in&nt 
1  first  believe  in  and  tihen  onleam, — ^he  knows 
ugh  of  existence.  After  all  thy  years,  only 
y  such  as  thine  could  dream  of  aught  other 
n  despur. 

iheL  The  old  man  weeps,  because  he  no  longer 
ays  his  hopes  as  formerly,  not  because  he  no 
ger  possesses  them.  That  he  can  mourn  over 
ir  faded  colouring,  obscure  perhaps  only  to 
cure  eyes,  shows  how  clear  their  forms  and 
lying  lineaments  still  are  to  his  heart.  Were 
otherwise,  were  his  existence  devoid  of  all 
>e,  he  would  not  weep:  he  would  sink  down 
QQce  into  a  heap  of  clay,  not  such  as  the  sexton 
nes,  which  still  bears  witness  of  what  it  has 
olded,  but  such  as  that  which  he  turns  up 
:h  his  shovel,  and  again  with  his  shovel  re* 
cea.  When  that  hour  of  burial  comes,  hymns 
1  prayers  and  reverential  thoughts  and  looks 
est  how  solemn  and  precious  to  man,  how 
from  empty  and  insignificant,  is  all  that  has 
;r  borne  the  aspect  of  a  man,  and  been  called 
a  man's  name.  Men  deal  with  mere  hes 
what  they  are,  and  cast  away  to  rot  their 
rn-out  gloves  and  tattered  masks  and  cowls. 
it  because  they  know  their  lives  are  not  lies, 
t  ins^ie  &ncies,  or  mere  slimy  bubbles,  they 
at  with  holy  r^ard  and  piety  whatever  their 
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Byes  have  animated^  even  though  it  be  a  hideous 
corpse. 

Arm.  Speak  as  thou  wilt  out  of  thy  school- 
prinier^  even  thou  wilt  hardly  say^  that^   amid 
these  aisles  and  tombs  and  priestly  mummeries, 
thy  existence  is  serene  and  joyous.    What  then 
must  mine  be?    For  I  have  always,  brooding 
in   my    hollow    darkness,   the    remembrance  of 
what  I  once  was,  and  of  all  that  then  surroimded 
me.    Whatever  has  been  beautiM  and  majestic 
on  earth,  appears  to  me  a  train,  such  as  I  once 
headed,  of  princely  panoplies,  with  plumes  mighty 
as  the  wings  of  eagles,  and  banners  fit  to  gather 
and  impassion  kingdoms.      Taller  and  stronger 
and  far  fairer  than  the  crowd  of  men,  whom  they 
sway  and   dazzle,   they  move   over  the  ground 
m  morning  light  to  the  measures  of  trumpet- 
music;  and  earth  sounds  proudlier  at  their  tread. 
Heroes,  kings,  and  gods, — valour,  courtesy,  wis- 
dom,  eloquence,  what  are  they  all  but  mailed 
and  radiant  images,  that  march  over  the  world 
and  pass  away  into  darkness?     Mankind  indeed 
remain;    but  they   are   a  heap   of   strewn    and 
withered  leaves,  torn  from  the  stately  branches 
on  which  they  once  grew.     Even  now,  methinks, 
could  I  open  to  thee  a  way  below  these  charnel- 
vaults,  we  might  at  last  emerge  into  a  rocky 
plain,  lighted  only  by  the  clear  moon,  and  be- 
hold, seated  on  their  marble  chairs,  the  gold  and 
steel  and  bronze  figures,  gigantic,  silent,  awful 
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with  severe  immortal  pride,  and  exempt  from 
pain  or  decay.  But  alas!  if,  as  I  would  fain 
believe,  these  anywhere  exist,  it  is  in  a  world 
apart  and  of  their  own.  They  have  been  seen 
for  some  scanty  hours  by  a  race  too  mean  for 
them,  have  founded  kingdoms,  freed  or  conquered 
nations,  —  as  momentary  sunbright  apparitions 
have  turned  battles,  or  quelled  the  fears  of  wa- 
vering councils  by  one  pealing  utterance  of  disdain. 
But  they  are  gone  for  ever.  This  earth  could 
not  detain  them;  for  it  was  not  worthy  of  them; 
and  now  nothing  remains  but  to  groan,  and, 
when  groans  are  spent,  be  silent. 

SheL  Thou  at  least  seemest  to  find  a  better  use 
for  thy  iron  lips  than  merely  groaning.  Thy 
words  sound  as  if  thou  hadst  a  pleasure  in  being 
listened  to,  which  thy  vanity,  aping  pride,  leads 
thee  to  disclaim.  But  be  it  so.  I  am  well 
pleased  that  thou  art  more  humane  and  kindly 
than  thou  pretendest ;  and  I  can  forgive  the  boyish 
folly  of  thy  affected  haughty  indifference. 

Arm.  Were  I  not  nailed  here,  like  Prometheus 
to  his  rock,  I  would  soon  avenge  thy  insults. 

SkeL  Wert  thou  not  nailed  there,  like  a  kite  on 
a  barn-door,  thou  wouldst  not  have  been  rhapso- 
dizing thy  sickly  fancies  for  the  last  half-hour. 
Nor  in  that  case  should  I  have  been  thinking 
what  insane  mouthing  quackeries  one  may  per- 
suade oneself,  and  fancy  one  persuades  others,  are 
the  strains  of  a  peculiar  and  supreme  wisdom. 
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Permit  me  therefore  to  observe,  that  all  you  have 
been  saying  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  mere 
worthless  absurdity,  a  thumping  together  of  fine 
words,  in  hopes  that  some  of  them  may  stick  to 
each  other,  and  fit,  and  so  turn  out  intelligible. 
The  amount  of  meaning  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
thread  in  the  hastily  stitched  tawdry  patchwork 
of  a  masquerade  dress,  and  barely  serves  the  same 
piupose  of  seeming  to  hold  together  the  ill-assorted 
scraps  and  glaring  colours.  Yet  a  thread  of  mean- 
ing there  is;  and  on  this  let  me  hang  some  words 
of  answer.  Do  you  in  truth  fancy  that  the  life  of 
the  human  race,  of  which  one  slight  impulse  is 
now  strangely  lingering  in  your  frame  and  mind, 
exists  only  to  produce  some  few  enormous  glitter- 
ing shapes  of  strength  and  subtlety  ?  Or  are  not 
men,  even  the  meanest  and  most  wretched,  could 
we  look  into  them,  and  read  their  whole  story  and 
destination,  all  the  true-bom  children  of  the  infi- 
nite One,  and  each,  more  or  less,  a  conscious 
image  of  the  great  whole,  and  of  Him  whom  it 
visibly  reflects?  Who  dares  say  that  life  is  given 
to  spend  itself  in  those  blazing  bursts,  and  amid 
those  stormy  quivering  peaks,  which  alone  thou 
pretendest  to  honour?  In  the  millions  of  dark 
huts,  and  among  the  countless  daily  sordid  cares 
,'of  all  generations.  Heaven  works  imseen  beneath, 
and  bends  above ;  and  man  is  in  himself  greater 
ithan  all  the  outward  liveries  in  which  he  can 
I  clothe  his  lot.     Often,  how  often !  he  makes  him- 
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self  little,  in  striving  to  be  falsely  great.  He 
lays  waste  the  garden,  in  which  he  might  live  a 
free  demigod,  and  shovels  and  piles  the  soil  into  a 
tomb-like  pyramid,  to  stand  on  its  narrow  peak 
alone,  an  imprisoned,  idle,  ape-like  dwarf.  And 
what  is  true  of  man,  is  true  of  all  things  a&d 
powers.  In  its  right  place,  and  for  its  true  pur- 
pose, everything  is  good,  precious,  holy.  Only 
let  all  lies  be  boldly  imsaid,  and  faithfully  suffered 
for, — all  perversions,  even  at  the  cost  of  much 
writhing,  be  patiently  turned  inside  out,  and  so 
restored  to  their  true  state.  Courage,  friend, 
courage!  After  sufficient  wasting  and  hammer- 
ing, thou  thyself  mayst  come  at  last  to  be  an 
honest  serviceable  ploughshare. 

Arm.  Kather,  ten  thousand  times  rather,  would 
I  sink  into  utter  nothingness. 

Sheh  Pshaw !  I  have  an  ear  for  music  and 
rational  discourse,  but  none  for  the  clang  and 
clatter  of  old  iron,  imless  indeed  it  helped  to  make 
the  bees  swarm.  The  sense  too  of  a  simmering- 
pot,  or  of  the  sound  of  an  axe,  I  can  understand. 
But  when  I  see  anything  that  strives  to  be  more 
than  it  can  be,  I  know  there  is  something  that 
will  soon  become  less  than  it  is.  We  may  however 
know  more  of  each  other,  and  of  the  truth  in 
these  matters,  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  some  chief 
passages  from  the  history  of  him  whose  tomb  thou 
adomest. 

Arm.  That  will  I  do  right  willingly ;  and  so 
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shalt  thou  see  and  own  how  vain  and  ill-considered 
thy  scoffs  have  been.  Duke  Eberhard^  whose  effigy 
lies  below  me  carved  in  stone,  with  an  eagle  on 
his  helmet,  and  a  bear  at  his  feet,  was  the  lord  of 
five  great  castles ;  and  three  hundred  knights  fol- 
lowed him  to  battle.  Never  pilgrim  passed  his 
gates,  without  receiving  a  meal  of  venison,  and 
a  draught  of  wine  firom  a  golden  cup.  Never 
^ninstrel  sang  in  his  hall,  and  wanted  the  guerdon 
of  four  golden  pieces,  and  a  mantle  edged  with 
far.  The  burghers  of  twelve  towns  did  homage 
to  him ;  and  from  each  town  he  yearly  received 
twelve  casks  of  wine  and  a  golden  chain.  The 
man  was  bold  who  dared  do  aught  but  bless  Duke 
Eberhard  within  three  long  days'  ride  of  the  bor- 
ders of  his  land.  Noble  horses  of  Flanders,  brave 
annours  from  Italy,  keen  dogs,  fair  hawks,  many 
a  sweet-voiced  minstrel,  and  a  storming  train  of 
riders  were  gathered  daily  round  the  Duke ;  and 
he  himself  was  of  all  the  stateliest  sight  to  see. 
One  town  there  was  within  the  circuit  of  his 
domains,  that  ever  refrised  to  yield  him  homage. 
Its  minstrels  sang  no  songs  in  his  honour ;  and  its 
burghers  rendered  him  neither  casks  of  wine  nor 
golden  chains,  but  rather  cold  looks  and  haughty 
pretensions,  talking  of  I  know  not  what  old  privi- 
leges and  claims  to  freedom.  Nay,  when,  to  do 
them  honour,  arrayed  in  steel,  and  followed  by 
fifty  knights  and  all  their  squires  and  pages,  he 
approached  their  walls  to  brighten  their  high  feast 
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with  his  presence,  they  closed  the  gates  against 
him.  A  crack-voiced  harper  on  a  tower  drawled 
a  scurvy  ballad  in  mockery,  as  the  Duke  in  high 
wrath  turned  bridle,  and,  biting  his  lip,  and 
shaking  his  plumed  head,  rode  back  ten  leagues 
from  the  gates  of  Rothburg  to  his  castle  of 
Falkesheim.  Now  thou  must  know  that  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria's  daughter  had  chosen  Eberhard 
for  her  champion  when  he  jousted  at  Augsburg: 
and  she  was  the  fairest  woman,  save  one  peasant 
girl,  I  ever  looked  upon.  But  she  would  not 
give  him  any  token  of  her  favour  to  wear,  till  he 
should  be  able  to  show  it  on  entering  the  gates  of 
that  rebellious  town.  Judge  then  of  my  noble 
master's  rightful  anger,  whe^  these  base  burghers 
opposed  his  sovereign  will,  and  darkened  the 
smiles  of  so  admirable  a  lady.  Not  long  could 
their  insolence  avail.  He  sent  squires,  pilgrims, 
minstrels,  merchants  of  his  followers  into  the  city, 
with  store  of  gold  and  jewels.  More  than  jone 
rosy-cheeked  and  bright-eyed  damsel  of  France 
and  Italy  were  found  to  do  his  bidding,  and  win 
the  younger  burghers  to  his  wilL  The  chief  of 
all  these  sullen  citizens  was  an  old,  hard-browed, 
stiff-necked  man,  to  whom  wealth  and  pleasmre 
were  as  dew-drops  on  a  rock.  Him  five  knights 
lay  in  wait  for  near  the  walls.  They  sent  to  tell 
him  that  a  palmer,  who  brought  news  of  his  only 
son  from  beyond  the  seas,  was  under  a  vow  not 
to  enter  any  town,  and  waited  for  him  at  the 
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edge  of  the  forest.  The  lure  succeeded ;  and  ere 
morning  he  was  hanging,  forty  feet  high,  on  a 
pine-tree  before  the  drawbridge  of  Falkesheim. 
Courage  and  policy  and  a  liberal  hand  soon 
taught  the  citizens  in  whose  power  lay  true 
bonoiu*  and  lasting  safety ;  and  a  solemn  deputa- 
tion came  to  the  castle  to  entreat  my  Lord  that 
of  his  great  goodness  he  would  receive  the  fealty 
of  his  poor  servants.  He  was  pleased  to  be 
entreated,  and  smiled  on  them  graciously,  nothing 
reproaching  them  with  their  former  manifold  arro- 
gances. On  the  third  day  after,  the  Duke,  clad 
in  the  complete  mail  that  now  hangs  over  his 
tomb,  and  wearing  on  his  arm  the  scarf  of  the 
Lady  Matilda  of  Bavaria,  entered,  at  the  head  of 
bis  retainers,  the  gate  from  which  he  had  been 
Sriven  with  shame  but  eight  months  before.  The 
train  of  Barons  and  Elnights  that  followed  him 
wrould  have  befitted  the  Emperor;  and  of  the 
mnours  which  flashed  affright  that  day  into  the 
Byes  of  the  ignorant  and  rascal  citizens,  was  none 
30  rich  and  perfect  as  that  of  Duke  Eberhard, 
A.t  the  high  feast  which  celebrated  his  entry,  ten 
Dunstrels  sang  his  praises  from  the  gallery  of  the 
ball,  on  each  of  whom  the  town  was  fain  to  bestow 
great  largess.  The  ndler  who  had  once  jeered 
from  their  walls  was  led  by  them, — for  so  the 
Duke  required^ — ^before  the  dais,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  and  was  then  scourged  by  the 
grooms  beyond  the  gates,  and  his  harp  broken 
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and  cast  into  the  river.  Of  many  goodly  solem- 
nities which  I  might  recount,  this  one  was, 
methinks,  for  a  chiyalrous  and  loyal  spirit,  the 
sweetest  and  most  joyous.  Every  nobly  bom 
guest  was  gay  and  festal;  and  it  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  aU  to  see  the  sad  and  writhing  looks 
of  the  cowed  citizens.  Canst  thou  wonder  that, 
when  I  think  of  these  things,  and  of  him  who 
now  lies  in  dust  below,  I  say  the  world  has  but 
sparkled  up  for  some  rare  moments  into  a  gene- 
rous flame,  and  is  now  sunk  for  ever  into  moul- 
dering dismal  darkness  ?  O  Eberhard  I  how  little 
could  the  crowd  of  mortals  comprehend  thy  mighty 
and  indomitable  soul,  ever  swelling  to  embrace  a 
larger  compass  of  action  and  glory,  ever  looking 
with  a  stern  and  just  disdain  on  the  meaner  throng 
that  pressed  like  enunets  round  thy  strong  gigantic 
footsteps ! 

SheL  Dost  thou  remember  the  name  of  the 
peasant  girl  whose  beauty  thou  spakest  of? 

Amu  If  I  remember,  she  was  called  Agnes. 
But  why  askest  thou?  Didst  thou  know  aught 
of  her? 

SkeL  Therewasamaidenof  that  name,  daughter 
to  a  poor  labourer,  his  only  child,  and  without  a 
mother.  A  great  Lord,  on  whose  domains  they 
lived,  cast  on  her  the  eyes  of  unlawful  affection, 
when  she  was  still  almost  a  child.  Ere  long  he 
commanded  her  father  to  send  her  to  his  castle, 
that  she  might  attend  on  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
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Squires;  for  he  was  himself  immarried     It  wa^ 
well  known  what  household  he  kept^  and  what 
mind  was  his  towards  the  beautiful  woman  that 
approached  his  path.     So  her  father  refused  the 
honour  designed  for  him.     Next  day  a  man-at- 
arms^  riding  along  the   road  close  by  the  field 
where  he  wrought,  shot  at  him,  as  if  in  sport, 
with  his  cross-bow,  and  sent  the  bolt  through  his 
arm.     He  knew  that  he  dared  no  longer  abide 
there;  and  at  nightfall  he  left  his  cottage,  and 
fled  with  his  daughter  into  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
where  he  lived  under  the  trees  till  he  could  build 
hintself  a  hut  of  branches.     Here  they  dwelt  for 
many  weeks;  and  the  fair  girl  never  murmured 
at  her  lot,  but  was  peaceful  and  joyous  to  be  with 
her  father,   and  to  do  his  will.     Sometimes  at 
night   he  returned  to  his  former  village,  many 
leagues  away,  and  obtained  some  help  of  food  and 
clothing  from  his  neighbours.     On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  was  seen  by  some  of  the  foresters,  pur- 
sued, and  led  before  the  Lord,  who  commanded 
him  to  discover  the  retreat  of  his  runaway  vassal, 
his  daughter.     He  refused,  and  was  cast  into  a 
prison  below  the  castle,  which  looked  out  from 
the  rock  over  the  plain  and  river,  and  from  which 
he  could  see  his  native  village  and  his  former 
home.     Here  for  weeks  he  lay  without  tidings  of 
his  child,  and  could  only  gaze  at  the  dark  edge  of 
the  forest  in  which  he  had  left  her,  or  look  away 
to  the  deserted  cottage  where  she  had  been  bom. 
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and  where  he  had  lived  with  her  mother.    He 
never  heard  the  horn  blown,  and  the  tramp  and 
clash  of  the  hunting  train,  and  saw  them  wind 
down  the  hill  and  cross  the  river  to  hunt  in  the 
woods,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  must  needs 
find  a  human  prey,  for  which  they  sought  not. 
At  last  his  fears  came  true.     He  heard  the  varied 
cries,  and  the  shouts,  and  the  baying  of  dogs,  and 
all  the  tumult  of  the  returning  chase ;  and  soon  a 
young  girl  ran  faltering  from  amid  the  trees,  and 
hurried  towards  the  well-known  cottage.     A  mo- 
ment after,  the  Duke  appeared  on  horseback  with 
many  riders  around  him.    Guiding  the  pursuit,  he 
sent  them  in  different  directions,  and  made  strsdght 
on  himself.     When  she  reached  the  cottage,  she 
found  a  huntsman  waiting  to  seize  her,  and  turned 
away  to  the  river.     The  Duke  was  close  behind. 
The  captive  heard  the  distant  shriek, — *^  Father, 
I  come!  I  come!" — and  saw  her  leap  from  the 
cliff  into  the  stream.     That  night  the  father  was 
less  strictly  watched,  and  escaped  from  his  prison. 
He  wandered  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  till  on 
a  little  beach  of  sand  he  saw,  glimmering  through 
the  dark,  a  white  heap,  which  was  his  daughter's 
body.     He  sat  upon  the  sand  till  dawn,  holding 
the  corpse  in  his  arms,  and,  when  light  began  to 
break,  carried  it  into  the  woods,  and  so,  alternately 
resting  and  journeying  all  day,  he  at  last  reached 
his  hut,  dug  a  grave  under  the  fallen  leaves,  and 
there  buried  his  child.     Thenceforth  he  never  left 
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the  deep  wood,  nor  heard  tidings  of  man,  till  a 
horseman  rode  furiously  through  the  thicket,  and 
the  horse  stumbled  and  fell  at  the  threshold  of  the 
hut.  The  rider  was  Duke  Eberhard.  He  had 
been  set  upon  when  hunting  in  the  forest  hj  a 
band  of  his  feudal  enemies,  and  was  deperately 
wounded.  The  recluse  lifted  him  up,  laid  him  on 
his  own  bed  of  leaves,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
revive  him,  so  that,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  the 
face  that  he  saw  bending  over  him  was  that  of  his 
former  prisoner  and  vassal.  Many  were  the  strange 
and  fearful  words  of  rage  and  misery  that  the 
dying  man  uttered.  He  shrank  and  trembled, 
when  his  new  attendant  spoke  to  him;  and  he 
asked,  ^^Wilt  thou  not  murder  me  then?"  It 
seemed  from  his  language  that  the  fair,  pale 
image  of  Agnes  had  pursued  him  ever  since  her 
death,  and  frightened  him  forth  often  at  midnight 
into  the  lonely  forest.  The  phantom,  he  said,  had 
driven  him  on  to  the  spot  where  his  enemies  lay 
in  wait  for  him;  and  when  he  was  flying  from 
them,  and  looked  back  to  see  if  they  were  near, 
the  only  figure  he  discerned  was  that  of  the 
maiden  running  with  her  long  hair  fallen  about 
her,  as  when  in  life  she  ran  before  him,  and 
pointing  a  drawn  sword  at  him.  The  childless 
father  spoke  to  him  of  peace  and  pardon ;  but  the 
Duke  looked  at  him  with  fierce  eyes,  and  groan- 
ing, "  This  fSpom  thee ! "  with  one  long  breath 
expired.     The  peasant  gave  notice  of  the  place 
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and  maimer  of  Eberhard's  death ;  and  bo  his  own 
abode  became  known  to  many.     He  began  to  be 
regarded  as  a  holy  hermit.     The  country  people 
told^  after  his  death,  of  miracles  wrought  beside 
his  grave;  and  at  last  his  name  was  canonized, 
and  his  bones  were  transferred  to  this  great  Abbey 
Church.     But  now  for  thee  and  me  this  time  of 
preternatural  awakening  is  wellnigh  over.    The 
life  in  each  is  but  a  weak  spark  of  that  which 
glowed  in  Eberhard  and  his  vassal.     In  each  of 
us  doubtless  it  lingers  for  some  reasonable  pur- 
pose, whether  one  day  to  be  re-united  to  its 
ampler  source,  or  to  take  new  shapes^  and  work 
for  other  than  human  ends  in  some  different  region 
of  existence.     Of  this  much  be  thou  sure,  that 
life  is  more  and  worthier  than  its  outward  agita- 
tions and  clamours, — the  sea  larger  and  more 
stable  than  its  bubbles.     There  are  millions  of 
connected,  concentric  realities,  ever  revolving  and 
unfolding  themselves,  which  must  each  do  its  own 
work  steadily,  not  dashing  and  exploding  into  the 
track  of  its  neighbour.     All  these  may,  by  the 
nobler  intelligences,  be  studied  and  understood,  if 
love,  and  faith,  and   patience  be  not  wanting. 
But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  folly  to  fancy  that 
revolt,  display,  noise,  subjugation  can  be  profit- 
able for  anything,  and  that,  when  these  are  im- 
possible,  existence  stagnates.     Writhing  is  not 
the  truest  grace,  nor  roaring  the  sweetest  music 
of  nature.     The  mad  lightning-flash  may  deem 
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tbat^  as  It  bursts  and  passes,  the  stars  too  yanish 
with  it  But  they  surviye  unchanged,  and  smile 
out  cahnly,  when  the  storm  has  raged  itself 
away. 

Amu  Would  that  the  dust  of  Eberhard  could 
awaken,  and  with  one  blast  of  his  horn  dash  to 
pieces  these  gloomy  vaults,  and  for  ever  silence 
thy  foolish  prate  beneath  the  ruins! 

SheL  Even  thy  ravings  are  doubtless  explicable, 
from  the  idea  of  a  higher  order  than  mortals  can 
measure,  which  includes  and  justifies  all  things. 
But  it  is  plain  that  thou  hast  not  yet  learnt  thy 
destination,  or  that  of  the  world ;  and  much  wilt 
thou  have  to  endure  in  attaining  to  that  know- 
ledge. 
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From  Blackwood'* B  Magassine  for  1838. 


Chapter  I. 


JANE  MARTIN  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
yeoman  living  in  the  village  of  Meadham^  not 
far  from  the  southern  coast  of  England.  The 
place  was  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  low  range 
of  hills;  and  the  fields  of  pasture  and  of  com 
were  surrounded  by  extensive  woods.  These, 
together  with  the  small  collection  of  cottages, 
and  the  village  church,  presented  a  prospect  of 
tranquillity  and  beauty. 

Jane  was  the  heiress  of  a  cottage  and  a  few  fields, 
and,  without  these  advantages,  had  beauty  enough 
to  attract  more  than  one  rustic  lover.  But  none 
of  them  could  win  her  affections.  Her  mother  had 
died  early,  but  had  left  on  her  daughter's  mind  a 
tinge  of  her  own  imaginative  character.  Her 
father  was  possessed  of  some  books,  which  he  was 
fond  of  reading,  and  delighted  to  put  in  her  hands. 
But  he  saw  that  there  was  mixed  up  in  her  di&^ 
position  a  strong  portion  of  the  irregular  and 
fantastic  strain,  which  the  old  man  used  to  say 
she  must  have  had  from  her  mother,  who  always, 
he  would  add,  had  been  a  sort  of  fairy  body. 
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rather  than  of  common  flesh  and  blood  like  him- 
self.   Whatever  touch  of  superstition  Jane  could 
light  on  in  his  books  of  history  or  trayels^  or  in 
the  belief  and  stories  of  her  neighbours,  had  a 
powerful  charm  for  her.    Dreams,  and  prophecies, 
and  accounts  of  ghosts  and  visions  filled  her  with 
awe.    When  she  was  about  fifteen,  and  was  taken 
by  her  father  to  hear  the  preaching  of  a  wandering 
Methodist,  a  man  of  coarse  but  fervid  eloquence, 
the  descriptions  in  which  he  rioted,  of  the  bodily 
torments  of  the  lost,  and  the  never-ending  delights 
of  heaven,  were  for  her  an  exquisite,  unimagined 
contrast  to  the  calm  morality  and  grave  devotion 
of  die  parish  church.     The  effect  of  this  evening, 
— ^for  the  sermon  was  delivered  after  nightfall  in 
a  dimly-lighted  bam, — was  so  overpowering,  that 
she  seemed  for  some  days  in  a  restless  fever,  and 
at  last  was  seized  with  illness.     She  rose  however 
from  her  bed  apparently  strong  and  fresh  as  be- 
fore.    Her  beauty  had  lost  nothing  of  its  attrac- 
tiveness, and  had  gained  something  in  expression. 
But  she  did  not  look  formed  for  happiness.     The 
sensitive  and  excitable  movement  of  her  face, 
and  the  quick  and  striking  dilation  of  the  pupils 
in  her  large  light  eyes,  conveyed  the  notion  of  a 
mind  too  early  disturbed,  and  too  little  under  the 
government  of  any  settled  principles  of  action,  for 
the  hope  of  usefulness  and  peace.    But  surrounded 
as  this  countenance  was  with  pale  brown  hair,  and 
supported  by  a  figure  of  healthy,  youthful  elasti- 
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citj,  the  whole  picture  of  the  giil  had  an  affecting 
aweetness. 

Her  favourite  reading  was  an  old  collection  of 
voyages  and  travelB,  filled  with  records  of  gainful 
and  warlike  adventurers^  their  intercourse  with 
foreign  cities  and  savage  tribes,  crimes^  sufferings 
wonders,  and  superstitions*  On  these  she  mused 
at  every  moment  which  she  could  save  from  the 
care  of  her  household  affidrs  and  of  the  dairy  and 
garden*  She  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  except 
within  a  circle  of  four  or  five  miles  around  her 
father's  house ;  and  all  beyond  presented  itself  to 
her  mind  as  made  up  of  sparkling  seas  and  spicy 
islands,  gorgeous  towns,  and  beautiful  and  heroics 
men, — ships  so  light  and  gay  as  might  sail  amcHig 
the  clouds,  and  cargoes  of  gold  and  fruits  as  glit- 
tering as  those  summer  clouds  themselves.  But, 
though  within  seven  miles  of  the  coasts  she  had 
never  seen  the  sea ;  and  the  wish  to  behold  that 
unknown  boundless  miracle  of  nature  became, 
when  she  had  grown  out  of  childhood,  the  strong- 
est feeling  of  her  nnnd.  Her  mother,  she  knew, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  seaman,  and  had  spent  her 
immarried  life  at  Southport^  a  town  and  harbour 
some  twenty  miles  from  Meadham,  where  her 
father  found  his  future  bride.  Now  the  long- 
buried  mother,  whose  grave  was  in  the  church- 
yard, and  met  her  eyes  every  Sunday,  appeared 
to  her  in  her  dreams  as  wearing  some  indistinct 
sea-shape,  as  treading  lightly  on  the  waves,  and 
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beckoning  her  to  come  to  that  new  arid  delight- 
ful region.     The  thought  was  too  precious  to  be 
spoken  of  to  her  father ;  and  the  prl  cherished 
it,  till  she  half  persuaded  herself  that  something 
more  than  fancy  had  shaped  the  image.     For 
months  she  turned  the  wish  over  and  over,  till  it 
grew  into  a  project.     The  notion  of  some  unac- 
countable good  to  be  derived  from  looking  on  the 
sea, — of  some  magical  beauty  clothing  the  great 
element, — smd  of  some  mystery  connected  with 
the  moment   of   her   success  in  the   enterprise, 
fastened  on  her  imagination  with  no  less  strength 
than  would  on  many  minds  the  hope  of  mounting 
from  earth  to  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     The 
plan  however  seemed  almost  impracticable.     Her 
father  was  growing  old,  a  little  peevish  at  any 
opposition  to  his  will,  and  more  and  more  settled 
in  his  daily  round  of  habits.     He  was  impatient 
at  his  daughter's  absence,  except  when  he  visited 
his  fields  and  gave  directions  to  his  one  labourer, 
a  business  which  seldom  occupied  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  time.     The  old  man  was  kind  and  saga- 
cious.     His  slightest  peculiarities  were  dear  to 
her;  and  no  image  she  had  ever  seen  with  her 
bodily  eyes  was  to  her  so  agreeable  as  that  of  the 
grey-headed  and  weather-beaten  face.     But  often, 
while  she  sat  beside  him  and  supplied  his  little 
wants,  or  answered  his  few  and  simple  observa- 
tions,  her  thoughts  would  wander  away  to  the 
restless  boundless   sea,  with  all  its  shores  and 
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ships;  and  the  little  world  around  her,  for  which 
alone  she  had  outwardly  lived,  and  which  alone 
she  knew,  seemed  poor  and  small,  compared  with 
the  d^rrling  and  amazing  world  of  which  she 
knew  nothing.  Shie  naturally  avoided  to  expretss 
her  feelings,  which  she  was  aware  were  stronger 
and  more  xmusual  than  her  father,  or  any  of  her 
acquaintance,  could  understand  or  would  approve. 
But  the  books  which  he  found  her  reading,  and 
the  questions  she  sometimes  ventured  to  ask  as 
to  the  seaport  town  which  he  had  visited  in  his 
earlier  life,  in  part  betrayed  her.  One  day  dur- 
ing such  a  conversation  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  Heaven  help  thee  I  the  sea  seems  always  running 
in  thy  head!  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  first 
idle  sailor  that  comes  wandering  here  catches  thy 
foolish  fancy,  and  carries  thee  off  from  all  our 
honest  country  fellows.  But  take  care,  Jane, — 
they  are  an  unsteady,  spendthrift,  drunken  set. 
At  best  their  trade  keeps  them  many  a  long 
month  in  every  year  away  from  their  wives  and 
children.  Don't  marry  a  sailor,  Jane ;  don't 
marry  a  sailor ;  or  thy  old  father  will  break  his 
heart." 

This  advice  was  not  very  likely  to  change  the 
current  of  Jane's  thoughts.  Her  longing  to  look 
upon  the  sea  grew  rather  the  stronger;  but  to 
gratify  it  was  not  easy.  The  summit  of  the  hills 
which  bounded  that  inland  country,  was  not  fur- 
ther off  than  two  hours'  walking ;  but  this  waa 
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tfarough  unfrequented  paths  and  lonely  sheep- 
tracks  up  the  downs.  The  village  lay  on  no  line 
of  traffic  with  the  coast ;  and  to  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  shore  without  some  purpose  of  busi- 
ness would  have  sounded  among  her  neighbours 
like  setting  off  on  a  crusade  or  a  pilgrimage.  She 
shrank  from  owning  her  beloved  secret  even  to 
her  father ;  and  nothing  therefore  remained  but 
to  plan  a  clandestine  excursion.  This  was  only 
possible  at  night.  A  ramble  of  the  kind  however 
had  nothing  very  alarming  for  a  country  girl. 
The  imaginative  apprehensions,  which  alone  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  mind  of  Jane,  added  to 
the  charm,  by  enhancing  the  dignity  of  her  enter- 
prise. Spirits,  she  thought,  must  needs  be  pecu- 
liarly her  attendants  on  the  most  momentous 
occasion  of  her  whole  life,  which  had  now  reached 
the  mature  age  of  eighteen. 

The  moon  was  shining  in  the  summer  sky, 
when  she  crept  through  her  chamber-window, 
and  sprang  lightly  on  the  ground.  Had  any  one 
seen  her,  it  must  have  seemed,  from  the  excite- 
ment of  her  look  and  manner  imder  the  homeliness 
of  her  dark  dress,  that  she  was  bent  on  a  different 
kind  of  meeting  from  that  which  she  really  medi- 
tated. She  traversed  the  little  garden,  and  went 
on  by  well-known  paths,  which  led  her  away 
from  the  village,  and  under  the  shade  of  hedges 
and  coppices.  Kapidly  and  with  beating  heart 
she  walked  through   quiet  fields  of  com,    and 
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began  to  think  that  she  was  now  escaping  all 
danger  of  intermption.     In  an  hour  she  reached 
the  less  cultiyated  and  less  populous  tract,  which 
divided  the  plidn  from  the  upland.     Here  she 
heard  from  behind  her  the  church-clock,  which 
she  knew  so  well,  striking  midnight.     The  path 
was  no  longer  familiar  to  her ;  but  she  knew  the 
direction  she  had  to  take ;  and  her  task  increased 
in  seriousness  and  interest,  the  more  completely 
she  appeared  engaged  in  it.     The  downs  arose 
grim  and  grey  before  her;  and,  after  exploring 
for  a  few  minutes,  she  struck  into  the  path  that 
climbed  their  sides,  and  felt  that  she  had  entered 
on  a  new  world.     But  she  began  to  be  a  little 
fatigued,  and  mounted  the  hills  with  less  quick- 
ness  than  she  crossed  the  valley.     Still  she  met 
no  human  being.     The  moon  waa  rising  above 
her  head,  and  displayed  her  road ;  and  she  thought 
that  she  perceived  the  fi^h  sea-breeze  blowing 
down  from  the  heights  upon  her  face.     As  she 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  aerial  summit, 
which  she  had  so  often  looked  at  almost  with 
tears,  she  could  hardly  believe  the  reality  of  her 
happiness.     In  spite  of  her  weariness,  her  heart 
was  borne  up  with  wings.     She  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment a  few  yards  below  the  top  of  the  ascent, 
and  then  ran  headlong  on, — and  stopped. 

There  lay  the  sea  beneath  her,  one  sheet  of 
indistinct  grey  and  moonshine,  with  the  dark  land 
running  off  on  each  side.     In  the  obscurity  an 
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angelic  yision  moved  along^  with  the  moon  glanc- 
ing on  its  white  face ;  it  must  be,— could  it  be  ? 
~a  ship  I  She  felt  how  deep  her  own  emotions 
were  at  the  aspect  of  immense  and  unknown 
power,  though  she  could  not  have  explained  the 
cause.  The  excitement  of  her  mind  did  not  fail 
after  its  first  rise,  but  varied  and  prolonged  itself 
during  her  minuter  examination  of  all  that  lay 
before  her.  The  moonbeams  shifted  slowly,  as 
the  luminary  journeyed  on  and  stooped  towards 
the  horizon.  Here  and  there  the  stars  were 
faintly  reflected  in  the  gauze-veiled  mirror.  The 
ship  passed  on  in  silent  ghostliness,  and  disap- 
peared ;  while  the  weak  murmur  of  the  waters  on 
the  shore  beneath  came  to  her  as  if  whispering  a 
secret  which  she  vainly  strained  her  ear  to  catch. 
She  stood  charmed  to  the  spot,  until  the  first 
glimpses  of  the  early  dawn  began  to  mingle  with 
the  gleams  of  night.  And  now  she  drank  in, 
with  a  mighty  insatiable  thirst,  each  moment  of 
the  great  unfolding  vision.  The  brightening 
clouds, — ^the  strengthening  breeze, — the  cold  sad 
sparkling  of  the  sea  under  the  eye  of  day, — the 
colouring  of  the  landscape,  and  the  starting  into 
clearness  of  many  vessels, — all  these  were  memo- 
rable events  to  Jane.  But  the  weariness  of  the 
body  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  over-excited  mind 
compelled  her  to  rest;  and  by  the  increasing 
light  she  saw,  a  few  yards  beneath  her,  a  small 
hoUow  in  the  hill,  marked  by  an  old  thorn-tree 
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which  shaded  a  few  large  stones.  On  one  of 
them  she  sat,  and  watched  the  scene  before  her, 
till,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  her  eyes  closed  against 
the  light,  and  her  head  drooped  sideways  against 
the  bank. 


Chapter  IL 

JANE  had  lost  all  consciousness,  and  was  re- 
called from  sleep  only  by  a  voice,  at  which 
she  started ;  and  the  first  object  that  caught  her 
eyes,  was  a  young  man,  who  stood  before  her 
with  the  broad  sunshine  streaming  like  a  glory 
round  his  face,  and  with  a  figure  so  graceM,  and 
an  attitude  of  surprise  so  lively,  that  Jane,  in  the 
midst  of  her  fear,  could  not  but  think  him  the 
most  beautiful  object  she  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
a  young  sailor,  who  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  enjoy 
the  air,  while  climbing  up  the  steep  clifib,  and 
whose  exclamation  on  seeing  the  sleeping  girl 
had  disturbed  the  dreams  of  her  native  village 
and  her  cottage  hearth. 

"No  offence,  I  hope,  young  woman;  but  I 
could  not  help  calling  out  when  I  found  you  here, 
where  I  expected  only  the  old  thorn-tree." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  "it  is  my  fault, — ^that  is, 
I  believe  I  have  been  asleep,  and  it  is  very  wrong.** 

"Well,  I  do  not  see  much  harm,  unless  you 
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had  fallen  asleep  when  it  was  your  watch  on 
deck;  and  you're  hardly  a  sailor  yet.  But,  if 
I  may  make  so  bold,  it  must  be  something  out  of 
the  way  that  brings  you  here  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning.  The  sun  is  not  above  half  an  hour  up. 
I  have  been  this  way  pretty  well  at  all  hours; 
and  I  never  found  any  one  here  yet  but  an  old 
shepherd,  and  perhaps  sometimes  of  an  evening 
a  pair  of  sweethearts ;  and  you  are  none  of  the 
neighbours; — I  know  them,  young  and  old,  for 
three  miles  round." 

Then  came  the  explanation  of  Jane's  adven- 
ture ;  and,  in  telling  it  slightly  as  she  did,  there 
-was  to  her  own  feelings  a  strain  of  extravagance 
in  it,  which  she  had  never  perceived  till  now, 
when  she  was  compelled  to  speak  of  it.  The 
stranger  was  full  of  wonder;  but  he  thought, 
from  her  look  and  manner,  she  must  be  telling 
the  truth.  His  determination  to  find  out  how  this 
was,  gained  strength  perhaps  from  her  personal 
charms;  for  the  roimded  active  figure  and  the 
soft  face,  with  her  bright  eyes,  and  long  pale  hair 
curling  from  under  her  bonnet,  were  not  lost  on 
one  who  in  his  voyages  had  seen  many  a  pretty 
maiden,  but  never  a  prettier  than  Jane  Martin. 
He  immediately  proposed,  as  he  had  no  business 
that  could  not  wait,  to  take  care  of  her  back  to 
her  father's.  She  refused  with  a  deep  blush  and 
downcast  look,  and,  wishing  him  a  good  morning, 
had  turned  to  go ;  but  her  steps  faltered,  partly. 
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doubtless,  from  fatigue.  In  a  moment  the  young 
sailor  was  at  her  side,  and  insisted  that  she  was 
too  weak  to  return  without  his  help.  The  ar- 
rangement was  soon  made ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  pair  set  off  on  their  walk,  which, 
according  to  Jane's  design,  ought  to  have  ended 
about  the  same  hour. 

The  road  however  was  now  down  hill.  She 
had  succeeded  in  the  greatest  aim  she  had  ever 
conceived ;  and  her  companion's  arm  was  of  much 
assistance.  Jane  discovered,  in  the  first  half-hour 
of  their  acquaintance,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
fisherman's  widow,  living  in  a  cottage  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff.  He  had  early  gone  to  sea,  and 
now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  risen  to  be 
second .  mate  of  a  merchantman,  in  which  he  had 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  re- 
turning to  England,  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to  his 
mother,  and  had  set  out  that  morning  to  walk 
across  the  country  to  Southport,  where  he  hoped 
again  to  obtain  employment,  and  perhaps  in  a 
better  situation  than  his  last.  After  several  other 
questions  and  replies,  "  How,"  she  said,  **  do  you 
pass  the  hours,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
in  the  ship?" 

"I  read  or  sing,  or  think  of  my  friends  at 
home ;  and  I  fency  that  some  day  or  other  there 
may  be  some  one  on  shore,  younger  and  prettier 
than  my  poor  mother,  who  may  remember  me 
when  I  am  away,  as  I  should  remember  her." 
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If  Jane  had  been  a  lady^  she  would  hardly  have 
answered,  **  Well,  when  I  have  nothing  to  do,  I 
mostly  think  of  the  sea,  and  how  men  pass  their 
lives  upon  it,  and  what  sights  they  have  to  look 
at." 

'^And  all  this,  though  you  have  no  friend  a 
sailor, — no  brother  or  cousin,  or  lad  that  you 
used  to  play,  with  when  you  were  both  children  ?" 

She  blushed,  and  said,  "  No, — ^no  one.  My 
mother's  father  was  a  sailor ;  and  I  have  read  of 
many  more  in  books;  but  I  never  saw  one  to 
speak  to  before." 

"And  have  you  never  thought  if  you  would 
like  to  have  a  friend  who  had  made  many  a 
voyage?  Would  it  not  be  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  fancy  that  one  you  knew  was  on  the  wide 
waves,  and  thinking  of  you  while  you  would  be 
remembering  him  ? — some  one  whose  return  you 
would  look  forj  and  who  woidd  bring  you  new 
stories  every  trip,  of  all  he  had  fallen  in  with, 
and  perhaps  some  pretty  trifles,  and  gowns  and 
lace,  from  foreign  parts?" 

It  was  with  a  low  deep  longing  voice  that  she 
answered,  "  Oh,  that  would  be  too  much  happi- 
ness!" Then  she  hung  her  head,  and  hid  her 
face  from  him,  but  leaned  the  more  clingingly 
on  his  arm.  In  truth  she  was  almost  over- 
powered by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep ;  and  they 
were  now  at  last  within  a  stone's-throw  of  her 
father's  door.     She  turned  from  the  lane  they 
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were  walking  in,  and  passed  over  a  stile  into 
one  of  his  fields;  and  when  they  reached  the 
orchard  behind  the  cottage,  she  begged  William 
to  remain  at  its  little  gate,  while  she  went  for- 
ward; for  she  did  not  know  in  what  state  she 
might  find  her  father  on  account  of  her  absence. 
He  remained  leaning  on  the  gate  for  a  few 
seconds,  till  startled  by  a  woman's  scream,  when 
he  hurried  in,  and,  pushing  through  a  passage 
which  contained  three  or  four  persons,  all  in  con- 
fusion, he  found  himself  in  the  old  man's  bed- 
room. There  were  several  neighbours  round  the 
bed,  on  which  he  lay  apparently  insensible;  aind 
Jane  stood  supporting  herself  by  one  of  the  bed- 
posts, and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 
William  went  to  her  side,  and  saw  the  closed 
eyes  gradually  open,  and  the  father  begin  to  see. 
The  first  objects  he  beheld  were  his  daughter, 
and  the  young  man  standing  by  her  in  his  sailor's 
dress.  He  looked  at  them  long  and  sadly,  and 
at  last  muttered,  "  I  was  sure  it  would  be  so." 

Jane  now  begged  that  she  might  be  left  alone 
with  her  father,  who  was  used  to  her  attendance, 
and  specially  requested  William,  as  he  was  a 
stranger,  to  stay  in  the  outer  room  till  she  could 
go  and  speak  to  him.  Keluctantly,  and  sTialnTig 
their  heads,  the  neighbours  went  away.  The 
father  was  still  very  feeble;  and  it  was  only 
after  long  delay,  broken  by  floods  of  tears  firom 
her,  that  she  could  conoanunicate  the  story  of  her 
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own  proceedings,  and  could  learn  what  he  had  to 
tell.    On  getting  up,  and  not  finding  her  in  the 
house,   he  had  hurried  about  his  premises,  and, 
still  missing  her,  had  alarmed  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours, and  sent  in  different  directions  to  look  for 
her.    But  when  two  or  three  of  the  messengers 
returned  without    any   tidings,    he  had  fainted 
away;  and  a  crowd  had  gathered  round  him,  as 
he  lay  on   his  bed,    the   moment   before  Jane 
arrived.     In   an  hour  he  felt  suflSciently  strong 
to  rise;  and  he  and  his  daughter  went  to  rejoin 
the  sailor,  and  offered  him  breakfast,  of  which 
they  partook  with  him.     But  his  fresh  and  lively 
look  was  very  different  from  the  stem  sadness  of 
the  father,  and  from  Jane's  deep  and  confused 
dejection.     He  was  not  discouraged  however  from 
speaking,  nor  she  from  listening.     Even  the  old 
man  relaxed  into  civility  before  he  took  leave. 

It  was  not  many  days  till  he  came  again ;  and 
Jane  soon  learned  that  he  had  put  off  his  journey 
to  Southport.  Thenceforth  they  met  frequently ; 
and  in  the  summer  evenings  he  was  seen  walking 
about  the  quiet  country  lanes  with  Jane  leaning 
on  his  arm.  It  was  no  surprise  therefore  to  the 
village,  when  the  banns  were  read  in  the  church 
for  the  marriage  of  Jane  Martin  and  William 
Laurence.  With  slow  gestures  and  thoughtful 
eyes  her  father  gave  her  to  her  husband.  They 
returned  to  live  with  him;  and  in  the  first  glad 
flush  of  their  love  the  old  man  died.     His  death 
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was  a  shock  to  Jane,  but  not  a  lasting  grie£ 
She  loved  William  too  fully  and  entirely,  to  fed 
any  gap  in  her  life  while  she  possessed  him ;  and 
though  she  would  have  been  ready  to  toil  for  her 
father's  comfort,  had  he  lived,  his  death  was  far 
from  overpowering  her.  Nay, — though  it  is  a 
severe  truth, — she  felt  relieved  from  his  silent 
forebodings,  and  seemed  to  belong  more  entirely 
to  William,  now  that  all  other  claims  on  her  had 
ceased. 

Not  long  after  this,  William's  mother  was  taken 
ill;  and  he  was  sent  for  to  see  her.  She  died 
before  his  return ;  and  both  were  now  deprived  of 
all  they  had  much  loved  beyond  each  other.  In  a 
few  weeks  it  became  necessary  for  William  to  go 
again  to  his  former  home,  in  order  to  sell  the 
furniture  and  let  the  cottage ;  and  Jane  proposed 
to  accompany  hinu  She  rejoiced  in  the  thought 
of  again  seeing  the  place  where  they  had  first 
met,  and  of  knowing  more  familiarly  that  ocean 
which  she  had  obtained  so  insu£Bcient  a  glimpse 
of.  They  went  thither,  and  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  sea-side  cottage.  All  about  it  spoke  of 
maritime  occupation.  The  house  was  partly  con- 
structed of  wreck.  The  paling  round  the  puny 
garden  was  of  the  broken  and  pitchy  boarding  of 
boats ;  and  the  shingle  lay  driven  in  barren  heaps 
against  it.  Within  a  stone's-throw  two  or  three 
fishing-boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach;  and 
the  children  of  the  fishers'  families  played  along 
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the  shore.  In  the  cottage  there  was  great  want 
of  many  of  the  inland  comforts  Jane  had  been 
used  to ;  but  there  were  a  few  articles  of  trans- 
marine enriosity,  brought  home  by  William,  such 
as  uncut  coral  and  pink-hearted  shells. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  hus- 
band and  wife  were  busy  in  their  household 
afikirs,  examining  and  arranging  their  new  pos- 
sessions. But  in  the  evening  they  felt  more  at 
liberty,  and  they  strolled  together  along  the 
shore.  Jane  knew  not  what  it  was  that  attracted 
her ;  but  she  had  an  obscure  notion  of  a  wonder- 
ftd  and  friendly  power  in  the  sea,  as  if  its  move- 
ments had  been  the  beatings  of  a  mighty  pateinal 
breast,  on  which  she  could  lay  her  head.  She 
walked  along  the  outermost  line  of  foam;  and 
every  wave  that  broke  delighted  her,  while  at 
intervals  she  turned  and  stood,  and  looked  over 
the  waters  with  vague  but  deep  emotion.  A  child 
who  has  been  gazing  at  a  lovely  star,  till  he  almost 
fancies  it  his  own,  would  not  be  more  gratified  by 
seeing  it  suddenly  drop  from  the  skies  into  his  lap. 

"Jane,"  said  William,  "you  seem  as  much 
pleased  as  a  child  with  a  new  toy;  yet  the  sea 
is  not  to  be  joked  with.  Though  there  is  only 
a  little  ripple  on  it  now,  I  have  seen  a  swell  that 
frightened  the  best  seaman  on  board ;  and  many 
a  hundred, — ay,  many  a  thousand  ships,  with  all 
their  crews,  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  smooth  as 
you  may  think  it  atop.     I  must  tell  you  some 
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stories  of  shipwrecks,  that  you  may  not  fancy  it 
all  plain  sailing,  and  may  be  willing  to  go  bsu^ 
home,  away  from  the  surf." 

*'  You  need  not,"  said  Jane ;  "  I  heard  plenty 
such  stories  from  my  mother,  and  I  have  not  for- 
gotten one  of  them.  Besides  the  woman  with  the 
green  hair,  who  appeared  to  my  grandfather,  is 
dreadful  enough." 

"  The  woman  with  the  green  hair !"  said  Wil- 
liam, suddenly.  "Who  saw  that?  wIm)  told  you 
of  it  ?" 

"  My  grandfather  saw  it  twice;  and  my  mother 
told  me  of  it.  He  used  to  make  voyages  to  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  I  think;  for  I  remember  my 
mother  showing  me  the  places  in  our  old  ma^ 
Once  he  had  not  long  left  the  port,  somewhere 
abroad,  when  the  fog  began  to  thicken  round 
him,  and  the  wind  at  the  same  time  to  rise.  ] 
The  sailors  wanted  him  tq  turn  back;  but  he 
would  not ;  for  he  was  a  very  bold  and  obstinate 
man.  The  weather  grew  worse  and  worse ;  and 
at  last,  when  he  had  just  refused  the  advice  of 
all  on  board  to  go  back  into  harbour,  he  saw  a 
figure  rise  out  of  the  water  on  the  side  nearest 
the  wind,  and  float  in  the  air  against  the  fog, 
close  to  the  mast.  She  put  out  her  hands,  as  if 
to  push  him  and  his  ship  back ;  and  he  noticed 
her  so  well,  that  he  could  describe  her  as  he  could 
any  of  his  friends.  She  was  young  and  handsome, 
in  a  long  grey  dress,  with  pale  green  hair  hanging 
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down  over  her  neck.  My  grandfather  would  not 
heed;  and  that  night  his  ship  was  dashed  npon 
the  shore^  and  he  lost  everything  he  had.  All  his 
crew  were  drowned;  tod  he  was  thrown  upon  the 
beach  himself^  almost  a  corpse." 

"Well,"  said  William,  "waa  that  all?  did  he 
ever  see  her  again  ?" 

"Yes.  For  some  years  after,  he  made  suc- 
cessful voyages;  and  he  spoke  to  his  family  of 
the  sight  he  had  seen,  as  of  something  strange 
and  remarkable,  but  not  as  if  it  had  been  of  any 
real  importance.  My  mother  had  heard  him  de- 
scribe the  figure  so  often,  that  she  said  she  felt  as 
if  she  had  seen  it  herself.  After  she  had  been 
married  some  months,  she  went  with  her  husband 
to  pay  her  father  a  visit,  before  he  should  sail  on 
what  he  intended  should  be  his  last  voyage.  He 
had  laid  out  most  of  his  property  in  a  cargo  for 
the  vessel,  and  expected  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  it.  The  evening  before  he  was  to  sail, 
he  was  returning  from  the  harbour  to  the  house 
he  lived  in,  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Southport  The 
way  lay  along  the  sea-side ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful 
summer  evening,  with  a  slight  sunny  mist  spread 
over  the  water.  After  he  had  got  clear  of  the 
town,  he  turned  round  to  look  at  the  masts  of 
his  ship,  which  were  plain  enough  to  be  seen; 
and  he  noticed  an  odd  movement,  with  some  faint 
lines  in  the  sunshine,  above  the  water.  It  grew 
clearer  and  clearer,  till  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
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woman  with  the  green  hair.  He  could  have 
thought  it  not  an  hour  since  he  last  saw  her ;  so 
exactly  was  she  the  same,  except  that  now  a  weak 
yellow  brightness  from  the  sun  fell  over  her  grey 
dress  and  pale  green  hair.  She  waved  her  hand 
and  looked  at  him,  so  that  he  understood  well 
enough  that  she  warned  him  not  to  go  back  to 
the  ship.  At  first,  he  owned,  he  was  dreadfully 
frightened ;  but,  as  she  did  not  cease  her  warnings, 
he  turned  his  head  from  her,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way.  He  did  not  dare  look  back  again,  till  he 
had  struck  into  a  path  that  led  down  a  hollow, 
so  that  the  sea  was  hidden  from  him.  There  was 
then  no  appearance  of  the  figure.  He  came  home 
much  changed  in  his  manner;  and  his  face  and 
voice  were  very  sad,  when  he  told  his  wife  and 
daughter  what  had  happened  to  him.  But  he 
could  not  afford  to  give  up  his  voyage;  and 
besides  he  would  not  have  borne  to  be  laughed 
at  by  his  friends,  as  he  must  have  been  had  he 
staid  on  shore  for  such  a  reason." 

*^  And  what  came  of  it  ?" 

**My  mother  never  saw  him  after  the  next 
morning,  when  he  went  to  sea.  He  was  washed 
overboard  and  drowned  before  the  eyes  of  his 
crew.  I  was  bom  three  or  four  months  after; 
and  my  mother  was  so  affected  by  her  loss,  and 
by  the  story  of  the  green-haired  woman,  that 
she  thought  the  impression  made  on  her  had 
given  me  the  same  kind  of  features  and  look^   as 
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those  of  the  appearance  described  by  my  grand- 
father. My  hair  indeed  has  never  that  I  know 
of  been  green." 

William  was  long  silent :  at  last  he  said^  ^^  Jane, 
I  must  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of.  I  heard 
this  story  told  by  an  old  sailor  of  Southport,  who 
said  he  had  sailed  in  the  ship,  the  master  of  which 
was  lost  as  you  have  just  related,  though  I  had  no 
notion  that  he  was  your  grandfather.  But  I  have 
seen  the  green-haired  woman  twice  myself.  I 
was  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  the  mate  keep- 
ing watch  on  deck.  The  night  was  cloudy ;  but 
every  now  and  then  we  had  a  good  glimpse  of 
moonshine.  The  moon  however  was  hidden,  when 
I  happened  to  be  looking  towards  the  larboard 
bow,  and  saw,  right  abreast  of  the  foremast, 
hanging  against  the  clouds,  the  sort  of  figure  you 
spoke  of,  with  her  green  hair  falling  about  her. 
Her  body  and  dress  seemed  much  the  colour  of 
the  clouds  behind,  so  that  I  could  not  make  out 
her  shape;  but  just  then  a  flash  of  moonshine 
came,  and  I  saw  her  as  plain  as  I  see  you.  She 
seemed,  as  you  said,  to  be  signing  to  us  to  change 
om*  course.  I  called  one  of  the  seamen  to  try  if 
he  could  notice  anything  in  the  direction  in  which 
I  saw  her ;  but  at  the  moment  of  his  turning  his 
head  she  disappeared.  I  tried  to  think  no  more 
of  it ;  and  an  hour  after  a  Greek  pirate  came  up 
and  boarded  us  with  a  dozen  men;  we  bad  to 
fight  for  it  hand  to  hand,  and  lost  three  lives 
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before  we  got  rid  of  the  scoundrels ;  and  I  had  a 
wound  in  my  shoulder  that  I  feel  even  yet.  Now 
it  is  strange  that  the  course  the  figure  signed  to 
us  to  steer,  would,  as  we  found  the  next  day, 
have  taken  us  clear  away  from  the  pirate,  into 
the  midst  of  the  British  squadron  of  men-of-war. 
But  there  is  something  more  curious  than  this. 
You  say  your  mother  thought  you  had  taken 
after  the  build  of  the  figure,  from  her  hearing  it 
spoken  of  by  her  father ;  now,  when  I  saw  you 
the  first  time  that  morning  up  yonder  at  the 
lover's  seat,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was,— 
Well  that  girl  is  the  likest  I  ever  saw  to  the 
green-haired  woman.  Your  hair  even  had  a  little 
greenish  look,  though  that  perhaps  was  from  the 
shade  of  the  old  thorn-tree  above  you.  I  have 
never  since  been  able  to  get  it  out  of  my  head, 
that  you  and  she  are  somehow  sisters,  though  I 
never  saw  two  sisters  so  much  alike." 

Jane  laughed,  not  very  heartily,  and  owned  it 
was  strange  that  he,  as  well  as  her  mother,  should 
have  noticed  the  likeness.  "  But  you  spoke,"  she 
said,  "of  seeing  this  figure  twioe.  How  did  it 
happen  the  second  time?" 

"  Oh !  that  was  much  less  remarkable.  My  old 
captain  made  my  fortune  by  promoting  me  to  be 
a  mate,  and  getting  me  some  education.  Soon 
afterwards  he  gave  up  the  ship ;  and,  as  he  was 
walking  home  from  the  town,  I  went  half-a-mile 
or  so   with  him  to  bid  him  good  by.     I  was 
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thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  when  he  sud  he 
wanted  no  thanks;  but  he  would  be  glad  if  I 
would  promise  him  one  thing,  and  this  was,  that» 
if  ever  by  any  chance  he  went  to  sea  again,  I 
would  sail  with  him.  I  was  looking  up  in  his 
face,  and  was  saying.  Yes,  when  I  saw  over  his 
shoulder,  aboye  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  top  of 
the  down  where  it  looks  along  the  sea,  the  same 
figure  of  the  green-haired  woman.  It  was  bright 
sunshine,  and  I  saw  her  quite  plainly.  She  was 
frowning  and  making  sig,^  to  me,  as  tf  to  p^vent 
me  from  promising;  but  I  was  not  to  be  stopped 
80  easily ;  and  I  gave  the  old  man  my  word,  I 
would  go  with  him  immediately  on  his  letting  me 
know,  unless  I  should  have  taken  a  berth  in 
another  ship  beforehand." 

"  And  would  you  go  now,  that  you  are  mar- 
ried?" 

"To  be  sure  I  would, — ^I  must.  Why,  what 
harm  should  happen  to  you  when  I  am  away? 
And  we  should  be  all  the  better  pleased  with 
each  other  on  my  return  after  a  four  or  five 
months'  voyage.  But  I  don't  think  there  is 
much  chance  of  it ;  for  the  old  man  has  made  his 
fortune,  and  is  not  likely  to  spend  it." 
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Chapter  III. 

n^HE  husband  and  wife  returned  In  a  few  days 
fi*om    the  sea-coast  to   their    inland  farm; 
and  time  passed  on  quietly  with  them  until  their 
son  was  bom.     Young  Bichard^ — ^for  so  he  was 
named,   after  his  maternal  grandfather, — was  a 
new  happiness  to  both  the  parents.     William  too 
had  grown  tolerably  familiar  with  rural  occupa- 
tions, and  was  pleased  with  the  cultiyation  of  his 
land.     It  was  now  again  midsummer;    and  the 
village,  with  its  fields  and  trees,  looked  as  beau- 
tiful as  when  Jane  set  out  on  her  first  expedition 
to  the  sea.     But  how  different  were  her  feelings 
now  I     It  seemed  to  her  as  if  in  some  mysterious 
way  she  had,  in  William,  married  the  sea  itself; 
and  her  restless  fancies  were  all  quieted.    But 
this  calm  was  not  to  last.     It  was  a  bright  July 
evening;   and  WiUiam  had   come  in  fix>m  the 
fields,  and  was  sitting  down  to  his  meal  with  his 
wife,   who  was    preparing  the    table,   while  he 
danced  the  child  upon  his  knee,  when  the  postman 
came  to  the  door  with  a  letter,  which,  from  the 
rarity  of  the  occurrence,  startled  them  as 'if  it  had 
been  a  gunshot  fired  into  the  room.     The  father 
turned  pale  when  he  saw  the  handwriting,  and 
laid  the  child  on  the  floor.     It  was  a  letter  from 
his  old  captain,  saying  that  he  had  lost  his  fortune 
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by  an  unsuccessAil  speculation^  and  was  now 
about  to  embark  on  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  in  whicli 
he  claimed  William's  promised  help  as  chief  mate 
of  the  ship.  He  saw  at  once  that  he  must  go. 
Jane  spent  the  evening  and  most  of  the  night  in 
weeping,  while  he  endeavoured  to  explain  his 
wishes  as  to  her  mode  of  life  in  his  absence,  and 
the  measures  she  should  take  for  the  management 
of  the  farm,  which,  with  her  active  rural  habits, 
did  not  promise  to  be  a  very  difficult  business. 
The  next  morning  at  daybreak  he  started  from 
Meadham  on  his  way  to  Southport;  and  Jane 
and  her  child  were  left  to  cheer  each  other  as 
they  might. 

The  autumn  and  winter  passed  on;  and  with 
the  spring  she  had  the  hope  of  seeing  her  husband 
again.  But  not  so  was  it  to  be.  The  spring 
brightened  into  summer ;  but  William  came  not 
with  the  leaves  and  crops.  The  summer  advanced 
to  maturity;  but  the  husband  of  Jane  did  not 
come  to  reap  his  harvest.  She  could  no  longer 
endure  the  sight  of  Meadham;  and,  as  the  sea- 
side cottage  was  now  again  untenanted,  she  re- 
solved to  remove  thither,  as  if,  in  being  nearer 
the  sea,  she  should  be  nearer  to  William.  She 
mtrusted  her  farm  to  a  labourer  on  whom  she 
could  rely,  and  went  with  her  child  to  live  upon 
the  strange  and  inhospitable  shore.  For  some 
weeks  she  would  spend  hours  in  looking  over  the 
spa,  and  watching  every  vessel;   but  she  grew 
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stories  of  sliipwrecks,  that  you  may  not  fancy  it 
all  plain  sailing,  and  may  be  willing  to  go  back 
home,  away  fix)m  the  surf." 

"  You  need  not,"  said  Jane ;  "  I  heard  plenty 
such  stories  from  my  mother,  and  I  have  not  for- 
gotten one  of  them.  Besides  the  woman  with  the 
green  hair,  who  appeared  to  my  grand&ther,  is 
dreadM  enough." 

"  The  woman  with  the  green  hair  I"  said  Wil- 
liam, suddenly.  **  Who  saw  that  ?  wIk)  told  you 
of  it  ?" 

"  My  grandfather  saw  it  twice;  and  my  mother 
told  me  of  it.     He  used  to  make  voyages  to  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  I  think;  for  I  remember  my 
mother  showing  me  the  places  in  our  old  map. 
Once  he  had  not  long  left  the  port,  somewhere 
abroad,  when  the  fog  began  to  thicken  round 
him,   and  the  wind  at   the   same  time   to  rise. 
The  sailors  wanted  him  to  turn  back;   but  he 
would  not ;  for  he  was  a  very  bold  and  obstinate 
man.     The  weather  grew  worse  and  worse ;  and 
at  last,  when  he  had  just  refused  the  advice  of 
all  on  board  to  go  back  into  harbour,  he  saw  a 
figure  rise  out  of  the  water  on  the  side  nearest 
the  wind,  and  float  in  the  air  against  the  fog, 
close  to  the  mast.     She  put  out  her  hands,  as  if 
to  push  him  and  his  ship  back ;  and  he  noticed 
her  so  well,  that  he  could  describe  her  as  he  could 
any  of  his  friends.    She  was  young  and  handsome, 
in  a  long  grey  dress,  with  pale  green  hair  hangii^ 
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down  over  her  neck.  My  grandfather  would  not 
heed ;  and  that  night  his  ship  was  dashed  upon 
the  shore,  and  he  lost  everything  he  had.  All  his 
crew  were  drowned;  and  he  was  thrown  upon  the 
beach  himself,  almost  a  corpse." 

"WeU,"  said  William,  "was  that  all?  did  he 
ever  see  her  again  ?" 

"Yes.  For  some  years  after,  he  made  suc- 
cessful voyages;  and  he  spoke  to  his  family  of 
the  sight  he  had  seen,  as  of  something  strange 
and  remarkable,  but  not  as  if  it  had  been  of  any 
real  importance.  My  mother  had  heard  him  de- 
scribe the  figure  so  often,  that  she  said  she  felt  as 
if  she  had  seen  it  herself.  Affcer  she  had  been 
married  some  months,  she  went  with  her  husband 
to  pay  her  father  a  visit,  before  he  should  sail  on 
what  he  intended  should  be  his  last  voyage.  He 
had  laid  out  most  of  his  property  in  a  cargo  for 
the  vessel,  and  expected  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  it.  The  evening  before  he  was  to  sail, 
he  was  returning  from  the  harbour  to  the  house 
he  lived  in,  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Southport  The 
way  lay  along  the  sea-side ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful 
summer  evening,  with  a  slight  sunny  mist  spread 
over  the  water.  After  he  had  got  clear  of  the 
town,  he  turned  round  to  look  at  the  masts  of 
his  ship,  which  were  plain  enough  to  be  seen; 
and  he  noticed  an  odd  movement,  with  some  faint 
lines  in  the  sunshine,  above  the  water.  It  grew 
clearer  and  clearer,  till  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
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woman  with  the  green  hair.      He  could  have 
thought  it  not  an  hour  since  he  last  saw  her ;  so 
exactly  was  she  the  same^  except  that  now  a  weak 
yellow  brightness  from  the  sun  fell  over  her  grey 
dress  and  pale  green  hair.     She  waved  her  hand 
and  looked  at  him,  so  that  he  understood  well 
enough  that  she  warned  him  not  to  go  back  to 
the  ship.     At  first,  he  owned,  he  was  dreadftdly 
frightened ;  but,  as  she  did  not  cease  her  warnings, 
he  turned  his  head  from  her,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way.     He  did  not  dare  look  back  again,  till  he 
had  struck  into  a  path  that  led  down  a  hollow, 
so  that  the  sea  was  hidden  from  him.     There  was 
then  no  appearance  of  the  figure.     He  came  home 
much  changed  in  his  manner;  and  his  face  and 
voice  were  very  sad,  when  he  told  his  wife  and 
daughter  what  had  happened  to  him.     But  he 
could  not  afford  to  give  up  his  voyage;    and 
besides  he  would  not  have  borne  to  be  laughed 
at  by  his  friends,  as  he  must  have  been  had  he 
staid  on  shore  for  such  a  reason.'^ 
"  And  what  came  of  it  ?^ 
^'My  mother  never  saw  him  after  the  next 
morning,  when  he  went  to  sea.     He  was  washed 
overboard  and  drowned  before  the  eyes  of  his 
crew.     I  was  bom  three  or  four  months  after; 
and  my  mother  was  so  affected  by  her  loss,  and 
by  the  story  of  the  green-haired  woman,  that 
she  thought  the  impression   made  on  her  had 
given  me  the  same  kind  of  features  and  look,  as 
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those  of  the  appearance  described  by  my  grand- 
father. My  hair  indeed  has  never  that  I  know 
of  been  green." 

William  was  long  silent :  at  last  he  said^  ^^  Jane, 
I  ZQOSt  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of.     I  heard 
this  story  told  by  an  old  sailor  of  Southport,  who 
said  he  had  sailed  in  the  ship,  the  master  of  which 
was  lost  as  you  have  just  related,  though  I  had  no 
notion  that  he  was  your  grandfather.     But  I  have 
seen  the  green-haired   woman  twice  myself.     I 
was  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  the  mate  keep- 
ing watch  on  deck.     The  night  was  cloudy ;  but 
every  now  and  then  we  had  a  good  glimpse  of 
moonshine.    The  moon  however  was  hidden,  when 
I  happened  to  be  looking  towards  the  larboard 
bow,  and  saw,  right  abreast   of  the  foremast, 
hanging  against  the  clouds,  the  sort  of  figure  you 
spoke  of,  with  her  green  hair  falling  about  her. 
Her  body  and  dress  seemed  much  the  colour  of 
the  clouds  behind,  so  that  I  could  not  make  out 
her  shape;  but  just  then  a  fiash  of  moonshine 
came,  and  I  saw  her  as  plain  as  I  see  you.     She 
seemed,  as  you  said,  to  be  signing  to  us  to  change 
our  course.     I  called  one  of  the  seamen  to  try  if 
he  could  notice  anything  in  the  direction  in  which 
I  saw  her;  but  at  the  moment  of  his  turning  his 
head  she  disappeared.     I  tried  to  think  no  more 
of  it ;  and  an  hour  after  a  Greek  pirate  came  up 
and  boarded  us  with  a  dozen  men;  we  had  to 
fight  for  it  hand  to  hand,  and  lost  three  lives 
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were  walking  in,  and  passed  over  a  stile  into 
one  of  his  fields;  and  when  they  reached  the 
orchard  behind  the  cottage,  she  begged  William 
to  remain  at  its  little  gate,  while  she  went  for- 
ward; for  she  did  not  know  in  what  state  she 
might  find  her  father  on  account  of  her  absence. 
He  remained  leaning  on  the  gate  for  a  few 
seconds,  till  startled  by  a  woman's  scream,  when 
he  hurried  in,  and,  pushing  through  a  passage 
which  contained  three  or  four  persons,  all  in  con- 
fusion, he  found  himself  in  the  old  man's  bed- 
room. There  were  several  neighbours  round  the 
bed,  on  which  he  lay  apparently  insensible;  and 
Jane  stood  supporting  herself  by  one  of  the  bed- 
posts, and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 
William  went  to  her  side,  and  saw  the  closed 
eyes  gradually  open,  and  the  father  begin  to  see. 
The  first  objects  he  beheld  were  his  daughter, 
and  the  young  man.  standing  by  her  in  his  sailor's 
dress.  He  looked  at  them  long  and  sadly,  and 
at  last  muttered,  "  I  was  sure  it  would  be  so." 

Jane  now  begged  that  she  might  be  left  alone 
with  her  father,  who  was  used  to  her  attendance, 
and  specially  requested  William,  as  he  was  a 
stranger,  to  stay  in  the  outer  room  till  she  could 
go  and  speak  to  him.  Keluctantly,  and  shaking 
their  heads,  the  neighbours  went  away.  The 
father  was  still  very  feeble;  and  it  was  only 
after  long  delay,  broken  by  floods  of  tears  from 
her,  that  she  could  communicate  the  story  of  her 
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own  proceedings,  and  could  learn  what  he  had  to 
tell.  On  getting  up,  and  not  finding  her  in  the 
house,  he  had  hurried  about  his  premises,  and, 
still  missing  her,  had  alarmed  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours, and  sent  in  different  directions  to  look  for 
her.  But  when  two  or  three  of  the  messengers 
returned  without  any  tidings,  he  had  fainted 
away;  and  a  crowd  had  gathered  round  him,  as 
he  lay  on  his  bed,  the  moment  before  Jane 
arrived.  In  an  hour  he  felt  sufficiently  strong 
to  rise ;  and  he  and  his  daughter  went  to  rejoin 
the  sailor,  and  offered  him  breakfast,  of  which 
they  partook  with  him.  But  his  fresh  and  lively 
look  was  very  different  from  the  stem  sadness  of 
the  father,  and  from  Jane's  deep  and  confused 
dejection.  He  was  not  discouraged  however  from 
speaking,  nor  she  from  listening.  Even  the  old 
man  relaxed  into  civility  before  he  took  leave. 

It  was  not  many  days  till  he  came  again ;  and 
Jane  soon  learned  that  he  had  put  off  his  journey 
to  Southport.  Thenceforth  they  met  frequently ; 
and  in  the  summer  evenings  he  was  seen  walking 
about  the  quiet  country  lanes  with  Jane  leaning 
on  his  arm.  It  was  no  surprise  therefore  to  the 
village,  when  the  banns  were  read  in  the  church 
for  the  marriage  of  Jane  Martin  and  William 
Laurence.  With  slow  gestures  and  thoughtful 
eyes  her  father  gave  her  to  her  husband.  They 
returned  to  live  with  him ;  and  in  the  first  glad 
flush  of  their  love  the  old  man  died.     His  death 
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was  a  shock  to  Jane^  but  not  a  lasting  grie£ 
She  loved  William  too  fully  and  entirely,  to  feel 
any  gap  in  her  life  while  she  possessed  him ;  aad 
though  she  would  have  been  ready  to  toil  for  her 
father's  comfort,  had  he  lived,  his  death  was  far 
from  overpowering  her.  Nay, — though  it  is  a 
severe  truth, — ^^she  felt  relieved  from  his  silent 
forebodings,  and  seemed  to  belong  more  entirely 
to  WiUiam,  now  that  all  other  claims  on  her  had 
ceased. 

Not  long  after  this,  William's  mother  was  taken 
ill;  and  he  was  sent  for  to  see  her.  She  died 
before  his  return ;  and  both  were  now  deprived  of 
all  they  had  much  loved  beyond  each  other.  In  a 
few  weeks  it  became  necessary  for  William  to  go 
again  to  his  former  home,  in  order  to  sell  the 
furniture  and  let  the  cottage ;  and  Jane  proposed 
to  accompany  him.  She  rejoiced  in  the  thought 
of  again  seeing  the  place  where  they  had  first 
met,  and  of  knowing  more  familiarly  that  ocean 
which  she  had  obtained  so  insufficient  a  glimpse 
of.  They  went  thither,  and  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  sea-side  cottage.  All  about  it  spoke  of 
maritime  occupation.  The  house  was  partly  con- 
structed of  wreck.  The  paling  round  the  puny 
garden  was  of  the  broken  and  pitchy  boarding  of 
boats ;  and  the  shingle  lay  driven  in  barren  heaps 
against  it.  Within  a  stone^s-throw  two  or  three 
fishing-boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach;  and 
the  children  of  the  fishers'  families  played  along 
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the  shore.  In  the  cottage  there  was  great  want 
of  many  of  the  inland  comforts  Jane  had  been 
used  to ;  but  there  were  a  few  articles  of  trans- 
marine  curiosity,  brought  home  by  William,  such 
as  uncut  coral  and  pink-hearted  shells. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  hus- 
band and  wife  were  busy  in  their  household 
affairs,  examining  and  arranging  their  new  pos- 
sessions. But  in  the  evening  they  felt  more  at 
liberty,  and  they  strolled  together  aloilg  the 
shore.  Jane  knew  not  what  it  was  that  attracted 
her ;  but  she  had  an  obscure  notion  of  a  wonder- 
ful and  friendly  power  in  the  sea,  as  if  its  move- 
ments had  been  the  beatings  of  a  mighty  paternal 
breast,  on  which  she  could  lay  her  head.  She 
walked  along  the  outermost  line  of  foam;  and 
every  wave  that  broke  delighted  her,  while  at 
intervals  she  turned  and  stood,  and  looked  over 
the  waters  with  vague  but  deep  emotion.  A  child 
who  has  been  gazing  at  a  lovely  star,  till  he  almost 
fancies  it  his  own,  would  not  be  more  gratified  by 
seeing  it  suddenly  drop  from  the  skies  into  his  lap. 

**Jane,"  said  William,  "you  seem  as  much 
pleased  as  a  child  with  a  new  toy;  yet  the  sea 
is  not  to  be  joked  with.  Though  there  is  only 
a  little  ripple  on  it  now,  I  have  seen  a  swell  that 
frightened  the  best  seaman  on  board ;  and  many 
a  hundred, — ay,  many  a  thousand  ships,  with  all 
their  crews,  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  smooth  as 
you  may  think  it  atop.     I  must  tell  you  some 
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stories  of  shipwrecks,  that  you  may  not  fancy  it 
all  plun  sailing,  and  may  be  willing  to  go  back 
home,  away  &om  the  surf." 

"  You  need  not,"  said  Jane ;  "  I  heard  plenty 
such  stories  from  my  mother,  and  I  have  not  for- 
gotten one  of  them*  Besides  the  woman  with  the 
green  hair,  who  appeared  to  my  grandfather,  is 
dreadful  enough." 

"  The  woman  with  the  green  hair  F*  said  Wil- 
liam, suddenly.  "  Who  saw  that  ?  who  told  you 
of  it  ?" 

"  My  grandfather  saw  it  twice;  and  my  mother 
told  me  of  it.     He  used  to  make  voyages  to  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  I  think;  for  I  remember  my 
mother  showing  me  the  places  in  our  old  map. 
Once  he  had  not  long  left  the  port,  somewhere 
abroad,  when  the  fog  began  to  thicken  round 
him,  and  the  wind  at  the  same  time   to  rise. 
The  sailors  wanted  him  to  turn  back;   but  he 
would  not ;  for  he  was  a  very  bold  and  obstinate 
man.     The  weather  grew  worse  and  worse ;  and 
at  last,  when  he  had  just  refused  the  advice  of 
all  on  board  to  go  back  into  harbour,  he  saw  a 
figure  rise  out  of  the  water  on  the  side  nearest 
the  wind,  and  float  in  the  air  against  the  fc^, 
close  to  the  mast.     She  put  out  her  hands,  as  if 
to  push  him  and  his  ship  back ;  and  he  noticed 
her  so  well,  that  he  could  describe  her  as  he  could 
any  of  his  friends.    She  was  young  and  handsome, 
i/a  long  gre,  dre«.  wHh  Je  grL  h.i,  b«^ 
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down  over  her  neck.  My  grandfather  would  not 
heed;  and  that  night  his  ship  was  dashed  npon 
the  shore,  and  he  lost  everything  he  had.  All  his 
crew  were  drowned;  and  he  was  thrown  upon  the 
beach  himself,  almost  a  corpse." 

"Well,"  said  WiUiam,  "was  that  all?  did  he 
ever  see  her  again?" 

"Yes.  For  some  years  after,  he  made  sue- 
cessfiil  voyages;  and  he  spoke  to  his  family  of 
the  sight  he  had  seen,  as  of  something  strange 
and  remarkable,  but  not  as  if  it  had  been  of  any 
real  importance.  My  mother  had  heard  him  de- 
scribe the  figure  so  often,  that  she  said  she  felt  as 
if  she  had  seen  it  herself.  Afi;er  she  had  been 
married  some  months,  she  went  with  her  husband 
to  pay  her  father  a  visit,  before  he  should  sail  on 
what  he  intended  should  be  his  last  voyage.  He 
had  laid  out  most  of  his  property  in  a  cargo  for 
the  vessel,  and  expected  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  it.  The  evening  before  he  was  to  sail, 
he  was  returning  from  the  harbour  to  the  house 
he  lived  in,  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Southport  The 
way  lay  along  the  sea-side ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful 
siumner  evening,  with  a  slight  sunny  mist  spread 
over  the  water.  After  he  had  got  clear  of  the 
town,  he  turned  round  to  look  at  the  masts  of 
his  ship,  which  were  plain  enough  to  be  seen; 
and  he  noticed  an  odd  movement,  with  some  faint 
fines  in  the  sunshine,  above  the  water.  It  grew 
clearer  and  clearer,  till  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
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woman  with  the  green  hair.  He  could  liave 
thought  it  not  an  hour  since  he  last  saw  her;  fio 
exactly  was  she  the  same,  except  that  now  a  weak 
yellow  brightness  from  the  sun  feU  over  her  grey 
dress  and  pale  green  hair.  She  waved  her  hand 
and  looked  at  him,  so  that  he  understood  weil 
enough  that  she  warned  him  not  to  go  back  to 
the  ship.  At  first,  he  owned,  he  was  dreadMy 
frightened ;  but,  as  she  did  not  cease  her  warnings, 
he  turned  his  head  from  her,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way.  He  did  not  dare  look  back  again,  till  he 
had  struck  into  a  path  that  led  down  a  hollow, 
so  that  the  sea  was  hidden  from  him.  There  was 
then  no  appearance  of  the  figure.  He  came  home 
much  changed  in  his  manner;  and  his  face  and 
voice  were  very  sad,  when  he  told  his  wife  and 
daughter  what  had  happened  to  him.  But  he 
could  not  afford  to  give  up  his  voyage;  and 
besides  he  would  not  have  borne  to  be  laughed 
at  by  his  friends,  as  he  must  have  been  had  he 
staid  on  shore  for  such  a  reason.** 

"  And  what  came  of  it  ?" 

^'My  mother  never  saw  him  after  the  next 
morning,  when  he  went  to  sea.  He  was  washed 
overboard  and  drowned  before  the  eyes  of  his 
crew.  I  was  bom  three  or  four  months  after; 
and  my  mother  was  so  affected  by  her  loss,  and 
by  the  story  of  the  green-haired  woman,  that 
she  thought  the  impression  made  on  her  had 
given  me  the  same  kind  of  features  and  look,  as 
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those  of  the  appearance  described  by  my  grand- 
father. My  hair  indeed  has  never  that  I  know 
of  been  green." 

William  was  long  silent :  at  last  he  said^  ^^  Jane, 
I  must  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of.     I  heard 
this  story  told  by  an  old  sailor  of  Southport,  who 
said  he  had  sailed  in  the  ship,  the  master  of  which 
was  lost  as  you  have  just  related,  though  I  had  no 
notion  that  he  was  your  grandfather.     But  I  have 
seen  the  green-haired   woman  twice  myself.     I 
was  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  the  mate  keep- 
ing watch  on  deck.     The  night  was  cloudy ;  but 
every  now  and  then  we  had  a  good  glimpse  of 
moonshine.    The  moon  however  was  hidden,  when 
I  happened  to  be  looking  towards  the  larboard 
bow,  and  saw,  right  abreast   of  the  foremast, 
hanging  against  the  clouds,  the  sort  of  figure  you 
spoke  of,  with  her  green  hair  falling  about  her. 
Her  body  and  dress  seemed  much  the  colour  of 
the  clouds  behind,  so  that  I  could  not  make  out 
her  shape;  but  just  then  a  flash  of  moonshine 
came,  and  I  saw  her  as  plain  as  I  see  you.     She 
seemed,  as  you  said,  to  be  signing  to  us  to  change 
our  course.     I  called  one  of  the  seamen  to  try  if 
he  could  notice  anything  in  the  direction  in  which 
I  saw  her ;  but  at  the  moment  of  his  turning  his 
head  she  disappeared.     I  tried  to  think  no  more 
of  it ;  and  an  hour  after  a  Greek  pirate  came  up 
and  boarded  us  with  a  dozen  men;  we  had  to 
fight  for  it  hand  to  hand,  and  lost  three  lives 
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they  could  not  flow  long;  and  she  soon  shook 
them  from  her  eyes,  and  looked  up  smiling  and 
said :  **  There  thou  see^st,  dear  sister,  how  unfit  I 
am  to  live  with  such  as  thee.  Better  perhaps  had 
I  met  my  natural  fate,  and  been  destroyed  on  my 
first  arrival  by  thy  monstrous  foes,  or  by  the 
eagle  from  which  thou  didst  save  me.'' 

"  Strange  would  it  have  been,  if  we  had  not 
had  wit  enough  to  disappoint  that  big,  brutal 
race!" 

"I  never  could  well  understand  why  it  was 
that  they  hated,  either  you  or  me." 

"  They  could  not  do  otherwise  being  what  they 
are, — thou  what  thou  art, — and  we  the  sprites 
thou  knowest  us.  Curious  is  the  tale,  and  long 
to  tell,  of  all  that  has  happened  betwixt  them 
and  us." 

^'How  came  ye  to  have  such  dreadful  inha- 
bitants in  your  isle  of  Faery  ?" 

"  Ah !  that  I  know  not.  They  and  we  seem 
to  belong  to  it  by  the  same  necessity.  Before 
thou  camest  we  had  no  measure  of  time ;  which 
we  now  reckon,  as  thou  knowest,  by  thy  years, 
not  by  ours.  Till  then  our  existence  was  like  what 
thou  describest  thy  dreams  to  be.  It  is  in  watching 
thee,  that  we  have  learned  to  mark  how  thy  fancies 
and  wishes  and  actions  rise  and  succeed  one  an- 
other, as  the  sun  and  moon,  the  stars  and  clouds 
travel  and  change.  And  even  now  I  hardly  feel, 
as  thou  appearest  to  do,  what  is  meant  by  to-day, 
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yesterday,  and  to-morrow.     Of  times  and  years 

therefore  I  can  tell  thee  little.     We  grow  not  old, 

nor  cease  to  be  young.     Nor  can  we  say  of  each 

other,  as  we  can  of  thee, — ^thou  art  such  a  one,  and 

none  else.   We  discern  differences  of  sunshine  and 

shade,  of  land  and  sea,  of  wind  and  calm ;  but  all 

of  us  feel  alike  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 

have  no  fixed  peculiarity  of  being,  such  as  that 

which  makes  thee  so  different  from  us.     I  know 

not  whether  it  was  I,  or  some  other  of  my  sisters, 

who  visited  this  field  and  shore  yesterday,  and  the 

day  before  danced  in  the  showering  drops  of  the 

white  waterfall  yonder  up  the  valley.     Each  of  us 

feels  as  all  do,  and  all  as  each.     I  love  thee  not 

more  than  do  my  sisters,  nor  they  more  than  I. 

Of  our  past  life  I  only  know,  that  we  seemed 

always  to  have  been  in  this  our  own  land,  and  to 

have  been  happy  here.     The  flowers  fill  us  with 

odours,  the  sky  with  warmth;   the  dews  bathe 

us  in  delight ;  the  moonbeams  wind  us  in  a  ring 

with   filmy   threads  when   we    dance  upon   the 

sands ;  and,  when  the  woods  murmur  above  us, 

we  have  a  thrill  of  quiet  joy,  which  belongs  not 

to  me  more  than  to  another,  but  is  the  common 

bliss  of  all.     Of  all  times  have  the  mountains  and 

deep  ravines  and  bare  and  rocky  uplands  of  our 

isle  been  the  abode  of  a  fierce  and  ugly  race  of 

giants,   whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call 

our  brothers,  and  to  believe  them  allied  with  us 
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by  nature,  though  between  us  there  has  ever  been 
a  mortal  enmity/' 

"Often,  often,"  said  the  Sea-Child,  "have  I 
thought  how  much  happier  we  should  be,  had 
there  been  no  giants  in  the  land." 

"I  know  not,"  replied  the  fairy,  "how  that 
might  be.     Much  is  the  vexation  that  they  cause 
us;  but  it  is  said  that  our  race  is  inseparable 
from  theirs,  and  that,   if  they  were   altogether 
destroyed,  we  also  must  perisL     Never,  till  we 
had  thee  among  us,  did  their  enmity  seem  very 
dangerous,  difficult  as  it  often  was  to  avoid  their 
injuries.     Always,  as  now,  when  the  shadows  of 
the  storm-cloud  swept  from  the  hills  over  our 
plains,  when  the  dark  mist  rolled  out  of   the 
ravines  down  to  our  sunny  meadows,  the  shaggy 
and  huge  creatures  strode  forth  from  their  caves 
and  forests,  leaning  on  their  pine  clubs,  shouting 
and  growUng,  defa<5ing  our  green  and  flowery 
sward  with  their  weighty  tramp,   and    scaring 
us  away  before  them.     When,  as  it  has  happened, 
some  of  us  were  trodden  beneath  their  feet,  or 
dashed  below  their  swinging  clubs,  a  faint  shriek, 
a  sudden  blaze  burst  from  under  the  blow;  and 
all  of  us,  lurking  beneath  the  waterfalls,  clinging 
amid  the  hidden  nooks  of  flowers,  or  shrunken 
into  sparry  grottoes  in  the  rocks,  felt  stricken 
and  agonized,  although  none  of  us  could  cease 
to  live.     AU  roimd  this  bay,  and  others  larger 
and  more  broken  of  oiu*  shore,  the  giant  horde 
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of  our  brothers  would  sit  upon  the  cliffs  and 
crags,  looking  themselves  like  prodigious  rocks, 
and^  with  the  rain  and  storm  about  them,  and 
the  sea-foam  dashing  up  against  their  knees, 
would  wash  their  dark  beards  in  the  brine,  and 
seem  to  laugh  aloud  at  the  sound  of  the  tempest. 
But  when  calm  and  sunshine  were  about  to 
return,  they  always  sprang  from  their  places  on 
the  shore,  and,  like  one  of  those  herds  of  wild 
bulls  that  they  chase  before  them,  hurried  back 
with  dizzy  bellowings,  and  rush  of  limbs  and 
clubs,  into  their  dark  mountains.  Sometimes 
indeed  they  were  more  malicious,  and  sought 
more  resolutely  to  do  us  mischief.  I  have  known 
them  tear  asimder  the  jaws  of  one  of  their  hill- 
torrents,  so  as  to  pour  the  waters  suddenly  on 
our  fields  and  vallies.  Sometimes  too  we  have 
seen  them  standing  upon  the  mountains,  with 
their  figures  marked  against  the  sky,  plying 
great  stems  of  trees  around  a  mass  of  snow  and 
ice,  till,  loosened  at  last,  it  rolled  down  mile 
after  mile,  crashing  through  wood  and  stream. 
Thus  our  warm  bright  haunts  were  buried  under 
a  frozen  heap  of  ruins,  while  the  laughter  of 
the  mountain-monsters  rang  through  the  air, 
above  the  roar  of  the  falling  mass.  But  often 
we  had  our  revenge.  Once,  when  the  storms 
had  gathered  fiercely  on  those  far  hills,  and 
rushed  in  rainy  gusts  and  black  fogs  down  every 
gully,  and  opened  at  last  over  the  green  vale 
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and  sunny  bay,  our  brothers  hurried  in  tumult 
from  then:  own  region,  their  swinish  ears  tossing 
in  the  dark  folds  of  their  locks  and  beards,  and, 
with  mouths  like  wolves,  drinking  in  the  tempest 
as  they  ran.  They  rioted  and  triumphed  on 
the  shore,  while  the  wind  whistled  loudly  round 
them;  and  they  played  with  the  billows  which 
tumbled  on  the  beach,  as  I  have  seen  you  pky 
with  lambs  in  the  green  fields.  We  peeped 
from  the  grottoes  where  we  had  hidden  ourselves, 
and  saw  them  catch  some  round  black  heaps 
out  of  the  waters,  like  skins  of  animals  fiill  of 
liquid.  These  they  threw  at  each  other,  till  at 
last  one  burst,  and  covered  the  giant  whom  it  had 
struck  with  a  red  stain.  On  this  there  was  a 
loud  shout:  they  flung  the  skins  about  no  more, 
but  caught  them  tenderly  in  their  arms,  lifted 
them  to  their  mouths,  bit  them  open  and  drained 
the  contents.  This  increased  their  tumult  and 
grim  joy;  and  they  turned  to  the  meadow,  and 
began  to  wrestle  and  leap  and  tear  down  the 
young  trees,  and  disport  themselves,  till  one  by 
one  they  sank  upon  the  turf  in  sleep.  The  storm 
was  clearing  off:  we  ventured  from  our  hiding- 
places,  and  looked  upon  the  hairy  dismal  shapes, 
that  lay  scattered  and  heaped  like  brown  rocks 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  moss.  Suddenly  we 
all  looked  at  each  other,  and  determined  what 
to  do.  We  pierced  through  the  crevices  of  our 
grottoes,  till  we  reached  a  fount  of  sunny  fire. 
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This  we  drew  upwards  by  our  singing  to  follow 

us,  and  led  it  in  a  chlEinnel  over  the  grass,  till 

it  formed  a  stream  of  diamond  light,  dividing 

this  field  from  the  mountains,    and    encircling 

the  whole  host  of  giants.     The  warm  sunshine 

at  the  same  time  began  to  play  on  them.     They 

felt  the  soft  sweet  flowery  air  of  our  lower  land; 

our  songs  sounded  in  their  bristled  ears;  and  they 

began  to  toss,   roll,  snort,  and  endeavoured  to 

rise  and  escape  to  their  dark  hills.      But  this 

was  not  so  easy  now.     They  could  not  pass  the 

bright  pure  stream.     The  sunshine,  in  which  we 

revelled,  weakened  them  so  much  that  they  could 

not  rise  and  stand,  but  staggered  on  their  knees, 

fell  upon  their  hands  and  faces,  and  seemed  to 

dissolve  away,   like  their  own    ice-crags    when 

flung  with  all  their  clay  and  withered  herbage 

down    into    our    warm    lakes    and  dells.      We 

thought  there  was  now  a  chance  of  seeing  our 

enemies,  who  were  also  our  brothers,  for  ever 

destroyed.    We  began  to  deliberate  whether  we 

also  should  necessarily  perish  with  them,  when 

we  heard   a  sudden  gust  of  wind  and  flash  of 

rain;  another  storm  broke  from  the  mountains; 

a  torrent  of  snow-water  quenched  our  diamond 

flame.      The  giants   stood  up,   bold,  wild,   and 

strong  as  ever,  leaped,  roared,  and  swung  their 

clubs,    and,   with  the  friendly  tempest  playing 

round   them,   stormed  back  into   the  depths  of 

their  own  mountain  world." 
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"Could  ye  not/'  said  the  Sea-Child,  "have 
always  taken  refuge  from  them  in  the  lower 
garden,  where  I  have  been  with  you  ?" 

"  We  did  not  know  it  till  thou  wert  among  us, 
and  should  perhaps  never  have  ventured  thither, 
had  we  not  been  driven  to  distress  by  the  hatred 
of  the  giants  for  thee.  When  we  had  thee  for 
our  nursling  and  sister,  their  attempts  were  no 
longer  bursts  of  violence  that  passed  away.  They 
seemed  always  lying  in  wait  to  discover  and  to 
destroy  thee.  Had  we  not  known  a  strain  of 
music,  of  power  when  sung  to  frighten  them 
away,  thou,  dear  Sea-Child,  wouldst  long  ere  tlus 
have  been  taken  from  us.  When  they  came  rush- 
ing  down  in  the- wind  and  darkness,  and  sought 
for  thee  in  every  thicket,  and  every  hollow  tree, 
and  under  each  of  those  large  pink  shells  which 
we  often  made  thy  bed,  they  sang  and  shouted 
together  such  words  as  these: 

Lump  and  thump,  and  rattling  clatter. 
These  the  brawny  brothers  love ; 
While  the  lightnings  flajsh  and  shatter. 
While  the  winds  the  forest  tatter, 
We  too  spatter,  stamp,  and  batter. 
Whirling  our  clubs  at  whate'er's  above. 

But  we  too  had  our  song;  and  never  could 
these  grim  wild  beasts  resist  the  spell,  when  we 
sang  together  with  soft  voice. 

The  giant  is  strong ;  but  the  fairy  is  wise : 

And  the  clouds  cannot  wither  the  stars  in  the  skies. 
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"  Oh  I  well  I  remember,"  sidd  her  companion, 

"with  what  delight  I  first  heard  you  sing  that 

eoDg.    I  fancied  that,  if  I  could  only  listen  long 

enough  to  it,  I  should  become  as  airy  and  gentle 

as  ye  are,  and  no  longer  be  encumbered  with 

this  dark  solid  flesL     We  were  in  that  green 

chamber  in  the  midst  of  red  rocks,  where  the 

pines  spread  oyer  the  brinks  of  the  precipices 

&r  above  the  mossy  floor  we  sat  on;  and  the 

vines  hung  their  branches  down  the  stony  walls 

from  the  pine-boughs  which  they  cling  to  on 

the  sunmiit,   and  drop  their  clusters    into    the 

smooth    stream,   with    its    floating    water-lilies, 

which  traverses  the  spot.     There,  dear  sisters, 

were  ye  sporting,   climbing  up  the  vine-trails, 

and    throwing    yourselves    headlong    down,    or 

lanching  over  the  quick  ripples  of  the  stream. 

Te  had  laid  me  on  a  bed  of  harebells;  and  I 

looked  up    with  half-shut   eyes.      I  saw    your 

sparkling  hosts  pass  to   and    fro  up    the    cliflf, 

through  the  straggling  beams  of  sunshine;  when 

something  blacker  than  the  pine-boughs  on  the 

smnndt  appeared  in  the  deepest  of  their  shade. 

Long  tangled  locks,  and  two  fierce  round  eyes, 

and  a  mouth  with  huge  protruding  lip,  came  on 

and  peered  over,  till  the  monster  spied  me,  and 

gave  a  yelL      I  saw   a  crag,  with  two  young 

pine-trees  growing  on  it,   toppling   before    the 

thrust  of  his  hand,  and  at  the  moment  of  falling 

to  crush  me.      Then  suddenly  came  your  cry 
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and  song.  A  sheet  of  water^  thinner  than  a 
rose-leaf,  and  transparent  as  the  starry  sky,  rose 
from  the  stream,  and  seemed  to  form  an  arch 
above  me.  There  was  in  it  a  perpetual  trembling 
and  eddying  of  the  brightest  colours;  and  I  saw 
the  forms  of  thousands  of  my  sisters,  floating, 
circling,  wavering  up  and  down  in  the  liquid 
light.     All  seemed  joining  in  the  song, — 

The  giant  is  strong ;  but  the  &iry  is  wise : 

And  the  clouds  cannot  wither  the  stars  in  the  skies. 

The  crag  fell,  but  shattered  not  my  crystal 
vault,  down  the  side  of  which  it  rolled  into  the 
stream;  and  the  giant,  with  a  roar  of  rage,  fell 
after  it,  and  stung  by  the  warm  air,  and  pierced 
through  and  through  by  the  music,  and  writhing 
in  the  bright  stream,  half  melted,  half  was 
broken  like  a  lump  of  ice,  and  darkened  the 
water,  while  he  flowed  away  in  it." 

"  It  was  the  frequency  of  such  attempts  how-  " 
ever,"  said  the  fairy,  "which  drove  us  to  take 
refuge  in  the  regions  of  our  friends,  the  dwar& 
We  found  too  that  we  had  no  longer  the  mere 
risk  of  being  surprised  by  our  enemies  in  the 
sudden  descent  of  storm  and  mists,  and  through 
the  opportunities  of  thick  and  gloomy  lurking- 
places  near  our  sunlit  haunts.  They  had  dis- 
covered a  secret,  by  which  they  could  at  will 
darken  and  deface  our  whole  kingdom,  and  blight 
all  its  sweet  flowers  and  fruitage.  There  is  some- 
where, in  the  centre  of  their  mountains,  in  the 
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midst  of  desolate  rocks,   a  black  ravine.     The 
upper  end  of   it   is  enclosed  by  an  enormous 
crag,  which  turns  as  on  a  pivot^  and  is  the  door 
of  an  immeasurable  cave.     The  giants^  hating  our 
SearChild,  and  determined  to  drive  her  from  the 
land,  heaved  with  their  pine-stem  clubs  at  this 
great  block  of  stone,  until  they  had  forced   it 
open.    Thence,  so  long  as  they  had  strength  to 
hold  it  thus,  a  thick  and  chilling  mist  boiled  out, 
poured  down  the  glens  and  mountains,  and  stifled 
all  our  island.     When  they  were  so  wearied  with 
the  huge  weight  that  they  could  endure  no  longer, 
the  rock  swung  to  again  and  closed  the  opening ; 
but  not  until  the  work  was  done  for  that  time, 
and  the  land  made  wellnigh  uninhabitable  to  thee 
and  us.     Then  in  the  fearful  gloom  the  giants 
rushed  abroad,  howling  and  trampling  over  high 
and  low;  and  many  were  the  devices  we  were 
compelled  to  use  in  order  to  preserve  thee  from 
their  fury.     We  scattered  the  golden  sea-sand, 
which  had   been  transmuted  by  the  sunbeams, 
over  the  softest  greensward,  and  watered  it  with 
the  dew  shaken  from  musk-roses;   and  it  grew 
up  into  a  golden  trelliswork,  with  large  twining 
leaves  of  embossed  gold,  and  fruits  like  bimches 
of  stars.     When  thou  hadst  been  sprinkled  with 
the  same  dew,  and  so  hushed  into  charmed  sleep, 
we  laid  thee  beneath  the  bowery  roof,  and  kept 
wateh  around  thee.     The  ^ants  could  not  ap- 
proach this  spot ;   for  it  threw  off  the  darkness, 
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and  burnt  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  fog  with  sm 
incessant  light.  But  still  we  were  obliged  to  be 
perpetually  on  our  guard;  and  we  shivered  and 
pined  in  the  desolation  of  our  beautiful  empire. 
At  last  we  resolved  to  try  our  fortunes  in  a  new 
region.  When  we  had  .lulled  thee  into  deep  sliun- 
ber^  we  all  glided  down  the  waterfall  that  pours 
out  of  the  lake  of  lilies^  and  sank  with  it  deep 
into  the  ground.  We  were  here  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  dwarfs. 

**  The  little  people  showed  us  as  much  friend- 
ship, as  the  giants  had  ever  displayed  of  enmity. 
Their  great  hall  had  a  thousand  colunms,  eaoh  of 
a  different  metal,  and  with  a  capital  of  a  different 
precious  stone.  The  roof  was  opal,  and  the  floor 
lapis-lazuli.  In  the  centre  stood  a  pillar,  which 
seemed  cut  off  at  half  its  height.  On  it  sat  a 
dwarf,  rather  smaller  than  the  others,  but  broad 
and  strong.  His  dark  and  twisted  face  looked 
like  a  little  copy  of  one  of  the  giants ;  but  his 
clear  blue  eyes  were  as  beautiful  as  ours,  or  as 
thine,  my  Sea -Child.  He  sat  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  his  legs  hung  down  and  swinging. 
His  head  was  turned  to  one  side,  and  rather 
upwards ;  and  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  spun  per- 
petually a  little  golden  circle,  with  a  golden  pin 
run  through  it,  on  which  it  seemed  to  dance 
unweariedly,  turning  round  and  round  for  ever, 
smooth  and  swift  as  an  eddy  in  a  stream.  In  its 
whirl  the  little  circle  gave  out   large  flakes  of 
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white  fire,  which  formed  a  wheel  of  widening 
rings  above  the  head  of  the  dwarf,  flashing  off 
on  all  sides  between  the  capitals  of  the  pillars, 
and  lighting  the  whole  haU.  The  queer  canning 
look,  with  which  the  dwarf's  blue  eyes  glanced 
up  at  the  small  spinner,  as  if  it  were  alive,  and 
answering  Ids  glances  with  its  own,  amused  us 
muck 

"The  dwarfs,  when  we  entered,  were  all  placed 
round  on  ranges  of  seats  rising  above  one  another. 
Every  seat  was  like  a  small  pile  of  round  plates 
of  gold,  each  of  them,  as  we  afterwards  found, 
having  a  head  on  it  with  some  strange  figures. 
These  plates,  the  dwarfs  told  us,  were  all  talis- 
mans, which  would  one  day  make  the  owners 
lords  of  the  world.  At  the  head  of  the  hall, 
under  a  canopy  of  state,  sat  the  king  of  the 
dwarfs,  who  looked  wonderfully  old  and  wise, 
with  two  eyes  of  ruby,  and  a  long  crystal  tooth 
growing  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth,  and  a  beard 
of  gold-wire  falling  below  his  feet  and  twirled  on 
jthe  floor,  going  three  times  round  the  throne. 

"*What  seek  ye?'  said  the  King;  and  his 
words  did  not  come  out  of  his  lips,  but  from  a 
little  hole  in  the  top  of  his  crystal  tooth. 

"*Help!  necromancer.' 

"  *  It  belongeth  rightly  to  the  helpftd,  and  shall 
not  be  denied  you.     What  bring  ye  ? ' 

" '  A  young  Sea-Chad.' 

"*It  is  in  the  youngest  that  the  oldest  may 
see  hope.     She  is  welcome.     What  fear  ye  ?' 
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" '  The  rage  of  the  tall  ^anta.' 

" '  We  are  deeper  than  they  are  high.  I  can 
irotect  you  agtunet  them.' 

"  He  rose  up  and  wi^ed  before  us ;  and  his 
;olden  beard  streamed  behind  over  both  lus 
houlders,  and  seemed  to  be  a  stately  cloth  woven 
vitii  figures  for  us  to  walk  on.  There  was  dark- 
less round  ua ;  and  we  advanced  upon  this  ahin- 
ng  path,  following  the  dwarf,  till  suddenly  he 
lisappeared,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  garden 
vhich  thou  hast  dwelt  in  with  us.  Thou  remem- 
>ere8t  the  still  and  glistening  loveliness  of  the 
>Iace ;  and  of  the  moon  that  lighted  it,  and  the 
iweet  moonflowers  that  filled  its  glades,  I  need 
lot  epeak.  But  thou  knowest  not  what  vise 
ustruction  the  old  dwarf  king  was  wont  to  ^ve 
le,  while  thou  wert  sleeping  under  the  myrtle 
shade. 

',' '  Mourn  not,'  he  would  say,  '  fair  sistere,  that 
ye  are  driven  from  your  upper  land  of  life  into 
this  lower  garden  of  peace. 

" '  All  things  are  but  as  they  must  be ;  and, 
were  they  otherwise,  they  would  not  be  the 
things  they  are. 

"  '  Each  worketh  for  itself,  and  doeth  and 
knoweth  all  it  can,  save  in  so  far  as  other  thingB 
oppose  it,  which  are  also  accomplishing  their  due 
tasks. 

"'Each  is  but  a  portion  of  the  whole,  and 
vainly  seeketh  to  be  aught  but  that  which  ths 
whole  willeth  it  to  be. 
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"  *  All, — ^that  is,  dwarfs,  and  giants,  and  fairies, 
and  the  world  that  holds  them, — subsist  in  suc- 
cessions of  strife,  and,  while  they  seem  struggling 
to  destroy  each  other,  exert,  as  alone  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  do,  the  energies  of  their  own  being. 

"^  All  rise  out  of  death  to  life;  and  many  are 
the  semblances  of  death  which  still  accompany 
their  life  at  its  highest.  They  grow  into  har- 
mony only  by  discord  with  themselves  and  others, 
and,  while  they  labour  to  escape  the  common  lot, 
rebomid  painfully  from  the  walls  which  they  strive 
against  idly. 

"  ^  The  giant  disturbeth,  the  fairy  brighteneth, 
the  dwarf  enricheth  the  world.  Each  doeth  well 
in  his  own  work.  But  therein  often  must  he 
thwart  and  cross  the  work  of  another. 

"  *  I  am  oldest,  I  am  wisest  of  workers  in  the 
world.  I  was  at  the  birth  of  things ;  and  what 
hath  been  I  know  well:  but  what  is  future  I 
know  not  yet,  nor  can  read  whether  there  shall 
be  a  new  birth  of  all  that  may  bring  death  to 
me.' 

^^Thus  did  the  old  King  teach  us  a  sad  yet 
melodious  contentment,  that  seemed  suited  to 
that  visionary  garden.  This  quiet  state  however 
was  not  to  last,  nor  the  wisdom  of  the  dwarfs  to 
secure  them  happiness.  We  longed  for  our  upper 
world  of  daylight  and  freedom;  and  thou  seemedst 
lather  dreaming  than  awake.  Yet  thou  beamedst 
ever  fairer  and  fairer,  and  didst  grow  in  stature 
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and  in  loveliness.  Thus  was  it  that  thou  wert 
the  occasion  of  our  first  difference  with  the 
dwarfs.  Their  King,  so  old,  so  wise,  looked  on 
thee  eyer  with  more  joy  and  sadness ;  and  at  last 
he  told  us  that  he  would  fain  have  thee  for  his 
queen,  to  abide  with  him  always  in  that  secret 
lunar  empire.  Us  too  the  other  dwarfs  appeared 
to  love  more  than  we  wished ;  and  we  found  that 
we  must  either  leave  their  dominions,  or  consent 
to  inhabit  them  for  ever.  We  spake  to  the  old 
King,  and  said,  that  for  thee  it  would  be  a  wofiil 
doom  to  see  our  native  Faery  land  no  more ;  and 
we  entreated  him  of  his  goodness  and  wisdom  to 
enable  us  to  dwell  there  without  further  peril 
Ruby  tears  fell  from  his  ruby  eyes  upon  his 
golden  beard  as  he  turned  away;  and  the  6ux» 
of  all  Dwarfland  were  darkened. 

^^  No  long  space  seemed  to  have  passed,  before 
we  were  summoned  again  to  the  great  hall,  while 
thou  wert  left  sleeping  in  the  moon-garden.  The 
King  was  on  his  throne;  the  dwarfs  were  seated 
round.  But,  instead  of  the  pillars  we  had  seen 
before,  the  metab  now  had  all  become  transpa- 
rent; and  in  the  midst  of  each  stood  one  of  our 
enemies,  the  giants,  with  one  heavy  hand  hung 
down,  and  clenched,  as  if  in  pain,  and  the  other 
raised  above  his  head,  and  sustaining  the  capital 
of  the  column.  The  small  gold  plate  with  it» 
gold  pin  stiU  spun  incessantly  on  the  nose;  the 
blue  eyes  still  watched  it  cunningly;  the  flakes 
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of  fire  streamed  off  and  flew  between  the  pillars, 
and  scorched  the  faces  and  brown-red  shoulders 
of  the  giant&     Our  enemies  grinned  and  writhed 
when  they  saw  us,  but  seemed  unable  to  utter 
any  sound     The  dwarfs  also  did  not  speak;  but 
the  King  rose  and  moved  before  us.  His  beard  fell 
over  his  shoulders,  and  formed  a  path  on  which 
which  we  walked.     We  proceeded  on  and  on,  till 
the  Dwarfland  seemed  changing,  and  daylight  fell 
faintly  upon  us.     The  King  grew  more  and  more 
like  the  stones  and  trees  around;   and  at  last, 
we  knew  not  how,  instead  of  his  figure  before 
us,  there  was  only  a  deft  in  the  rock,  nearly  of 
the  same  shape.     The  golden  beard  was  now  a 
track  of  golden  sands,  such  as  we  had  often  seen 
before,  with  the  bright  sunshine  falling  on  it. 
We  were   again  in  our  own  world  of   Faery. 
But  oh,  dear  Sea-Childl  I  cannot  say  the  grief 
that  smote  us  when  we  missed  thee.     We  wailed 
and  drooped ;  and  even  the  delights  of  our  land 
could  do  nothing  to  console  us,  till  we  found 
thee  sleeping  in  a  grotto  of  diamond  and  emerald, 
which  recalled  the  treasures  of  the  dwarfs  to  us. 
Even  now  we  were  not  happy;  for  we  remem- 
bered a  prophecy  of  the  old  man,  that,  though 
he  might  restore  us  to  our  home,  and  rescue  us 
from  the  giants,  short  would  be  our  enjoyment 
of  thee  whom  we  had  refused  him.^ 

The    companions    embraced    anew;    and    the 
fairy  hung  round  her  friend  like  a  rainbow  on 
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smooth  green  hilL     The  furies  now  poured  in 

all  sides,  ein^ng  aad  exulting  in  theii  own 
id,  though  not  without  a  thou^t  of  grief  &om 
e  dwarf's  prophecy.  The  sun  was  hanging 
er  the  sea,  and  gilding  the  shore;  and  they 
oked  at  the  bright  waters,  aad  marked  the 
ot  where  they  had  first  discerned  the  Sea- 
hild's  swinuning  cradle.  Lot  there  was  ag^ 
speck.  A  floating  shape  appeared,  and  came 
tarer  and  nearer.  It  looked  a  living  thing. 
wa  it  touched  the  shore ;  ^id  the j  saw  a  figure 
le  that  of  the  Sea-Child,  but  taller  and  stronger 
id  bolder,  and  in  a  stately  dresa.  The  fairies 
id  in  their  hearts.  It  is  a  man !  Them  he 
emed  not  to  see,  hut  only  her.  She  was  iiigh- 
med,  but  with  a  mixture  of  gladness  at  his 
>pearance,  and  was  trembling  and  nigh  to  sink, 
hen  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  spake  to  her 
^  hope  and  joy. 

"I  am  come  from  distant  lands  upon  thid 
range  adventure,  warned  in  dreams,  and  by 
irial  voices,  and  by  ancient  lays,  that  here  I 
lould  find  my  bride,  and  the  queen  of  my  new 
ominions." 

He  too  was  beautiful,  and  of  a  sweet  voice; 
id  she  heard  him  with  more  fear  than  pun. 
V^hen  she  looked  around,  she  no  longer  saw  the 
liriea  neaf.  There  were  gleams  floating  over 
lie  landscape,  and  quivering  in  the  woods,  and 

song  of  sweet  sorrow,  so  sweet,  that,  as  it 
ied  away,  it  left  the  sense  of  an  eternal  peace. 
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Thus  did  the  land  of  England  receive  its  first 
inhabitants.  Ever  since  has  it  been  favoured  by 
the  fairies ;  the  dwarfs  have  enriched  it  secretly ; 
and  the  giants  have  upborne  its  foundations  upon 
their  hands,  and  done  it  huge  though  sullen 
service. 
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Ihm  Blacktoood's  Magazine  for  1888,  with  corrections 

by  the  Author, 


Chapter  L 


TT  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  summer  day, 
that  Arthur  Edmonstone^  a  young  barrister, 
left  his  chambers  in  the   Temple,  and  walked 
to  the  north-eastern  part  of  London,  where  a 
whole  re^on  of  human  life  exists  never  heard 
of  in  fashionable  society.    He  at  last  reached  an 
obscure  and  squalid  street,  where  the  doors  of 
most  of  the  houses  stood  half  open  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  lodgers.     Through  one  of  these 
entrances  he  passed^  and  mounted  three  flights 
of  stairs,  till  he  reaxshed  a  small  closed  door,  at 
which  he  tapped.      A  low  voice  said,   *^Come 
in;"  and  he  entered  the  room.      It  was  small 
and  dim,  and  was  nearly  filled  by  a  paUet-bed, 
on  which  lay  a  woman.     She  was  covered  with 
a    loose  and    tattered    wrapper,  through  which 
her  wasted  figure  was  plainly  to  be  traced.    Her 
small  and  pleasing  features  were  flushed  with  a 
deep  red.     She  raised  her  blue  eyes  as  Arthur 
entered,  and  said  she  was  sorry  to  have  given 
him  the  trouble  of  coming  to  see  her;  but  she 
added  that  she  was  too  unwell  to  go  to  him. 

**I  am  very  glad  to  come  to  you.     But  tell 
me  who  you  are,  and  what  you  want  with  me  ?" 
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"  I  am  a  fanner's  daughter.  Your  old  school- 
fellow^  Henry  Richards,  became  acquainted  with 
me  in  the  country ;  and  at  last  he  persuaded  me 
to  go  away  with  him  and  be  privately  married ; 
for  his  friends  would  give  him  no  encouragement 
in  such  a  matter,  any  more  than  mine  would 
help  me.  Ah  I  sir,  that  disobedience  of  mine 
was  the  root  of  all  our  misery  I  We  came  to 
London;  and  he  tried  to  support  himself  by 
writing  things  to  be  printed ;  and  so  we  managed 
pretty  well  for  some  time.  But  at  last  too  much 
confinement  and  overwork  made  him  iU,  and, — 
I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  crying, — ^he  died  just  before 
my  baby  was  born.  He  told  me  at  the  last, 
that  he  did  not  know  any  one  who  would  help 
me,  unless  it  were  my  own  friends,  or  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  his ;  and  then  he  wrote  your  name 
and  direction.  It  was  three  months  ago;  and 
I  have  gone  on  as  well  as  I  could  ever  since. 
But  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  live,  sir,  in  this  world, 
without  friends.  And  I  was  ill  myself;  and 
three  days  ago  my  baby  died;  and  I  could  not 
get  it  buried  without  help.  There's  the  coflSn 
that  I  bought  with  the  money  you  sent  me.'* 

Arthur  looked,  and  saw  the  little  coffin  in  a 
dim  comer  opposite  to  where  the  woman  lay.  She 
went  on :  "I  asked  a  neighbour  to  write  to  you ; 
for  I  was  still  ashamed  to  send  to  my  friends; 
and  besides  they  are  too  far  off.  God  bless 
you,  sir, — God  bless  you, — for  coming  to  see  me." 
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'^  Shall  I  not  see  about  the  funeral?" 

"Oh I  would  70U,  sir?  I  have  no  money; 
and,  if  I  had,  I  am  too  weak  to  go  about  it  my- 
self." 

In  half  an  hour  Arthur  returned  with  the 
necessary  help,  and  then  followed  the  little  corpse 
to  its  last  resting-place.  He  afterwards  went 
back  to  the  mother,  talked  to  her  for  a  consi- 
derable time  about  her  husband  and  child,  pro- 
vided her  with  money,  and  advised  her,  as  soon 
as  she  should  be  able,  to  write  to  her  family 
and  ask  for  their  forgiveness.  He  found  her 
perfectly  disposed  to  do  so,  though  her  own  life, 
she  believed,  would  last  only  a  few  days.  Bnt 
the  Bible,  she  said,  had  become  more  and  more 
her  comfort;  and  she  now  wished  for  nothing 
but  to  do  her  duty  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel. 

Arthur  left  her,  intending  soon  to  see  her 
again,  and  returned  to  his  chambers.  Another 
dreary  picture,  he  thought,  from  the  great  fu- 
nereal  gallery  of  life.  For  years  I  have  lost 
sight  of  Bichards;  and  on  how  melancholy  a 
tombstone  do  I  now  read  his  epitaph!  On  all 
hands  the  world  shows  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment and  wretchedness;  and  it  is  from  the  very 
extremity  of  misery  that  we  endeavour  to  extort 
some  hope  for  the  future,  fancying  that  the 
worst  must  change  to  a  better,  and  drawing 
alleviation  from  the  enormity  of  our  distress,  as  a 
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man  warms  himself  for  a  moment  by  IcinHling 
the  wreck  of  his  house  which  has  been  swept 
away. 


Chapter  IL 


T'H  AT  evening  a  great  square  in  the  western  part 
of  London  rattled  with  carriages.  Many  well- 
known   names   went  sounding  up  the   staircase 
of  one  of  its  largest  houses.     The  spacious  rooms 
were  full  of  people,  glittering  under  the  clear 
light;  and  there  was  a  lively  uproar  of  music, 
dancings  and  conversation.     There  were  of  course 
many  beautiful  women  present,  who  appeared  for 
the  most  part  animated  and  gratified ;  but  one,  to 
some  eyes  the  fairest  of  them  all,  sat  retired,  and 
evidently  wishing  to  avoid  observation.     The  sim- 
plicity of  her  dress,  and  the  quiet  thoughtfulness 
of  her  countenance  were  in  accordance  with  the 
position  she  had  chosen.     The  serene  and  expres- 
sive character  of  her  beauty  was  heightened  by 
the  mode  in  which  her  shining  black  hair  was 
knotted  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  suited  the 
perfect  and  fiill  regularity  of  her  figure,  and  the 
gracefiilness  of  her  neck  and  shoulders.      But 
there  was  a  look  of  reflection  and  feeling  in  the 
face,   such  as  of  old   would  hardly   have  been 
assigned  to  any  nymph  or  goddess.     Two  or  three 
people  were  engaged  in  conversation  with  her; 
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and  among  them  stood  Sir  Charles  Harcourt,  a 
rather  young  and  very  wealthy  baronet,  with 
high  pretensions  to  taste  and  refinement.  They 
were  joined  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  young  man, 
pale,  and  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  look  of 
suppressed  excitement,  who  bowed,  blushed,  and 
asked  her  to  dance  with  him.  She  too  blushed, 
though  much  more  slightly,  and  assented ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  quarter  of  an  hoiir  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  passed  between  them,  though 
often  interrupted  by  the  changes  of  the  dance,  or 
the  nearness  of  those  who  were  not  meant  to  hear 
what  passed. 

"  Miss  Lascelles, — for  you  will  not  let  me  call 
you  Maria, — you  seemed  much  interested  in  Sir 
Charles  Harcourt's  conversation:  perhaps  you 
regret  that  I  withdrew  you  from  it?" 

**  No  Indeed ;  he  never  interests  me  much.  He 
was  talking  about  pictures ;  and  he  has  collected 
a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  subject :  but  I 
do  not  generally  approve  of  his  taste ;  or  at  least 
it  differs  very  often  from  mine.  One  cannot  help 
rather  liking  him;  for  he  is  very  good-natured 
and  well-bred." 

"  Why  do  you  not  add,  very  rich  and  fashion- 
able?" 

^^  Because  riches  and  fashion  have  but  slight 
charms  for  me,  as  I  fancied,  Mr.  Edmonstone, 
that  you  must  know." 

"  Once  at  least  I  too  thought  so :  but,  as  one  is 
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deceived  in  so  many  other  things,  why  not  in 

that?" 

"  Now  you  must  feel  that  you  are  unjust ;  and 
I  need  not  answer  you." 

**Do  you  consider.  Miss  Lascelles,  to  what  mi- 
serable suspense  and  agitation  our  present  position 
exposes  me?" 

"I  do  not  know  why  you  should  complain, 
more  than  L  Surely  my  relation  to  my  uncle 
and  aunt  is  as  anxious  and  unhappy  as  anything 
70U  have  to  suffer.  All  suspense  will  be  ended, 
if  you  will  let  me  inform  them  of  what  has 
passed  between  us,  and  will  abide  by  their  de- 
dsion." 

^^That^  you  well  know,  would  at  once  extin- 
guish every  hope." 

^'What  then  can  I  say?  Often  and  bitterly 
have  I  repented  that  I  ever  let  you  surprise  me 
into  an  acknowledgement  of  my  feelings.  But, 
as  I  went  so  far  astray,  I  must  now  only  insist, 
either  that  you  agree  to  my  confessing  the  truth,  or 
that  you  never  speak  to  me  again  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  friend, — at  least,  until  better  times.^' 

"And  can  you  promise  me  when  those  will 
come  ?  " 

"  Surely  that  must  depend  upon  yourself^  or  at 
least  not  on  me.  If  your  industry  in  your  pro- 
fession raises  your  worldly  prospects,  it  may  be 
possible  that  my  relations  will  listen,  not  perhaps 
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ith  approbation,  but  witli  acquiescence,  to  our, 
-to  your  wiahee." 

"  And  if  years  pass  away  in  the  mean  time, 
id  you  continue  to  frequent  such  scenes  as  theBc, 
id  daily  to  meet  the  rich  and  the  noble,  is  it 
Dt  p(^ble  that  at  the  end  of  those  years  I  may 
se  you  the  wife  of  another.". 

The  lady's  cheek  now  flushed;  and  she  cast  a 
idden  look  at  her  partner,  and  then  turned 
ightly  away,  and  was  silent.  A  few  moments 
Wwards  she  said :  "  I  am  wrong  to  feel  indig- 
mt  at  your  question,  when  I  remember  the 
stances  I  have  seen  of  faithlessness  in  man  and 
Oman.  But  I  will  still  ask  you,  if  yon  think 
y  willingness  to  rem^  in  my  present  painful 
id  almost  unworthy  position  is  to  go  for  nothing 
ith  you  ?  Is  it  not  some  evidence  of  stronger 
eling  than  any  which  your  present  hasty  discon- 
nt  indicates  ?  I  would  rather  however  not  ask 
lu  this,  but  beg  you  to  say  no  more  to  me  on 
e  subject.  I  must  bear  my  lot  as  I  can ;  and 
>u  have  in  yours  the  inestimable  blessing  that 
lu  can  hope  to  improve  it  by  your  own  ezer- 
in." 

They  were  now  obliged  to  separate.  Mis* 
iscelles  occupied  her  former  seat,  and,  when 
ted  to  dance  by  some  one  else,  declined  on  the 
i&  of  fatigue.  Arthur  looked  dissatisfied  and 
happy,  and  walked  into  another  room  out  of 
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her  sight.  But  soon  after  she  again  saw  him  one 
of  a  group  of  four  or  five  persons  engaged  in 
eager  conversation,  of  whom  he  appeared  the 
most  earnest.  She  watched  the  play  of  his  fine 
and  intelligent,  but  restless  features,  and  fancied 
she  could  hear  the  words  that  accompanied  the 
changes  of  his  countenance.  Had  a  deaf  physio- 
gnomist seen  him,  he  must  at  once  have  exclaimed, 
^^  That  is  an  eloquent  man  I"  Image  after  image, 
she  well  knew  by  the  looks  of  his  companions  as 
well  as  his  own,  were  gushing  and  sparkling  from 
him;  and  she  could  almost  divine  the  wide  and 
picturesque  views  of  art  and  history  and  nature 
and  individual  life  which  he  was  suggesting  or 
illustrating.  But  in  his  intervals  of  silence  there 
was  a  look  of  sadness  and  bewilderment  about 
him ;  and  he  stood  at  last  apparently  in  reverie 
and  indecision;  till,  with  a  mournful  glance  to- 
wards Maria,  he  passed  to  the  door,  as  if  departing 
from  the  house. 

In  the  mean  time  a  lady,  who  had  been  one  of 
those  conversing  with  him,  came  to  Miss  Lascellee, 
and  said:  "Dear  Maria,  I  do  wish  you  had  been 
with  me.  Mr.  Edmonstone  has  been  more  bril- 
liant than  ever.  I  am  sure  to-night  even  you,  who 
admire  so  few  people,  must  have  admired  him." 

"I  thought  I  admired  a  great  many  people. 
But  what  was  he  speaking  of?" 

**  Well,  perhaps  you  do.  But  at  least  there  are 
so  many  things  which  everybody  else  is  delighted 
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with,  that  you  do  not  care  for.  Quite  lately,  you 
know,  there  were  the  Siamese  Twins,  and  the  man 
who  played  upon  his  chin,  and  the  Hungarian 
Count  who  improvised  the  neighings  and  the 
words  of  command  and  the  trumpets  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  all  at  once.  I  thought  it  was 
quite  acknowledged  that  you  are  so  fastidious.'^ 

^^  And  which  of  these  exhibitions  was  it,  that 
Mr.  Edmonstone'^s  conversation  most  reminded 
you  of?  Was  it  the  chin-thumping,  or  the  neigh- 
ing? or  was  it  perhaps  the  Siamese  Twins?" 

"  Don't  now,  Maria,"  said  the  lady ;  *^  I  am  sure 
you  know  what  I  mean.  But  you  are  so  pro- 
voking." And  she  proceeded  in  her  own  way  to 
give  an  account  of  what  Arthur  had  said. 


Chapter  III. 


TN  the  mean  time,  although  it  was  still  compara- 
tively early  in  the  evening,  Arthur  returned  to 
his  chambers.  When  he  had  shut  himself  in  his 
small,  gloomy  room,  the  impression  of  the  scene 
he  had  left  still  remained  with  him.  The  lively, 
graceful  figures  danced  in  fragments  along  the  dim 
wall;  and  bright  eyes  seemed  looldng  at  him  out  of 
the  backs  of  the  books  in  the  dingy  bookcase.  But 
Maria  came  to  him  the  most  vividly,  and  stayed 
the  longest.     He  gazed  at  the  vacant  space,  and 
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saw  the  simple  and  classical  knot  of  glossy  black 
liair,  with  its  one  pale  flower  which  so  well  became 
the  high  smooth  forehead*     Again  he   saw  the 
quiet  expressive  featured;  in  which  the  eyes  and 
lips  appeared  so  fiill  of  intelligent  and  benignant 
meaning.     The  fiilly  formed  and  graceful  person 
was  no  less  present  to  him.    Yet  of  what  avails  he 
thought,  are  her  many  lovely  and  delightful  quali- 
ties to  me  ?     Had  I  the  fortune  which  I  want,  or 
the  rank  which  on  any  other  account  I  would  not 
accept,  I  might  gain  the  consent  of  her  relatives 
and  guardians.     But  now  what  must  I  look  to  ? 
Years  of  irksome,  worthless  labour  in  the  dreariest 
of  human  studies ;  and  then,  when  life  has  become 
empty   and  unjoyous,   and  both  our  hearts  are 
chiUed  and  closed,  the  remnant  of  me  may  per- 
haps be  united  to  all  that  will  remain  of  Maria. 
0  for  the  free  and  passionate  life  of  nature  and 
poetry  and  love  I     Meanwhile  I  must  only  now 
and  then  approach  her,  like  an  evil  spirit  afraid 
to  draw  near  to  some  holy  being.     Or  I  must 
attempt  to  forget  her  and  myself,   in  the  vain 
display   of  talents,  which,  as  I   am  placed,  are 
useless  for  the  true  ends  of  life ;  and  I  must  chew 
my  own  disgust  at  the  vanity,  which,  while  I 
speak,  makes  me  derive  pleasure  from  my  own 
choice  words  and  sparkling  fancies,  and  from  the 
wonder  these  excite  in  others.     A  door,  nearly 
opposite  to  him,  into  another  room,  stood  open; 
and  looking  up  'he  saw  the  faint  moonlight  fall 
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through  the  window.  In  this  dull  light  it  seemed 
to  him  that  a  figure  was  standing,  with  eyes 
raised  towards  the  heavens,  with  tears  faintly 
gleaming  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  hands  crossed 
meekly  and  plaintively  on  her  bosom.  It  was 
still  Maria ;  but,  before  a  minute  had  passed,  the 
form  and  features  melted  softly  into  those  of  the 
dying  woman  whom  he  had  visited  that  morning. 
She  too  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  seemed  to 
mount  in  the  moonlight  towards  the  sky. 

He  turned  sadly  away,  and,  looking  round,  saw 
a  paper  on  the  table  which  he  did  not  know  of. 
He  opened  it,  and  found  a  bill  for  a  considerable 
sum  which  had  long  been  due.  A  literary  under- 
taking, which  would  have  supplied  him  with  the 
means  of  discharging  the  debt,  had  been  neglected 
for  weeks,  while  he  dreamt  and  fretted  over  his 
fate ;  and  now  he  knew  not  whither  to  turn.  To 
divert  his  thoughts,  he  took  up  an  old  book  of 
Necromancy,  which  he  had  been  examining,  and 
read  a  few  pages  full  of  strange  transformations 
and  forgotten  spells ;  but  nothing  interested  him 
till  he  came  to  the  following  passage.  *^  Of  a 
truth  there  be  many  potent  and  secret  arts 
bom  of  the  wits  of  wise  men,  more  than  they 
have  thought  good  to  divulgate  through  the 
world,  as  doubting  of  the  discretion  of  purblind 
mortals  in  exercising  such  a  right  Of  which 
inference  doubtless,  shrewd  reasons  may  be  noted 
in  the  use,  say  rather,  the  most  blunt,  profane, 
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and  quadnipedal  abuse,  of  their  present  small  and 
poor  prerogatives,  by  mankind  perpetrated  and 
customary.  Thus  I  doubt  not  to  aflSrm,  such 
traths  in  the  main  ocean  of  time  lie  buried  and 
drowned,  or  may  from  thence,  by  brave  and  con- 
stant divers,  hereafter  pearl-wise  be  fished  up,  as 
would  change  the  whole  order  and  groundplot  of 
men's  lives,  no  less  than  a  great  and  polite  king 
changes  the  compass  and  fashion  of  the  barbarous 
castles  and  pavilions  in  some  strange  city,  by  him 
invaded  and  subdued.  Thus,  by  the  manner  of 
example,  may  perhaps  spells,  charms,  and  amulets 
be  discovered,  if  not  in  the  Eastern  people  now 
frequent,  to  turn  dust  to  gold,  vinegar  to  nectar, 
clay  and  sordes  to  orient  jewels,  of  dead  and 
mouldered  stumps  to  make  fruits  grow  divine  and 
unmatchable.  What  know  I  ?  In  a  word,  to  make 
money  plentifrd  as  men's  modes  of  spending  it ; 
to  sheathe  lightnings  even  as  we  sheathe  Toledo- 
blades,  and  again  draw  them  to  the  confusion  of 
the  enemies  of  our  lord  the  king  (whom  God 
preserve !) ;  to  turn  one  man  into  another,  or  into 
many.  And  herewith  perhaps,  when  that  seal 
of  Solomon  is  foimd  again,  and  worn,  where  it 
would  best  become,  on  the  hand  of  our  dread 
and  bounteous  sovereign,  to  purge  gross  matter 
to  spirit,  and  to  make  angels  of  men;  even 
as  of  grubs  and  worms  come  forth  butterflies, 
and  of  noisome  smoke  and  ashes  the  divine  and 
Paradisaical  Phoenix  is  begotten  and  proceedeth. 
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But  may  those  who  attain  to  such  skill  of  arts, 
ever  judiciously  and  temperately  practise  and 
adumbrate  their  parts  and  wisdom,  even  as  shall 
here  be  done,  not  openly  and  popularly  declaring, 
but  rather  keeping  the  light  of  too  resplendent 
truth  in  due  films  and  veils  concealed.'' 

When  he  had  read  this  grotesque  passage  twice, 
he  opened  his  window  and  looked  out.  The  stars 
were  visible  in  the  small  spot  of  sky  within  his 
survey ;  and  there  was  still  a  faint  light  from  the 
moon.  The  night  was  calm;  and  he  descended 
from  his  room,  and  walked  about  the  court.  Here 
his  former  thoughts  returned,  and  mixed  them- 
selves in  fantastic  combination  with  the  strange 
magical  images  he  had  been  engaged  by.  Why, 
he  mused,  as  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked  above 
the  old  round  tower  of  the  Temple  Church, — 
why  should  that  which  we  so  much  desire  be 
placed  beyond  our  reach?  Is  our  nature  an  end- 
less contradiction  ?  K  I  long  so  to  change  my 
lot,  why  has  not  the  system  of  things,  that  gave 
me  this  longing,  also  given  me  the  power  to  gra- 
tify it  ?  And  then,  not  believing  the  fancy  he 
indulged  in,  he  began  to  paint  the  destiny  he 
would  select,  if  he  had  the  power  of  choice.  At 
last  he  asked  himself  the  fatal  question, — If  I 
could  thus  change  myself  and  all  about  me,  should 
I  not  lose  Maria's  love,  which  is  given  to  me,  and 
not  to  any  such  figure  as  I  might  wish  to  assume  ? 

At  this  moment  his  reflections  were  broken  by 
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an  unexpected  sound.     It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
heard  a  faint  sad  note   from  the  organ  in  the 
church.      He  listened;    and   it    sounded  again, 
sadder,  but  more  distinct.     He  walked  round  to 
the  door,  but  now  heard  nothing;    and  after  a 
minute  or  two  he  was  about  to  depart,  when  the 
note  sounded  for  the  third  time.     The  deep,  low 
arch,  with  its  pillar-work  and  Gothic  sculpture, 
was  close  to  him.     He  pushed  the  door :  it  opened 
at  his  touch,  and,  as  he  made  a  step  forward  into 
the  dim,  empty  space,  slipped  from  his  hand  and 
closed  behind  him.     At  this  moment  the  clock 
struck  twelve.     The  building  is  now  used  only  as 
a  vestibule  to  the  larger  church  beyond,  but  is  in 
itself  curious  and  venerable,   and  contains  the 
tombs  of  several  knights  in  armour,  with  their 
legs  crossed.     There  was  no  sound  audible  but 
his  own  footsteps  as  he  walked  across  the  wide 
area,  and  again  turned.     While  he  paced  the 
pavement,  his  confused  and  wavering  thoughts 
pursued  him  still.     At  last  he  exclaimed,  half- 
aloud,  ^*If  so  much   of  pain  and  self-reproach 
clings  to   this   miserable  identity  of  mine,  why 
cannot  I  cast  it  off,  and  migrate  into  some  new 
form  of  being  ?" 

"You  canl'^  answered  a  low  clear  voice,  ap- 
parently close  at  hand. 

Arthur  staggered  two  or  three  paces  back,  and, 
looking  round,  saw  an  old  man  in  a  long  dress, 
the  form  of  which   was  not   distinctly  visible. 
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while  Us  white  head  and  venerable  features  stood 
out  in  the  twilight  like  those  of  a  saint  in  some 
early  German  picture.  So  have  the  more  ancient 
artists  often  represented  Joseph^  the  husband  of 
Mary. 

"  Would  you" — ^he  said,  in  a  sweet  but  melan- 
choly voice — "  in  truth  accept  the  power  of  ex- 
changing your  own  personal  existence  at  pleasure 
for  that  of  other  men  ?" 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  answered  boldly, 
"  Yes." 

**I  can  bestow  the  power,  but  only  on  these 
conditions.  You  will  be  able  to  assume  a  new 
part  in  life  once  in  every  week.  For  the  one 
hour  after  midnight  on  each  Saturday,  that  is, 
for  the  first  hour  of  the  new  week,  you  will 
remember  all  that  you  have  been,  and  whatever 
characters  you  may  have  chosen  for  yourself.  At 
the  end  of  the  hour,  you  may  make  a  new  choice; 
but,  if  then  deferred,  it  will  again  be  a  week  be- 
fore the  opportunity  will  recur.  You  will  also  be 
incapable  of  revealing  to  any  one  the  power  you 
are  gifted  with.  And  if  you  once  resume  your 
present  being,  you  will  never  again  be  able  to  cast 
it  off.  If  on  these  terms  you  agree  to  my  pro- 
posal, take  this  ring,  and  wear  it  on  the  forefinger 
of  your  right  hand.  It  bears  the  head  of  the 
famous  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  If  you  breathe  on 
it  at  the  appointed  hour,  you  will  immediately 
become  any  person  you  may  desire  to  be,  of  those 
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existing  in  the  age  you  live  in,  who  in  this  age 
are  alone  possible." 

Arthur  hesitated,  and  said,  "Before  I  assent 
to  your  offer,  tell  me  whether  you  would  think 
me  wise  to  do  so." 

"Young  man,  were  I  to  choose  again,  my 
choice  would  be  to  fill  the  situation  where  nature 
brought  me  forth,  and  where  God  therefore  doubt- 
less designed  me  to  work.  If  you  accept  my 
ring,  it  must  be  used  this  night ;  or  it  will  vanish 
from  your  hand.  If  not,  return  to  your  dwelling, 
and  devote  yourself  to  the  duties  which  your  pre- 
sent state  imposes  on  you." 

Arthur  remembered  his  desolate  chamber,  the 
hopeless  manuscript  and  unpaid  bills,  and  the 
melancholy  image  of  Maria,  whom  he  could  not 
hope  to  make  his  own  for  years.  He  held  out 
his  hand,  received  the  ring,  and  placed  it  on  his 
finger. 

The  night  was  now  so  dark,  that  he  could 
hardly  see  the  old  man.  But  he  heard  the  words, 
"Remember,  if  the  present  hour  passes  before 
you  have  made  your  choice,  you  will  lose  for 
ever  the  privilege  you  have  obtained." 

Arthur  was  now  alone,  in  mournful  perplexity, 
overpowered  by  the  strangeness  of  the  event. 
But  he  felt  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  and  knew 
that  he  was  not  dreaming.  The  moments  flew 
on  and  on;  and  the  quarter  had  struck  twice 
since  he  received  the  ring,  so  that  few  minutes 
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of  the  hour  remained*  At  last  he  began  to  con- 
sider that  he  must  come  to  some  determination. 
But  when  he  endeavoured  to  decide  what  he 
should  do,  what  character  he  should  assume,  a 
thousand  images  seemed  floating  before  him,  none 
of  them  distinct  enough  to  secure  his  preference. 
He  fancied  that  all  the  shapes  he  had  eyer  seen 
flowing  along  the  neighbouring  streets,  were  now 
with  him  in  the  old  church.  But  he  could  bring 
no  one  more  vividly  before  his  eyes  than  another. 
At  length  a  single  figure  separated  itself  from  the 
crowd,  he  knew  not  how  or  why.  He  regarded 
it  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  envy  and  dislike. 
But  at  this  moment  he  heard  the  preparatory 
jarring  of  the  clock ;  and,  feeling  spell-bound  to 
use  the  ring,  he  raised  his  hand  towards  his  face. 
The  onyx  head  glowed  with  a  spark  of  fire  in  the 
darkness ;  and,  while  he  breathed  on  it,  and  in  a 
tremulous  whisper  pronounced  the  name  of  Sir 
Charles  Harcourt,  the  sound  of  the  clock  thrilled 
away.  At  the  same  instant  Arthur  Edmonst(me 
ceased  to  be  conscious  of  existence. 


Chapter  IV. 

OIB.   Charles  Harcourt  was  a  man  arrived  at 

about  half  the  term  of  threescore  years  and 

ten,  but  appeared  rather  younger  than  his  age. 

He  was  of  middle  size  and  pleasing  appearance, 
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with  features  more  regular  than  expressiye,  and 
an  air  of  much  ease  and  politeness.     Taste  and 
refinement  had  been  the  business  of  his  life.     His 
large  fortune  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  the 
enjoyment  and  accumulation  of  elegant  luxuries. 
His   house   was  admirably  arranged  and  beau- 
tifully furnished;   his  pictures  and  other  works 
of  art  always  costly  and  striking,  if  not  always 
of  the  deepest  significance.     The  regularity  and 
completeness  of  his  whole  establishment  and  habits 
were  noted  even  among  the  British  aristocracy. 
His  parties  were  the  highest   models  of  good- 
breeding  and  cultivated  relaxation,  combined  with 
splendour.     In  the  manner  of  the  host,  with  a 
perpetual  self-consciousness  that  gave  something 
of  coldness  and  reserve,  there  was  also  an  unfail- 
ing self-command,   and  earnest    though  smooth 
concern  for  others^  which,  even  if  regarded  as 
acting,  such  as  from  its  unvarying  consistency 
it  could  hardly  be,  was  in  its  kind  very  attractive* 
It  was  not  the  elevated,  the  humane,  not  even  the 
beautiful,  that  he  unceasingly  aimed  at  realizing ; 
but  as  much  of  all  these  as  might  be  necessary  to 
render  him  the  most  popular,  admired,  and  flat- 
tered leader  of  English  society.     Every  one  felt 
in  his  company  as  if  in  a  well-proportioned  and 
lighted   gallery,  surrounded  with   graceful   and 
harmonious  objects.      Only  to  the   few  did  it 
occur  that  thete  could  be  anything  wanting  to 
render  the  gallery  a  home. 
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On  the  next  day  but  one  after  he  met  Miss 
Lascelles  at  the  ball^  he  left  London  for  his 
country-seat,  where  he  had  invited  a  party  of 
friends  to  join  him  and  his  sister,  and  Maria 
among  them.  Beechurst  was  a  stately  Eliza^ 
bethan  building,  having  family  recollections,  spa- 
ciousness, convenience,  dignity,  picturesqueness, 
and  the  look  of  a  peaceful  and  loved  abode  for 
man.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  large  park,  of 
broken  surface  and  noble  timber,  traversed  by 
a  swift,  sparkling  stream.  There  was  beauty  in 
its  long  avenues  of  ehn  and  horse-chesnut,  in 
its  woods  of  oak  and  knolls  of  beeches,  in  the 
smooth  expanses  of  verdure,  and  the  colouring  of 
the  elevations  adorned  with  fern  and  heath  and 
pale -flowered  broom,  and  golden -tinted  furze. 
Swans  moved  upon  the  river,  and  antlered  herds 
beneath  the  foliage.  About  the  house  were  ter- 
races with  flights  of  stairs,  and  fountains  with 
quaint  figures,  and  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
flowers.  A  large  old-fashioned  garden,  which 
ran  along  one  side  of  the  building,  contained 
cypresses,  cedars,  and  plane-trees  of  great  age, 
and  beds  of  rich  bloom,  surrounding  bronze  or 
marble  statues,  and  divided  by  walks  of  velvet 
green.  Within  the  house  were  great  galleries, 
halls,  and  chambers,  gorgeous  with  antique  fur- 
niture, and  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  to  which 
had  been  added  whatever  of  graceful  and  commo- 
dious modern  art  devises. 
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In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Sir  Charles 

arrived  at  Beechiirst>  several  of  his  guests  also 

reached  it.     They  were  persons  of  very  different 

kinds.     The  most  remarkable  of  them  were  Wal- 

singham,  an  exquisite,  rather  than  a  very  popular 

poet,  and  Hastings,  a  traveller  who  had  visited 

ahnost  every   part  of   the  world.     With  these 

were  two  or  three   artists  and  men  of  letters, 

as  many  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and 

a  few  ladies,  friends,  or  whom  she  chose  to  call 

80,  of  Miss  Harcourt,  Sir  Charles's  sister.    Among 

ihese  was  Maria  Lascelles,  who  came  under  the 

care  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Nugent.     Her  mother  had 

been  sister  to  Mr.  Nugent ;  and  Mrs.  Nugent  was 

a  cousin  of  Sir  Charles  Harcourt.     The  Mount, 

where  the  Nugents  lived,  wajs  but  a  few  miles 

from  Beechurst. 

Maria  looked  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  at 
Walsingham  and  Hastings,  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before,  except  in  large  societies.  The  poet 
was  a  man  of  middle  age  and  memorable  ap* 
pearance,  with  a  face  at  once  cahn,  thoughtful, 
refined,  and  elevated.  He  was  not  so  remarkable 
for  the  grace  of  manner,  which  is  spontaneous 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  character  and  struc- 
ture, as  for  self-conscious  dignity.  The  changes 
of  his  countenance  were  not  rapid ;  and  the  signs 
of  emotion  were  few  and  slight.  His  conver- 
sation was  ready,  finished,  universal;  and  a 
cultivated  person  could  scarcely  see  him  without 
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receiving  an  impresaon  of  the  utmost  height  and 
fuhiess  of  mental  accompUshment.  Eyerybodj 
admitted  that  he  siud  all  that  they  had  a  right  to 
hear,  and  even  gave  them  images  and  thoughts  of 
which  they  had  little  previous  conception.  But 
almost  all  felt  that  between  the  inner  man  aod 
them  there  was  a  medium  of  massive  ice;  and 
from  this  very  cause  he  had  the  greater  power  of 
alluring  and  ftscinating,  by  free  and  spontaneous 
movements,  the  few,  chiefly  women,  with  whom 
he  had  ever  chosen  to  appear  on  terms  of  sym- 
pathy. His  poems  were  pre-eminently  dear 
and  rounded,  delineating  innumerable  shapes  of 
beauty  chosen  from  all  nature  and  life.  But 
they  dealt  with  the  painful,  the  austere,  and  the 
sublime,  only  so  far  as  these  could  be  subdued 
and  brightened  to  the  purposes  of  art.  Nay, 
even  his  own  existence  seemed  constructed  on 
the  same  principle.  He  had  apparently  cut  off 
whatever  elements  of  ampler  and  more  awful 
being,  he  could  not,  as  an  artist  and  a  worker 
in  outward  life,  thoroughly  comprehend,  rise 
above,  and  control  at  will.  He  seemed  frivolous 
only  to  the  gravely  trivial. 

To  him  Hastings  in  some  things  afforded  a 
pleasant  contrast.  He  was  a  man  on  whom 
twenty  years  of  hardship  and  adventure  sat 
lightly  and  cheerfully.  His  set,  alert ,  figure 
suited  well  with  his  lively,  shrewd  countenance. 
His  conversation  was  in  a  great  degree  made  up 
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of  common  remarks  upon  uncommon  things  and 
people;  and,  where  he  had  only  common  objects 
to  deal  with,  commonest  of  the  common  were 
all  his  views  and  feelings.     But  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Brazilian  forests,  the  Steppes  of  Tartary, 
or  the  plains  of  Caffraria,  the  topic  gave  an  in* 
terest  which  would  never  have  arisen  from  the 
speaker.      Light-hearted  courage   and  good-hu- 
moured kindliness  had  been  the  ostrich  wings  to 
help  him  smoothly  over  the  world.     By  profes- 
sion a   sailor,   and  still    holding    a    lieutenant's 
commission,  he  had  spent  the  long  intervals  of 
his  service  in  travelling.     He  had  been  present 
in  the  same  year  at  the  levees  of  the  American 
President  and  the  Persian  Schah,  and  had  made 
the  Pope  laugh  by  an  anecdote  which  he  had 
picked  up  a  few  weeks  before  in  a   Turkman 
tent.     In  every  land  he  had  made  friends  of  all 
he  lived  amongst,  and  even  seemed  to  have  formed 
an   amicable  acquaintance  with  the   beasts  and 
plants,   and  the    very    aspect    of    the    different 
countries.     He  knew  something  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  had  a  collection   of  curiosities,   some 
of   which,   as  they  happened  to  fall  under  his 
hand,  he  would  carry  with  him  for  a  week  or 
two,  wherever  he  might  be,  and  then  lock  them 
up  again  in  some  huge  sea-chest  for  another  impri- 
sonment of  years..    Men  he  knew  suj)erficially, 
but   on  many  sides,    and  dealt  with  them    by 
instinctive  readiness  and  good-fellowship,  rather 
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than  from  any  systematic  views.  No  man  moved 
more  lightly  within  his  own  limits;  but  no  limits 
could  be  more  definite  or  impassable ;  and  though 
they  embraced  the  five  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
all  its  seas,  they  were  still  narrow.  All  men 
however  derived  pleasure  from  so  dear,  self- 
possessed,  and  bright  a  presence.  He  was  to 
many  a  cordial  against  that  melancholy,  which 
he  had  never  felt;  for  the  first  shadow  of  it 
drove  him  on  new  undertakings;  and  fresh  scenes 
and  objects  were  to  him  always  delightful. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  company,  Maria  found  none 
so  noticeable.  Some  had  carried  their  peculiar 
technical  talent  up  to  considerable  skill ;  but  the 
man  had  dwindled  in  the  workman.  Others  ap- 
peared to  have  mei^ed  their  whole  individual 
characters  in  habit  and  social  position.  In  the 
best,  what  there  was  of  genuine  and  large  did 
not  come  so  prominently  on  the  surface  as  to  be 
discernible  by  a  raplid  glance. 


Chaptee  V. 


r\N  the  day  after  their  arrival  at  Beechurst,  Sir 
Charles  Harcourt  rode  with  Maria,  and  two 
or  three  other  persons,  througlj  the  park,  into  the 
wildest  of  its  forest  scenery.  The  shifting  vistas, 
broken  openings,  and  deep  recesses  afforded  an 
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ever  varying  interest.    One  or  other  was  perpe- 
tually calling  the  attention  of  the  rest  to  the 
rough  baronial  boldness  of  some  huge  old  stem^ — 
to  the  graceftd  outline  and  noble  branchings  of 
some  mature^  still  undecaying  tree, — to  the  full 
and  splendid  colourings  of  the  foliage.     An  artist, 
who  was  with  them,  often  tried  to  mark  out  some 
view  into  a  distinct  and  framed  picture.     Wal- 
smgham  too  entered  eagerly  into  this  study,  but 
often  also  spoke  to  Maria,  in  a  strain  she  better 
sympathized  with,  of  the  artificial,  technical  cha- 
racter of  all  such  attempts,  and  how  they  confess 
our  incapacity  to  apprehend  and  represent  the 
unity  of  nature  as  a  whole,  and  so  endeavour  to 
impress   a  fictitious  unity  on  some  smaller  and 
more  manageable  part.     She  was  full  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  said  that  a  forest  was  to  her  imperish- 
able fairy-land. 

After  a  ride  of  an  hour,  they  passed  out  of  the 
enclosed  park  and  woodland,  and  came  through  a 
deep  green  flowery  lane  to  the  edge  of  a  common 
covered  with  furze  and  heath,  where  they  saw  a 
small  but  very  neat  farm-house,  with  its  farm- 
buildings  close  about  it,  overshadowed  by  three  or 
four  old  elms,  and  appearing  the  ancient  abode  of 
quiet  prosperity.  Maria  was  so  pleased  at  the 
sight,  that  Sir  Charles  proposed  to  visit  the 
fanner,  who  was  his  tenant ;  and  they  were  soon 
at  the  gate  of  the  little  garden  in  front  of  the- 
house.     Under  the  guidance  of  their  host,  they 
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went  straight  into  the  kitchen.  Wilson,  the 
farmer,  had  come  in  from  the  fields,  and  was 
sitting  in  his  brown  arm-ch^r,  while  his  wife 
was  preparing  dinner.  The  man  was  dark-com- 
plexioned, spare,  and  tall,  with  a  keen  and  honest 
look,  which  gained  strength  and  character  from  a 
certain  twist  of  the  face,  drawing  one  eyebrow 
somewhat  np,  as  well  as  one  side  of  his  firm 
mouth.  The  wife  looked  clean  and  kind ;  and  in 
both,  the  ease  and  decision  of  manner,  with  which 
they  received  their  landlord  and  his  companions^ 
were  remarkable.  Sir  Charles,  when  out  shoot- 
ing, had  often  visited  them,  and  now  asked  for 
their  only  son,  James,  who  had  not  yet  come  in 
from  work,  but  was  said  to  be  quite  welL  Maria 
spoke  quietly  and  good-naturedly  to  the  woman, 
who  answered  her  with  sufficient  intelligence,  till 
the  visitors  were  all  surprised  by  the  entrance  of 
a  young  woman  from  another  room.  She  was  a 
tall  and  handsome  country-girl,  in  her  conomon 
dark  dress,  with  her  arms  bared,  and  looking  as  if 
she  had  come  straight  from  the  dairy.  Sir  Charles 
asked  who  she  was,  as  he  did  not  remember  to 
have  seen  her;  and  the  farmer  said  she  was  an 
orphan  niece,  who  had  lately  come  to  live  with 
them.  Ann  blushed  all  over,  when  she  saw  the 
unexpected  company;  and  when  the  blush  sub- 
sided, she  had  a  deep  and  bright  red  complexion, 
which  in  her  was  pleasing,  though  in  a  lady  it 
would  hardly  have  been   admired.     Her  rather 
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square  face  however  was  regularly  formed;  and 
her  dark  eyes  and  hair,  white  teeth,  and  look  of 
good-humour  and  simplicity,  made  her  very  plea- 
sing. Every  one  looked  at  her  with  a  smile,  and 
Maria  with  the  kindliest  goodwill  and  admiration. 
The  landlord  first  spoke  to  her,  and  said  he  hoped 
she  liked  Bumtwood. 

"  Yes,  sir,  very  much ;  uncle  and  aunt  are  very 
good  to  me." 

"  And,  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  James 
is  equally  good  to  you." 

"Yes,  sir;"  and  the  girl  coloured  and  looked 
down. 

"Well,  you  must  not  be  ungrateful  to  him 
for  his  kindness,  you  know." 

Maria  rendered  an  answer  unnecessary  by 
asking  for  a  glass  of  water,  which  the  girl  went 
for;  and  before  she  returned,  James  came  in. 
He  was  an  active,  well-tempered,  and  lively- 
looking  man,  with  less  appearance  of  hard 
strength  than  his  father, — for  he  had  not  had 
so  much  to  fight  against,— but  a  face  and  manner 
that  were  sure  signs  of  truth  and  aiFectionateness. 

"  That  scene,"  said  Walsingham,  after  they 
were  all  on  horseback  again,  ^^is  a  complete 
Idyl.  There  are  people  whose  aspect  and  manner 
give  one  at  once  so  satisfying  an  image  of  active, 
cheerful  life,  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  cir- 
cumstances, that  one  feels,  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
or  their  minds   would  be  to  spoil  the  whole; 
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and  if  you  suppose  both  changed,  it  becomes 
not  an  altered,  but  a  totally  different  thing. 
Those  people,  without  knowing  it,  are  a  perfect 
representation  of  nature  and  life,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  attempt  to  be  anything  other  than  what 
they  are.  The  mere  limits  of  the  family  mark 
them  out  as  distinctly  as  a  poet  could  desire;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  in  constant  living 
combination  with  all  the  world  in  which  they 
act,  and  with  a  whole  hmnan  neighbourhood. 
But  if  you  tried  to  make  them  reflect  more 
widely,  or  to  feel  more  earnestly,  you  would 
introduce  confusion  and  anxiety  among  them.'' 

"If  all  there,^'  said  Maria,  "be  as  peaceful 
as  it  looks,  I  cannot  imagine  it  to  have  become 
and  continued  so,  except  by  means  of  religious 
faith  and  principle;  and  surely  no  feelings  or 
reflections  of  any  other  kind  could  raise  them  so 
high  as  that." 

"  Probably,"  replied  Walsingham,  "  their  faith 
is  a  mere  dutifiil,  warm-hearted  acquiescence  in 
things  that  they  as  little  understand,  as  if  their 
Bible  were  still  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  And 
well  for  them  that  it  is  so.  What  vain  self- 
upbraidings  and  fears,  and  images  of  fancied 
good  and  evil,  would  press  on  and  destroy  their 
quiet  hearts,  if  you  could  awaken  self-conscious- 
ness in  them,  and  make  them  dream  of  conver- 
sions, beatitudes,  and  perditions !" 

Maria  looked  down,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice, 
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but  very  earnestly,  while  she  said:  "  Surely, 
however  little  they  may  understand  their  faith, 
it  must,  if  they  have  it  at  ail,  be  essentially  the 
same,  and  produce  the  same  fruits  in  their  hearts 
as  in  the  most  intelligent  and  expanded  Chris- 
tians." 

Maria  blushed  deeper  and  deeper  while  saying 
this;  for  she  felt  herself  engaged  unawares  in  a 
dispute  with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  her 
contemporaries.  But  he  only  answered,  with  a 
bland  smile:  "I  fear  we  often  deceive  ourselves 
by  using  the  same  word  for  very  different  things; 
and  perhaps  yiztVA  is  one  of  them.  In  a  wise  man 
it  means  knowledge,  in  a  foolish  one  ignorance." 
He  then  turned  to  Sir  Charles,  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  tell  them  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
family. 

"I  have  been  thinking,"  he  replied,  **how 
little  we  can  trust  appearances,  such  as  those 
which  you  and  Miss  Lascelles  have  been  talking 
of.  So  far  are  the  Wilson  family  from  the  quiet 
and  happy  existence  you  imagined,  they  met 
with  a  domestic  misfortune  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  which  seemed  likely  to  kill  both  the 
&ther  and  mother.  Besides  the  son  whom  you 
saw,  they  had  an  only  daughter,— a  small,  de- 
licate-looking, pretty,  blue-eyed  girl.  She  seemed 
only  eighteen  or  nineteen,  but,  I  believe,  was 
in  reality  of  age,  when  she  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  man   who   was  private  tutor  in 
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a  family  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  a  few 
months'  acquwitance  she  was  persuaded  to  go 
off  ¥rith  him.  It  was  said  that  they  were  secretly 
married;  but  from  that  time  to  this  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  either  of  them." 

**Ahr  said  Walsingham;  "I  dare  say  he 
talked  sentiment  and  speculation  to  her,  and 
turned  her  head  with  the  uncongenial  element 
Had  she  fallen  in  love  with  a  former's  son,  who 
had  never  thought  beyond  his  calling,  no  harm 
could  have  happened." 

Maria  said  nothing,  but  she  thought, — Had 
she  been  a  person  of  religious  principle,  she  would 
not  have  defied  her  parents  in  such  a  matter, 
nor  run  the  risk  of  breaking  their  hearts;  and 
religion  might  have  enlarged  her  mind  as  effec- 
tually as  her  lover's  philosophy. 


Chapter  VL 


^FHE  afternoon  of  the  following  day  was  so 
rainy,  that  none  of  the  party  could  leave  the 
house;  and  several  of  them  were  assembled  in 
the  large  and  noble  library.  Walsingham  talked 
to  Maria,  and  evidently  felt  much  pleasure  in 
drawing  out  her  clear  and  strong  sense  for  all 
that  had  lain  within  her  sphere.  At  first  she 
had  been  a  little  afraid  of  him;  for  genius  is  a 
power  which,   till  we  become  familiar  with  it, 
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has  something  that  disturbs^  nay  repels,  as  well  as 
fascinates.  But  she  possessed  herself  too  deeply 
for  this  to  last,  and  was  too  open  to  all  higher 
impressions,  not  to  be  won  by  his  calm  and  ma^ 
nifold  expressiveness. 

Miss  Constable,  who  was  near,  then  said: 
"  How  tiresome  this  rain  is !  I  wish  one  could 
have  a  world  without  rain  I" 

A  man  of  science,  who  was  standing  by,  im- 
mediately began  to  explain  learnedly,  how  im- 
possible this  would  be,  without  changing  all  the 
other  characters  of  the  globe  as  to  its  atmosphere 
and  productions. 

Walsingham  turned  smiling  to  Maria  and 
said ;  *^  In  truth  we  can  form  no  complete  and 
consistent  picture  of  any  other  state  of  existence 
than  this,  nor  construct  the  ideal  of  any  fairer 
world." 

"  Do  you  think  this  state  of  existence  complete 
and  consistent?  It  seems  to  me  full  of  endless 
contradictions  ?" 

"  Our  business  here  is  precisely  that  of  re- 
moving or  reconciling  these,  and  rounding  off 
our  life  into  as  smooth  and  large  a  circle  as 
possible." 

"  I  cannot  get  over  the  feeling  that  the  work 
is  hopeless  here,  and  that  we  can  never  be  at 
peace  but  by  trying  to  grow  out  of  our  natural 
state  into  a  totally  different  and  far  higher  and 
purer  one." 
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^*  But  can  yon  form  any  distinct  image  of  such 
a  state,  with  all  its  suitable  outward  accompani* 
ments?  They  must  be  only  fragments  and 
shadows  of  what  we  see  abont  us  here.  One 
swallow,  you  know,  does  not  make  a  summer; 
nor  will  one  picture  of  an  angel  with  white  wings 
and  a  diamond  crown  fill  up  the  notion  of  an 
eternal  heayen." 

"  Perhaps  we  cannot  frame  any  such  ideal  as 
you  speak  of.  I  am  sure  I  cannot.  But  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  surely  in  human  nature 
a  want  of  a  higher  life  than  that  of  mere  labour 
and  pleasure.  We  cannot  say  exactly  in  what 
forms  that  life,  if  it  were  all  in  all,  would  clothe 
itself.  But  it  would  be  misery  and  despair  to 
give  up  the  hope  of  it.** 

"1  believe  that  whatever  it  really  promises 
of  good,  is  attainable  now  by  due  cultivation, 
and  that  too  in  a  real  world,  which  perfectly 
suits  us,  and  which  we  may  daily  better  under- 
stand, rule,  and  embellish." 

"I  cannot  even  wish  to  subdue  the  longing 
after  a  blessedness,  for  which  this  world  affords 
no  adequate  image  and  no  congenial  home." 

"  I  fear  it  is  this  vague  longing  f6r  that  which 
we  can  do  nothing  to  realize,  that  renders  aD 
our  efforts  uncertain,  sad,  and  fruitless.  Believe, 
that  here,  on  this  earth,  is  our  true  heaven;  and 
we  can  make  it  so.  Thus  too  only  c^n  we. 
escape  all  the   inward  struggle   and  convulsion 
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between  the  inevitable  Actual  and  a  Possible 
never  to  be  attained." 

"No  doubt  you  would  cut  the  knot  then: 
but  is  there  not  still  a  thread  which  unites  us 
to  the  hope,  vague  and  colourless  as  it  is,  of  a 
nobler  being  in  a  more  appropriate  scene  ?" 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Walsingham,  with  his  tranquil 
smile.  "For  my  part  I  only  hope  at  present 
that  you  will  not  send  me  away  from  you,  to 
look  for  any  happier  ideal  position.  I  am  con- 
tented where  I  am.^' 

Maria  too  smiled  faintly,  but  said  nothing. 
After  a  pause  Walsingham,  who  had  looked 
down  as  if  in  thought,  went  on;  "In  fact  by 
our  careless  indolence  we  lose  the  advantages 
we  might  enjoy ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  dream 
of  those  which  are  impossible.  We  will  not 
walk,  because  it  is  less  trouble  to  dream  of  flying. 
No  wonder  we  make  little  of  our  lives  compared 
with  their  capacities,  when  so  few  ever  consider 
of  what  they  are  capable.  The  world  we  live 
in  is  to  most  of  us  so  mean,  dim,  and  narrow, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  our  sight  would  serve  us 
for  no  better  purpose  than  the  blind  man's  string 
and  dog,  namely,  to  keep  us  out  of  ponds  and 
ditches." 

Here  Miss  Harcourt  exclaimed,  "  Dear  me ! 
what  strange  ideas  I  I  am  sure  they  would  never 
have  struck  me." 

Hastings  had  been  listening  for  some  minutes 
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to  the  conversation,  which  he  now  took  up 
thus:  ^^For  my  part,  I  am  of  Miss  Lascelles'e 
mind.  I  confess  I  think  one  always  feels  the 
want  of  a  change  after  a  few  weeks'  residence 
in  one  place ;  and  I  suppose,  when  I  have  seen 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, — by  the  way,  I 
mean  to  go  there  next  week, — I  shall  want  to 
embark  for  one  of  the  planets,  or  take  a  flight 
to  the  moon." 

**I  hope,"  said  one  of  the  younger  men,  "if 
you  imitate  Astolpho  in  that,  you  will  not  bring 
back  any  of  the  foolish  brains  that  are  kept  there. 
We  have  enough  here." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "you  would  at 
last  be  tired  there,  and  wish  yourself  once  more 
in  England.  Now  I  am  content  to  begin  by 
staying  here." 

Hastings  answered :  "  I  know  no  country  I 
tire  of  so  soon  as  England.  All  the  bold  fresh 
character  of  men  is  worn  away  by  conventional 
refinement;  and  life  is  smothered  under  a  heap 
of  comforts.  One  learns  something  by  lying  in 
wait  among  the  rocks,  with  a  rifle  in  one  hand, 
and  an  Indian  chief  as  companion,  when  a  herd  of 
a  thousand  bisons  rush  over  the  plain  to  the  banks 
of  some  great  river,  and  beast  after  beast,  squadron 
after  squadron,  plunge  with  a  crash,  and  swim  to 
fresh  pastures ;  or  when,  in  the  wide  solitude,  one 
finds  the  hut  of  some  Indian  girl,  perhaps  the  last 
survivor  of  her  tribe,  who  has  escaped  from  the 
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massacre,  and  lived  for  a  year  alone  on  the  animals 
she  has  trapped,  singing,  while  she  sews  their  skins 
into  clothes,  some  melancholy  song  of  the  old 
days;  or  when  one  falls  in  at  some  haunt  of 
Asiatic  horsemen  with  an  old  hermit,  who  has 
lived  as  a  devotee  perhaps  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  and,  lifting  his  eyelids  with  his  fingers  to 
look  at  you,  thinks  the  first  European  he  sees 
must  be  some  spirit,  whom  he  has  met  with  before 
in  a  previous  state  of  existence ;  when  perhaps  too 
the  next  hour  you  have  to  fight  your  way  with  a 
troop  of  Kurds  through  an  ambush  of  robbers, 
and  must  ride  for  twenty-four  hours  without 
stopping,  with  your  hand  on  your  pistol,  if  you 
would  escape  alive." 

Walsingham  said  quietly:  '^You  stated  that 
one  learns  something  in  this  way.  Pray,  what 
does  one  learn  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  school-learning  perhaps !  but  one  gets 
new  notions  and  images  into  one's  head.  You 
know  the  world  better,  and  mankind,  and  what 
yourself  can  endure  and  do." 

"Perhaps  all  this  may  be  learned  more  accu- 
rately and  deeply  in  the  midst  of  our  ordinary 
Kfej  if  we  will  only  keep  our  eyes  open,  and  be 
always  striving  and  shaping.  As  to  endurance,  a 
life  of  action  among  men  will  always  bring  suffi- 
cient trial, — ^most  perhaps  to  the  mind,  where 
^east  to  the  muscles." 

"Ah,  so  be  it  for  those  who  like  it.     I  am 
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never  so  cheerful  and  so  much  at  ease,  as  when 
there  is  danger  in  the  way,  and  enterprise  and 
novelty  to  lead  me  on.  It  does  not  seem  worth 
while  to  take  all  the  pains  you  speak  of  about  so 
commonplace  an  existence  as  ours  is  here." 

"  Surely  no  existence  is  commonplace  to  him 
who  lives  with  uncommon  aims.  The  meanest 
work,  carried  on  with  insight  and  hope,  with  a 
feeling  of  the  Beautiful,  and  with  reference  to  the 
Whole,  of  which  we  are  parts,  becomes  large  and 
important.  Sophocles  writing  his  tragedy,  and 
the  flame  by  the  light  of  which  he  saw  to  write, 
each  was  working  in  its  vocation.  But  if  the 
lamp  had  flared  about,  and  set  the  tragedy  on 
fire,  and  then  the  house,  it  had  better  been  extin- 
guished at  first.  All  that  is  essential  in  romance, 
lies  diffused  throughout  ordinary  life,  which,  for 
those  who  live  worthily,  culminates  to  creative 
art.  A  dew-drop  is  water  as  fresh  as  Hippocrene 
or  Niagara." 

^^  It  is  no  amusement  to  me  to  play  at  taking 
brass  counters  for  gold.'' 

"  Ay,  but  what  if  we  could  turn  them  to  purer 
gold  than  ever  came  from  the  mine  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better  worth  while  to  stay  at  home  and 
learn  that  art,  than  to  spend  years  in  gathering 
yellow  sand,  and  find  perhaps  at  last  that  it  is 
worthless?  Children  hoard  counters  as  if  they 
were  coin.  But  men  too  often  throw  away  the 
true  coin  as  if  they  were  counters." 


r 
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Several  of  the  company  had  now  gathered 
round  the  little  group.  Sir  Charles  was  pleased 
that  so  celebrated  a  man  as  Walsingham  spoke  so 
freely  and  earnestly  in  his  house.  Remembering 
that  his  reading  was  much  admired^  he  now  came 
to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would  read.  Wal- 
singham, whom  Maria's  presence  seemed  to  have 
lured  onward  and  unfolded,  looked  at  her,  caught 
her  eye,  which  sparkled  at  the  proposal,  and, 
taking  down  a  volume  from  the  bookcase,  read 
the  following  narrative. 


Chapter  VII. 


"TT7HEN  I  was  in  Italy  some  years  ago,  I 
knew  a  young  Englishman,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  seeking  places  to  reside  in,  little 
frequented  by  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  lover 
of  solitude  and  study,  and  addicted  to  reverie ; 
and  much  of  his  life  was  a  gentle  and  shimmering 
dream,  that  glided  to  the  music  of  romantic  tra- 
ditions. At  the  time  I  now  refer  to,  he  had 
selected  as  his  abode  one  of  the  deserted  palaces 
of  the  Venetian  nobility  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta.  But  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
owners  to  interrupt  his  solitude ;  for  he  had  hired 
it  from  the  steward  to  whom  their  affairs  were 
entrusted.     Though  it  was  much  out  of  order,  it 
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had  attracted  his  fancy  from  having  a  gallery  of 
pictures,   chiefly  portraits,   still   remaining,  and 
in  good  preservation.     There  was  also  a  large 
neglected  garden,  with  a  terrace  along  the  river; 
and  in  its  shady  overgrown  walks  the  Englishman 
sat  or  wandered  for  many  hours  of  the  day.    But 
he  also  spent  much  time  in  the  picture-galleiy, 
conversing  with  the  grave  old  senators,  saturating 
his  mind  with  the  colours  of  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo 
Veronese,  and,  like  a  modem   Paris,  contemphh 
ting  the  goddesses  of  Titian's  pencil.     But  there 
was  one  picture  which  gradually  won  his  heart. 
It  was  a  portrait  by  Giorgione  of  a  young  Vene- 
tian lady ;  and  the  old  servant  of  the  house  called 
her  La  Celestina.      She  had  the  full  luxurious 
Venetian   form;    but,   unlike   any  of  the   other 
female  portraits,  there  was  a  profusion  of  rather 
light  brown  hair  flowing  down  her  back,  as  one 
sees  in  some  of  the  early  Italian  pictures  of  the 
Virgin ;  and  the  sunny  stream  fell  from  a  wreath 
of  bay  leaves.     Her  dress  was  of  dark  green  silt 
An  antique  bust  of  an  old  man  stood  on  a  table 
before  her;  and  her  right  hand  and  raised  fore- 
finger seemed  to  indicate  that  both  she  and  the 
spectator  on  whom  her  divine  eyes  were  fixed^ 
must  listen  to  some  expected  oracle  from   i3». 
marble  lips.     She  might  have  served  as  a  lovely 
symbol  of  the  fresh  present  world  listening  to  the 
fixed  and  Sibylline  past.     Her  eyes  w^e  harffi 
and  dark,  but  not  lustrous:  they  seemed  rather 
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heavy,  with  an  inward  thoughtful  melancholy,  as 
if  there  were  something  in  her  situation  or  cha- 
racter more  solemn  than  her  years  or  circum- 
stances could  have  led  one  to  expect.  There  was 
no  tradition  however  of  her  story,  except  that  she 
was  a  daughter  of  the  family  which  still  possessed 
the  palace  and  the  picture,  and  that  she  had  died 
in  early  life. 

"Before  this  figure    the    young  Englishman 
would  remain  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  en- 
deavouring to  shape  out   some  distinct  view  of 
her  being  and  story.     This  was  idle  work,  as  it 
led  him  to  no  definite  and  lasting  creation ;  but 
it  occupied  him  for  the  time  as  well  as  anything 
else  that  he  was  likely  to  have  done.     By  and  by 
he  had  the  chamber  next  to  that  part  of  the  gallery 
where  the  picture  was,  arranged  as  his  bedroom, 
that  so  he  might  be  near  his  incorporeal  mistress 
even  during  the  hours  of  sleep.     One  night,  soon 
after  this  change,  while  he  was  lying  in  bed  and 
musing  of  Celestina,  he  thought  he  heard  a  noise 
in  the  gallery  consecrated  to  her,  low  voices,  and 
a  light  step.     He  felt,  I  believe,  nay  cherished 
some  dash  of  superstitious  fear  in  his  character ; 
and  he  did  not  rise  to  examine  into  the  matter. 
The  next  night  was  that  of  the  full  moon;  and 
again  he  heard  the  same  sound;  and  again  for  the 
third  time  on  the  night  following.    Then  it  ceased; 
ftnd  for  some  days  he  was  in  much  perplexity. 
The  gallery  by  day-light  presented  no  appearance 
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of  change.     He  brooded  over  the  remembrance, 
whether  founded  in   fact  or  imagination,  till  it 
struck  him  that  perhaps  there  was  a  connexion 
between  the  sounds  and  the  age  of  the  moon 
when  they  were  heard,  and  that,  if  so,  they  might 
possibly  return  at  the  next  corresponding  period. 
He  grew  thin  and  nervous  with  anxiety,  and 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  endeavour  to  clear  np 
the  secret.     The  night  before  the  full  moon  came, 
and  with  it  the  sounds ;  the  light  whispers  mur- 
mured and  sang  along  the  high  walls  and  ceilings; 
and  the  steps  flitted  like  fairies  from  end  to  end 
of  the  galleries.     But  even  now  he   could  not 
resolve  to  part  with  the  tremulous  pleasure  of 
the  mystery.     The  following  night,  that  of  the 
full  moon,  he  felt  worn-out,  fretted,  and  despe- 
rate.    Again  the  sounds  were  heard;  the  doors 
opened  and  closed;   the   steps  throbbed  in  his 
heart ;  the  indistinguishable  words  flew  on,  till  he 
caught  the  name  of  Celestina  in  a  low  but  clear 
tone.     He  seized  a  sword  and  stepped  silently  to 
a  door  near  him,  which  opened  into  the  gallery, 
and  was  in  deep  shadow.     Unclosing  it  slowly, 
he  looked  down  the  long  room ;  and  there,  oppo- 
site the  place  of  the  well-known  picture,  stood,  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  Celestina  herself  upon  the 
floor.     The  right  hand  was  raised  like  that  on  the 
canvass,  as  if  to  listen;  and  the  eyes  were  looking 
earnestly  into  the  depth  of  gloom  which  hid  Ae 
Englishman.     He  let  fall  his  sword,  let  go  the 
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door,  which  closed  before  him ;  and,  when  he  had 
courage  to  open  it  again,  the  gallery  was  empty, 
and  the  still  clear  light  fell  only  on  a  vacant 
surface. 

"  The  consequence  of  this  event  was  a  severe 
illness ;  and  a  friend  and  fellow-countryman  was 
sent  for  from  Venice  to  attend  his  sick  bed.  This 
visitor  gradually  obtained  an  outline  of  the  facts 
from  the  sufferer,  and  then  applied  to  the  old 
Italian  servant  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
explanation*  But  he  stoutly  denied  all  knowledge 
of  anything  that  could  throw  light  on  the  matter. 
Next  day  the  friend  found  upon  his  table  a  slip  of 
paper,  on  which  was  written,  in  a  beautiftil  female 
hand,  a  request  that  he  would  present  himself  in 
the  eastermost  arbour  of  the  garden  at  the  hour  of 
the  siesta.  Of  course  he  did  so,  and  found  a  lady 
in  a  dark  dress,  closely  veiled.  She  said,  in  fine 
Italian,  that  she  had  begged  to  see  him,  in  order 
to  repair  the  mischief  which  had  been  aocidentally 
done.  *  My  father,'  she  said,  *  the  owner  of  this 
palace,  is  of  a  proud  but  impoverished  Venetian 
family.  His  son  is  an  officer  in  an  Austrian 
Regiment,  which  has  been  stationed  for  some 
years  in  Hungary ;  and  I  am  the  old  man's  only 
companion.  He  is  a  little  peculiar  and  eccentric 
in  his  habits  and  character ;  and  all  his  strongest 
feelings  are  directed  towards  the  memory  of  his 
ancestors,  whose  abode  is  now  occupied  by  your 
friend.     Nothing  but  necessity  would  have  in* 
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daced  him  to  let  it  to  a  stranger,  and  to  reside  in 
the  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  which  we 
now  inhabit.  He  still  perpetuailj  recurs  to  the 
traditional  stories  of  his  family's  former  great- 
ness; and  it  is  a  favourite  point  of  belief  with 
him,  that  his  daughter  closely  resembles  the 
Celestina  whose  picture  is  in  the  gallery,  and 
whose  name  she  bears.  Owing  to  this  &ncy,  he 
is  never  satisfied  unless  he  sees  her  dressed  in 
imitation  of  the  idolized  portrait.  But,  as  he  no 
longer  inhabits  the  house,  and  does  not  choose  to 
present  himself  to  its  occupier  in  a  light  which  he 
considers  so  imworthy,  he  could  gratify  his  love 
for  the  pictures  only  by  visiting  tlSm  at  night,  at 
a  time  when  the  moon  affords  a  light,  by  which, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  his  ancestors  appear  to  him 
distinct  and  beautiful  beings.  Nor  could  he  be 
long  contented  with  this  solitary  pleasure,  but 
insisted  that  I  should  accompany  him.  We  have 
more  than  once  entered  through  a  door  from  the 
gardens;  and  it  was  on  the  last  of  these  occasionfi 
that  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise;  and,  while  I 
listened,  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  was 
opened,  and  then  violently  closed  again.  On  this 
alarm  we  immediately  escaped  as  we  had  entered; 
and  the  strange  consequences  to  your  friend  have 
caused  me  much  regret.  We  heard  of  his  illness 
from  our  old  servant  Antonio,  the  only  person 
who  knew  of  our  nightly  visits.  To  convince 
you  that  this  is  the  whole  secret,  I  have  put  on 
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the  dress  I  then  wore;  and  you  shall  judge  for 
yourself  of  my  resemblance  to  the  picture.' 

"  So  saying,  she  threw  aside  her  veil  and 
mantle,  and  sm^rised  the  stranger  with  the  view 
of  her  noble  eyes,  and  of  her  youthful  Italian 
beauty,  clothed  in  a  dress  of  rich  green  silk, 
which  closely  imitated  that  of  the  painted  Celes- 
tina.  Her  hearer  was  amused  by  the  mistake, 
and  delighted  by  her  explanation.  He  ventured 
to  ask  the  lady,  that,  when  his  sick  friend  should 
be  a  little  recovered,  she  would  complete  her 
Idndness  by  enabling  him  to  judge  for  himself  of 
the  beautiful  resemblance  which  had  misled  him. 
She  said,  that  she  would  willingly  do  so,  and  only 
regretted  that,  from  her  father's  turn  of  cha- 
racter, it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  him 
assent  to  any  meeting  with  the  present  occupier 
of  his  ancient  palace.  She  said  therefore  that 
it  must  be  a  private  interview,  and  might  take 
place  at  the  same  spot  on  the  third  day  following. 
Her  new  acquaintance  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Venice,  and  so  could  not  carry  on  the  adventure 
in  his  own  person.  But  the  account  which  he 
gave  to  his  friend,  soon  restored  the  patient  to 
strength  and  cheerfulness.  Immediately  after 
his  companion's  departure,  he  had  the  green  and 
shady  arbour  prepared  for  the  expected  meeting. 
A  collation  of  choice  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  wine 
was  set  out  in  silver  vessels  on  a  marble  table. 
The  ghost-seer,   dressed    according  to  his  own 
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fancy  in  the  garb  of  a  Venetian  cavalier  of  the 
old  time,  waited  for  his  guest,  who  did  not  &il 
him.  He  thought  her  far  more  beautiful  than 
the  picture.  They  sat  side  by  side  with  the 
glowing  feelings  of  southern  and  imaginatiye 
youth.  She  sang  for  him,  and  played  on  a  guitar 
which  he  had  taken  care  to  place  at  hand;  and 
he  felt  himself  gifted  with  undreamt-of  happiness. 
They  met  again  more  than  once,  and  walked 
together  along  the  gallery,  where  he  could  at 
leisure  compare  her  with  Giorgione's  Celestina, 
and  give  lus  own  the  deliberate  preference.  But 
he  was  at  last  dismayed  by  hearing  from  her,  that 
she  was  designed  by  her  father  for  a  conventual 
life,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remnant  of  his 
fortune  exclusively  for  his  son.  The  English- 
man's decision  was  soon  taken.  He  too  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  had  wealth  enough  to  make  for- 
tune in  his  wife  unimportant.  He  gained  the 
&ther's  consent  to  their  marriage ;  and  she  is  now 
the  mistress  of  an  old  English  country-house. 
She  looks  on  the  portraits  by  Vandyke  on  its 
walls  with  as  much  pleasure  as  she  ever  derived 
from  those  of  Titian ;  for  she  now  tries  to  find  a 
likeness  in  them  to  more  than  one  young  face  that 
often  rests  upon  her  knee.  Of  this  new  generation, 
the  eldest  and  the  loveliest  is  called  Celestina." 
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Chapter  VIIL 

TT7HEN  Walsingham  had  ended^  and  replaced 
the  book^  Mids  Harcourt  took  it  down  again, 
and  found  that  it  was  a  work  by  Mr.  Jeremy 
Benthanu  She  turned  the  volume  over  in  help- 
less bewilderment,  and  then  showed  it  to  Maria 
and  to  Hastings.  But  the  poet  turned  from  the 
group,  and  said  carelessly,  "  Those  only  find  who 
know  where  to  look." 

On  the  evening  of  a  following  day,  when  the 
dear  night  had  overspread  a  sky  still  warm  with 
sunset,  and  glimmered  on  a  rill  before  the  win- 
dows, several  of  the  guests  passed  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  terrace;  and  among  these 
was  Maria.  She  soon  left  her  companions,  and 
wandered  down  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  quiet, 
dusky  garden.  She  stood  alone  leaning  against  a 
large  marble  urn,  and  looked  at  the  water  as  it 
glanced  past  her  on  a  level  with  the  turf,  but  a 
few  inches  from  her  foot. 

How  beautifiil,  she  thought,  is  every  drop  as  it 
flits  through  the  light  I  and  how  swiftly  does  it 
pass  to  utter  darkness  I  Fleeting  gleams  in  a 
world  of  obscurity, — such  are  life's  best  joys  for 
those  whose  life  is  richest, — for  all  devoid  of 
Christian  faith« 

She  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  sighed.  Sir 
Charles,  who  was  not  far  off,  though  she  did  not 
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know  of  hid  presence^  thought  he  had  never  seen 
her  so  beantifuL  She  reminded  him  of  one  of  bis 
own  statues  of  a  nymph.  He  came  and  stood 
beside  her^  and  said,  "T^  sky  promises  fine 
weather  for  to-morrow,  I  trust.'' 

"Oh,  does  it?  It  is  very  lovely.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  that  the  present  is  never  more 
beautiM  than  during  a  fine  summer  night ;  yet 
it  always  makes  us  think  rather  of  the  past  and 
the  future.  The  past  too  seems  so  long  an4 
various,  and  the  future  only  one  great  moment" 

"Well,  Miss  Lascelles,  for  my  part  I  never 
was  more  inclined  to  enjoy  the  present,  and  take 
advantage  of  it.  I  have  not  so  often  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  at  Beechurst  as  to  be  able  now  to 
think  of  anything  else." 

*^  Such  a  scene  as  this,  I  should  imagine,  could 
want  no  additions  to  make  it  perfectly  delightful." 

"  Oh  I  I  could  fancy  it  permanently  embellished 
in  a  very  high  degree." 

"Indeed?  I  confess  it  does  not  occur  to  me 
what  is  wanting." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Lascelles,  it  is  I  who  feel  it ;  but  it 
is  to  you  that  I  must  look  for  a  remedy." 

"To  me.  Sir  Charles  Harcourt?  What  can 
you  mean?" 

^'  Need  I  explain  myself  further  ?"  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  take  her  by  the  hand;  "I  hoped 
you  had  long  perceived  how  entirely  my  happi- 
ness depends  on  you." 
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She  drew  her  hand  away,  and  said,  with  perfect 
composure^  ^<  I  assure  70a  the  thought  is  quite 
new  to  me,  and  gives  me  no  pleasure.  I  trust 
you  will  soon  find  some  one  much  worthier  o^ 
your  regard,  and  more  capable  of  repajring  it  as 
it  deserves.''  So  saying,  she  walked  towards  the 
terrace. 

*^  Still  allow  me  to  hope  that  my  future  endea* 
vours  to  merit  your  approbation  need  not  be  in 
vaiil  I  only  venture  to  ask,  my  dear  Miss  Las- 
oelles,  that  I  may  not  be  compelled  to  regard  your 
present  language  as  unchangeable." 

She  turned  round ;  and  there  was  a  pale  light 
from  the  sky  upon  her  face  while  she  anawered: 
^^  Believe  me,  I  would  not  trifle  with  any  one's 
feelings,  however  little  chance  there  may  be  of 
giving  serious  pain.  I  assure  you  that  no  length 
of  time  can  so  far  alter  my  mind,  as  to  make  me 
a  suitable  object  of  your  attentions." 

The  manner  was  still  more  decisive  than  the 
words;  and  he  at  once  replied:  ^^I  can  only  ex- 
press my  regret  then  that  I  have  troubled  you 
on  the  subject,  and  beg  that  what  has  passed 
between  us  may  not  be  told  unnecessarily  to 
others." 

So  highly  cultivated  was  the  lover's  indifierence, 
that,  on  their  return  to  the  drawing-room,  it  was 
impossible  to  suppose  he  had  been  conversing  of 
anything  more  important  than  the  flowers  or  the 
weather.  Maria  was  a  little  more  disturbed,  and 
somewhat  paler  than  usuaL     She  took  up  a  book 
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of  engrayings,  and  looked  for  five  minutes  at  the 
title-page^  which  happened  to  be  turned  upside 
down.  She  thought  how  different  had  been  the 
manner  and  the  words^  the  bursting  broken  lan- 
guage and  faltering  tone  of  Arthur,  and  then  the 
triumphant  tearful  delight,  when  he  had  won 
an  avowal  of  her  affection.  Her  steady  and 
earnest  eyes  and  motionless  attitude  had  a 
strange  look  in  the  midst  of  the  gay,  shifting 
party.  Wabingham  saw  her  from  a  distance,  and 
looked  at  first  surprised.  He  then  glanced  aside, 
with  a  very  slight  expression  of  sarcasm  on  his 
lip,  at  Sir  Charles  Harcourt,  who  was  seated  at 
ecarte  with  a  lady.  His  gaze  returned  swiftly  to 
Maria;  and  his  whole  aspect  appeared  strength- 
ened and  enlarged  by  the  presence  of  a  high  and 
beautifol  image.  In  a  few  moments  she  resumed 
her  self-possession,  and  smiled  while  she  thought 
of  the  formal  and  elaborate  manner  of  her  wooer, 
of  the  look,  the  language  and  the  man,  all  so  far 
removed  from  whatever  she  could  imagine  of  love. 
She  was  soon  asked  to  sing,  and  chose  the  follow- 
ing song,  which  Walsingham  had  that  morning 
written  down  for  her. 

Night,  that  art  so  smooth  and  fair, 
Fancy  fills  thy  boundless  air, 
Makes  thee  more  than  starry  bright. 
With  a  visionary  light. 

Fears  that  trembling  melt  to  bliss, 
Touch'd  by  Hope's  enchanted  kiss, 
Joys  too  soft  and  thin  for  day, 
In  thy  moonshine  opening  play. 
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Night !  so  fiill  of  pensive  nghs; 
Night !  so  clear  with  speaking  eyes; 
Night !  not  high  thy  bosom  swells; 
But,  oh !  peace  within  thee  dwells. 

With  a  murmur  sad  and  sweet 
Spirits  round  thee  dawn  and  fleet; 
We,  while  fond  thy  love  we  woo, 
Feel  that  we  are  spirits  too. 


Chapter  IX. 


C  IE  Charles  Haroourt's  dressing-room  was  fitted 
up  with  effeminate  luxury  and  magnificence. 
He  was  seated  in  it  alone  at  night,  with  a  museum 
of  toys,  trinkets,  and  furniture  about  him,  and  in 
the  midst  of  several  lights  reflected  by  large  mir-r 
rors.  A  headache  had  led  him  to  retire  earlier 
than  usual ;  and  the  splendid  clock  upon  the 
chimney-piece,  the  gilt  statuary  of  which  repre- 
sented Narcissus  at  the  fountain,  now  struck 
twelve.  The  baronet  turned  pale,  and  closed  his 
eyes.  He  opened  them  again  and  looked  up, 
trembling  as  if  he  expected  to  see  a  gigantic 
hand  and  dagger  raised  above  him.  It  was  the 
hour  of  the  charm.  In  that  moment  he  remem- 
bered all  the  story  of  the  last  week,  and  all  the 
previous  life  of  Sir  Charles  Harcourt,  and  at 
the  same  time  felt  and  knew  that  till  seven 
days  before  he  had  been  Arthur  Edmonstone. 
As  a  man  stands  at  the  junction  of  two  converg- 
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ing  vistas,  and  with  a  turn  of  the  eye  can  look 
down  one  or  other,  although  they  widen  to  nules 
apart,  and  sees  the  one  travel  over  hill  and  dale, 
and  end  on  the  summit  of  a  rugged  mountain, 
while  the  other,  between  clipped  elms,  stretches  out 
of  sight  along  a  smoth  green  meadow,  so  he  could 
now  look  back  upon  two  lives,  as  if  both  of  them 
had  been  his  own.     He  could  not  know  these  two 
existences,  as  he  now  did,  without  compani^ 
them.     While  he  remembered  all  that  Arthur 
Edmonstone  had  been,  his  active  and  many-sided 
Ufe,  the  bright  colours  of  feeling  and  imaginatioii, 
and  the  range  of  talent  and  knowledge  that  then 
were  his,  it  seemed,  on  turning  to  the  state  in 
which  he  now  found  himsdf,  that  all  was  ehnmk 
and  withered.     The  outward  clothing  and  attri- 
butes indeed  were  splendid;   but  he  oidy  dis« 
covered  mean  faculties  and  vulgar  aims  within 
his  breast,  and  chiefly  the  wish  to  be  admired  as  a 
patron  and  a  gentleman,  without  any  enjoym^t 
of  the  realities  which  for  him  were  only  conve- 
nient fictions.     He  reflected  also  on  the  strange 
scene  which  had  taken  place  that  evening  with 
Maria,   and  her  cold  polite  contempt;    and  he 
shivered  at  the  thought,  while  he  saw  the  form 
of  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  reflected  in  the  four 
large  mirrors.     For  a  moment  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  be  Arthur  again.     But  he  looked 
at  his  ring,  and  remembered  the  old  man's  warn- 
ing, that,  if  once  he  returned  to  his  original 
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being,  his  privilege  would  be  forfeited  for  ever. 
He  thought  of  a  score  of  different  characters, 
each  of  which  he  should  in  some  respects  like  to 
assume.  But  everything  connected  with  his  own 
station  in  life  now  seemed  to  him  hollow  and 
barren,  and  smitten  with  the  curse  of  Sir  Charles 
Harcourt's  self-contempt.  A  freer,  simpler,  hum- 
bler existence  alone  seemed  really  desirable.  The 
stem  moral  superiority  of  Maria»  and  the  thought 
oi  an  unattainable  union  with  her,  drove  him  as 
far  as  possible  away  in  a  different  direction.  At 
the  same  time^  by  some  trick  of  fancy,  the  bloom- 
ing and  vigorous  nature  of  the  country  girl  vfham 
Ub  bad  seen  at  the  farm-house,  returned  to  his 
heart.  Thus  cutting  short  all  his  perplexities  by 
a  violent  resolution,  he  breathed  upon  his  ring, 
pronounced  the  name  of  James  Wilson,  and  his 
wish  was  accomplished. 

The  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  who  woke  the  next 
morning  at  Beechurst^  was  he  who  had  always 
possessed  it.  He  now  remembered  the  events  of 
the  past  week,  as  if  they  had  been  parts  of  his 
own  life.  There  appeared  no  break  in  his  self- 
consciousness  ;  nor  had  he  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  gap  in  his  existence  which  had  been  filled  by 
the  presence  of  another  person. 
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Chapter  X. 

T?  ARL Y  on  Sonday  morning  James  opened  his 
eyes  in  the  old  farm-house^  dressed  himself 
hastily,  and  went  to  look  after  the  various  matters 
in  the  stable  and  the  farm-yard,  which  even  on 
Sunday  must  be  attended  to.  He  then  returned 
to  the  house  to  make  himself  smart,  which  he 
succeeded  in  by  dint  of  clean  linen,  a  new  blue 
coat  with  large  gilt  buttons,  a  white  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  a  drab  pair  of 
breeches,  and  top-boots.  He  certainly  looked 
very  well;  and,  while  he  gazed  into  the  little 
twisted  looking-glass,  he  even  ventured  to  think 
so,  but  somehow  he  feared  not  well  enough  to 
please  Ann.  She  too,  after  helping  to  prepare 
the  breakfast,  had  put  on  her  best  clothes.  Her 
long  dark  hair  was  almost  hidden  under  a  cap, 
but  still  formed  a  glossy  shade  round  her  forehead. 
The  face  it  crowned  was  as  winning,  as  bright 
health  and  brighter  spirits,  high  complexion  and 
pretty  features  could  make  it.  Nor  did  her 
figure  look  less  graceful  in  the  white  cotton  gown 
with  little  blue  flowers  all  over  it,  which  James 
had  given  her,  and  which  she  had  tied  with  a  blue 
sash.  The  white  stockings  and  black  shoes  set  off 
her  feet,  and  showed  that  her  hands,  but  for  a 
life  of  labour,  would  not  have  been  less  neatly 
formed.     When  at  work,   she  often  sang  half- 
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inwardly  some  verse  of  a  gay  or  sad  song^  and 
still  went  earnestly  about  her  task;  but  when 
resting^  or  at  meals,  and  especially  when  James 
was  with  her,  her  face  was  in  a  perpetual  play  of 
blushes,  and  downcast  looks,  and  hearty  laughter; 
and  eyes  and  teeth  and  cheeks  and  lips  and  soul 
aU  seenaed  possessed  by  some  imp  of  heedless 
merriment.  So  was  it  this  morning.  As  soon 
as  breakfast  was  over,  she  put  on  her  bright  straw 
bonnet  with  its  blue  ribbon,  and  James  his  new 
hat,  and  the  father  his  with  its  brim  at  least  six 
inches  broad ;  and,  leaving  the  mother  at  home  to 
take  care  of  the  house,  the  three  set  out  to  walk 
through  the  fields  to  church.  The  old  man  often 
lingered,  or  turned  a  step  aside,  or  stopped  to 
speak  to  some  of  the  neighbours,  and  Ann  and 
James  could  talk  almost  as  freely  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  wilderness.  The  church  was  more  than 
usually  crowded  with  people  come  to  hear  a  new 
organ  played,  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
kind-hearted  squire;  for  it  was  not  Sir  Charles 
Harcourt's  parish ;  but  Mr.  Musgrave,  the  curate, 
preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  laid  bare  to  the 
astonished  culprits  the  erroneousness  of  the  mo- 
tives that  led  them  to  attend  public  worship  only 
when  some  strange  novelty  attracted  them.  But 
the  Wilsons  were  unwrung,  and  enjoyed  both  the 
organ  and  the  sermon,  except  that  Ann  was  sorry 
for  the  poor  people  who  had  acted  so  foolishly, 
and  were  now  so  severely  reprimanded.     The  old 
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man  pronounced  the  sermon  a  right  good  <»i^ 
and  said  that  their  parson  was  the  best  man  in 
that  oountrj,  only  now  and  then  a.  little  too 
sharp  upon  people's  faults.  In  the  afternoon 
Ann  staid  at  home;  and  the  other  three  went  to 
the  service.  In  the  evening  the  mother  under- 
took to  milk  the  cows,  and  the  father  to  attend  to 
all  other  matters,  while  Ann  and  James  went  out 
to  walk. 

They  strolled  arm  in  arm,  saying  little  to  eadi 
other,  along  the  deep  and  warm  lanes  overgrown 
with  grass,  and  enclosed  between  high  banks  and 
bushy  hedges.  The  nightingale  was  stiU  heard  in 
the  distance.  The  wild  rose  and  the  honeysuckle 
climbed  on  each  hand,  and  were  interwoven  with 
the  flowers  of  the  bind-weed  and  the  nightshade. 
The  perfume  from  the  white  and  purple  clover 
fields  filled  the  air.  Now  and  then  James  caught 
at  a  wild  flower,  and  gave  it  to  Ann,  who  took  it, 
and  only  said  in  a  low  voice,  ^*  Thank  you."  And 
still  they  wandered  on,  till  they  turned  through  a 
gap  into  the  thick  dark  copse.  They  passed  for- 
ward through  the  green  shadows,  broken  here  and 
there  by  some  straggling  beam  of  yellow  light, 
till  they  reached  a  point  on  the  banks  above  a 
little  stream,  glancing  away  under  its  screen  of 
hazel  and  alder.  Here  they  found  the  broad  grey 
table  1^  in  cutting  down  an  enormous  oak-tree. 
On  this  Ann  seated  herself;  and  James  sat  beside 
her.     He  poked  the  ground  before  him  with  a 
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stick.  She  settled  her  nosegay,  and  stuck  it 
in  her  breast.  At  last  he  said,  ^'Ann,  I  have 
something, — something,— something, — ^to  say  to 
you." 

«  Well,— well,— well,— James,  what  is  it?" 

*^  It  is  a  very  fine  evening." 

Ann  drew  a  long  sigh,  as  if  relieved  from  a 
great  fright,  and  answered,  ''Yes,  it  is,  very 
fine." 

**  Our  hay  is  very  well  saved  this  year,  Ann ; — 
and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  here  vdth  you ; — I 
mean,  I  like  us  to  be  together." 

«  So  do  I." 

"Ann,  will  you  marry  me?" 

A  long  pause  followed,  and  then  a  low  "  Yes," 
and  she  hung  down  her  head.  Marble  balconies 
or  silken  pavilions  never  witnessed  a  fonder  kiss 
than  that  in  which  their  lips  united,  as  they  sat 
upon  the  old  oak-stump. 

When  they  retiumed  by  moonlight  to  the  farm- 
house, Ann's  manner  was  much  altered.  She 
went  silently  through  the  kitchen,  where  the  old 
couple  sat,  to  her  own  room ;  and  James  too,  who 
remained  with  his  parents,  held  his  tongue  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
jumped  up  and  told  his  story,  and  hugged  his 
mother  in  his  arms,  and  asked  his  father's  con- 
sent, and  could  not  finish  a  sentence  till  he 
ended  in  a  fit  of  tears,  which  changed  again  to 
laughter. 
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That  night  their  sapper  was  peacefal  and 
joyous,  as  if  it  had  been  a  meal  in  Paradise  before 
the  Fall  of  ^lan. 


Chapteb  XL 


n^UE  next  day  at  Bumtwood  farm  was  strangely 
in  contrast  with  this  Sunday  evening.  A 
letter  came  in  the  morning  to  Mr.  Wilson,  written 
in  the  name  of  his  lost  daughter, — ^for  she  waa 
herself  too  ill  to  write, — entreating  his  forgive- 
ness, and  telling  of  the  loss  of  her  husband  and 
child.  Their  hearts  were  divided  between  joy  at 
hearing  of  her,  and  grief  at  the  thought  of  her 
sufferings.  It  was  immediately  determined  that 
James  should  go  to  London  and  see  her,  and,  if 
possible,  remove  her  to  Bumtwood.  He  set  out 
that  afternoon.  He  wrote  from  London  to  his 
father,  giving  an  account  of  his  sister's  state,  and 
announcing  that  he  would  return  with  her  at  once 
to  Bumtwood.  Ann  also  received  a  letter  from 
him  by  the  same  post,  which  was  the  longest  and 
most  elaborate  composition  he  had  ever  attempted, 
or  she  had  ever  seen.  The  greater  portion  of  it 
ran  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Ann,  I  cannot  be  so  long  away  without 
writing  to  you.  I  reached  London  at  noon  on 
Tuesday ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  day  I  found 
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out  poor  Elizabeth.     But,  as  I  have  written  all 
about   her  to  father,  I  shall  not  say  the  same 
things  over  again  to  you.     I  was  advised  to  take 
a  bed  here  at  the  Black  Bear,  by  Smithfield, 
where  there  are  very  decent,  civil  people,  and  a 
great  many  farmers  and  graziers.     But  some  of 
them,  as  I  am  told,  are  only  these  London  chaps 
dressed  up  to  look  like  us  from  the  country,  and 
80  cheat  us   unawares.      And    clever    knowing 
fellows   many  of  them    look.     I  feel   as  much 
ashamed  when  I  look  one  of  them  in  the  face,  as 
if  he  could  see  through  me  and  knew  I  was  never 
in  London  before.     But  when   any  one  seems 
cross  with  me  for  staring  at  him,  I  take  off  my  hat 
like  a  gentleman,  and  make  him  a  low  bow ;  and 
I  notice  that  then  they  mostly  seem  pleased  and 
good-humoured  like.  But,  dear  Ann,  all  the  farmers 
and  the  forming  men  too  in  our  country  would 
make  no  difference  in  this  big  crowded  place,  if 
they  were  all  here  together.     Dear  Ann,  when  I 
came  into  the  streets  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  I 
thought,  to  be  sure  it  was  fair-day.     So  I  asked  a 
man  who  sat  next  me ;  and  he  said,  '  Ay,  to  be 
sure,  man:    in  London  it's  always  fair-day  for 
fools.     Many  a  one  of  them  comes  here  to  look 
^  for  a  purse,  and  goes  back  without  a  pocket.'    I 
knew  by  his  way  of  speaking  he  was  jeering  me. 
But  another  gentleman  spoke  to  me  milder,  and 
said,  *It  is  always  the  same  in  London;  for  there 
are  people  enough  living  there  to  crowd  all  the 
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fairs  in  England.'  And  so^  to  be  sure,  there  are 
unaccountable  many  of  them,  and  carriages,  and 
carts,  and  drays.  Oh,  Ann,  it  is  altogether  a 
perplexity !  The  coach  could  hardly  go  along  the 
street  for  them;  and  some  of  them  were  long 
things,  like  big  hearses,  only  painted  bright 
colours,  and  fiill  of  live  rich  people.  But  the 
poor  walk  along  the  sides  of  the  streets ;  and  yet 
some  of  them  are  as  finely  dressed  as  lords  and 
ladies. 

^^Dear  Ann,  since  I  came,  I  have  walked  aboul^ 
and  looked  at  the  different  things  and  people;  and 
a  wonder  the  place  is  to  see.  The  crowd  goes 
along  past  one,  as  many  and  as  busy  as  ants;  and 
none  of  them  seem  thinking  of  each  other,  any 
more  than  if  they  were  all  trees  or  stones.  In 
our  country,  and  when  I  go  to  market  or  fair, 
I  know  most  of  the  people  by  look,  and  shake 
hands  with  half  of  them.  But  here  in  London 
I  felt  quite  lonely  among  so  many  who  cared 
nothing  for  me,  nor  I  for  them.  Dear  Ann,  I 
saw  many  scores,  ay,  hundreds  of  fine  ladies, 
some  of  them  riding  in  their  carriages,  with 
their  beautifdl  silk  and  lace  and  feathers,  but 
none  of  them  said  how  d'ye  do  to  me;  and  I 
would  have  given  them  all  in  a  bundle,  and 
their  carriages  too,  for  a  look  of  yours,  though 
they  seem  so  proud  and  high.  I  dare  say  they 
would  be  pretty  much  surprised  at  it.  And  oh, 
Ann,  the  shops!  all  the  clothes,  and  meat,  and 
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wonderful  things^  more  in  one  ehop  than  I  could 
tell  of  in  all  my  life  I    I  have  Been  eggs  enough 
to  fill  our  bam,  and  frying-pans  enough  to  fry 
them  all  at  once,  and  bacon  enough  to  eat  with 
them.     I  do  suppose,  that,  in  the  front  of  one 
ahop^  there  is  glass  enough  to  make  a  glasscase 
for  our  biggest  rick,  and  silks,  and  satins,  and 
shawls,  and  I  do  not  know  what  all  inside,  that 
would  make  a  cloth  larger  than  our  great  rick- 
doth.      There  are  some  big  shops  too  full  of 
nothing  but  boots  and  shoes.      But  no  doubt, 
when   the  King  wants  shoes  for  his  army,  he 
comes  here  and  buys  them;  and  they  must  wear 
out  a  power  of  them  in  those  long  marches,  when 
they   are  going  after    glory,   which  I    suppose 
must  be  all    one   with    walking    against    time. 
Dear  Ann,  I  judge  too,  that  the  King  must  use 
a  sight  of  things  for  himself;  for  I  counted  eleven 
tailors'  shops  that  had    ^  Tailor  to  the  King,' 
written  upon  them.     So  you  may  guess  what 
a  deal  of  clothes  he  wears.     I  saw  too  nigh  as 
many   cake-shops    with    '  Confectioner   to    the 
Eong;'    confectioner  means  a  man  that  makes 
cakes;  but,  if  he  eats  too  many  tarts  and  things, 
and  makes  himself  sick,  there  is  at  least  one 
doctor's  shop  for  every  cake-shop,  with  *  Apothe- 
cary to  the  King'  upon  it.     I  have  been  by  St. 
Paul's  Church  too,  which  is  the  biggest  thing 
in  the  world,  since  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
Noah's    Ark;   and   I    thought   my  eyes  would 
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never  get  up  to  the  top^  it  is  so  high.    It  has  a 

roof  like  a  punch-bowl^  with  a  spike  sticking 

out  of  it.     Only,  I  think,  the  punch-bowl  must 

be  a  good  half-mile  round.     And,  dear  Ann,  it 

is  all  built  up  with  pillar  work,  and  windows, 

so  strong,  that  it  seems  it  would  stand  for  ever. 

Thought  I  to  myself,  I  wonder,  will  that  fine 

place  bum  in  the  great  fire,   that  you  know, 

Ann,  will  bum  down  everythmg  in  the  Day  of 

Judgment.     What  a  blaze  that  will  be!    For  I 

am  telling  no  lies  when  I  say,  that,  if  you  could 

lift  up  the  church,  you  might  set  it  down  over 

Bumtwood,  dwelling-house,  and  bams,  and  trees, 

and  all,  just,  as   I  could  clap  an   extinguisher 

over  your  thimble,  and  room  to  spare  too.     Now 

you  must  know  that,  all  the  while  I  was  going 

along  the  streets,  there  was  such  a  whirling,  and 

a  clatter,  and  a  squeaking,  and  a  buzzing,  and 

a  smoke,  quite  unaccountable,  that  altogether  it 

made  my  head  turn  round  inside,  as  if  it  had 

been  a  miU-stone.     And,  dear  Ann,  I  began  to 

have  all  manner  of  queer  fancies,  as  if  I  should 

never  get  back  home.     And  I  saw  ever  so  many 

black  kings  on  horseback,  stuck  up  in  diflPerent 

places,  and  looking  grander  and  fiercer  than  the 

judge  at  assizes,  just  as  if  they  had  only  to  come 

down  from  the  stone  places  they  were  on,  and 

ride  over  all  the  people  like  a  donkey  among  the 

chickens.     But  I  suppose  they  were  put  there 

to  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
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^^Last  night  an  oldish  sort  of  a  farmer^  that 
the  people  here  tell  me  has  a  deal  of  grazing 
land  down  in  Essex,  sat  near  me  while  I  was 
taking  my  supper;  and  he  says  to  me  quite 
friendly,  *  Young  man,  will  you  come  with  me 
to  the  play?'  So  I  said,  *  Yes  to  be  sure,  when 
I  have  done  this  plate  of  beef.'  So  he  told  me 
to  leave  my  watch  and  my  money  with  the  land- 
lord, all  but  a  few  shillings  for  use;  and  off  we 
went;  for,  as  I  had  had  something  to  eat  and 
drink,  I  was  as  fresh  as  a  colt.  Dear  Ann,  when 
ve  got  to  the  playhouse,  there  was  a  big  paper 
stuck  up  with  red  letters  on  it,  saying  they  were 
going  to  act  *  Woman's  Miseries,  or  the  Victim 
of  the  Heart,'  translated  from  the  French. 
Well,  thought  I,  if  it  is  anything  about  those 
French  that  we  beat  last  war,  it  must  be  good 
fiin,  because  as  how  they  eat  frogs  for  mutton, 
uid  tadpoles  for  lamb.  We  paid  at  the  door, 
and  went  into  a  place  that  Grub, — ^an  odd  name 
isn't  it,  Ann? — ^he's  the  Essex  man, — told  me 
was  called  the  pit;  and  there  we  sat  down  in 
a  big  room  all  full  of  candles,  and  people  making 
noises  and  faces,  and  looking  as  strange  as  could 
be.  Then  the  fiddles  played  very  loud  and 
pretty;  and  then  the  play  began;  and  they 
pulled  up  a  big  doth;  and  there  was  a  place 
behind  it  for  all  the  world  like  the  floor  of 
our  bam.  There  were  gentlemen  and  ladies 
walking  on  it,  and  one  of  them  was  called  Feli- 
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city, — aa  odd  name,  isn't  it,  Ann?  She  was 
to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  immediately ;  and 
it  was  all  settled;  and  she  seemed  mighty  fond 
of  him.  But,  after  she  was  married,  she  came 
forward  close  to  us,  and  told  us  quite  as  a 
secret,  that  she  did  not  like  him  at  all,  only  she 
did  not  say  so  beforehand,  for  fear  it  should 
stop  the  marriage;  but  that  she  liked  two  other 
men  better.  Then  she  said  her  father  was  an 
ungrateful  tyrant,  and  a  Saracen's  head,  or  some- 
thing uncommon,  for  not  having  guessed  her 
dislike,  and  spared  her  de-U-ca-cy, — ^that  was  the 
word, — the  pain  of  telling  it.  So,  to  revenge 
herself,  she  could  do  nothing  but  poison  the 
poor  old  gentleman,  which  I  thought  very  hard 
upon  him.  Then  she  sat  down  on  a  green  seat 
all  covered  with  roses,  and,  dear  Ann,  she  stooped 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  gave  a  great  si^ 
and  said,  'But,  when  that  is  done,  still  I  shall 
not  be  married  to  the  man  of  my  heart,  bi^ 
quite  the  contrary.  Suppose  then  I  also  poison 
my  detested  husband.  Then,  alas!  I  shall  nol 
know  which  of  the  others  to  choose;  for  my 
heart  is  too  tender,  and  cannot  decide  for  either 
of  them.'  Thought  I  to  myself, — ^Young  woman, 
for  all  your  good  looks  and  finery,  I  am  glad 
you're  not  my  wife.  Then  first  her  father  came 
to  see  her,  and  wish  her  joy  of  the  marriage; 
and  she  gave  him  a  glass  of  wine  to  drink  her 
health;  and,  do  you  know^  that  very  wine  had 
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the  poison  in  it.  We  should  never  have  thought 
of  that  down  at  Bumtwood,  would  we?  Then 
he  went  away;  and  in  came  one  of  her  two 
lovers,  and  wanted  to  kiss  her;  but  she  treated 
him  very  properly,  and  would  not  let  him  touch 
her ;  only  at  last  she  whispered  him,  loud  enough 
&r  me  to  hear,  that  he  must  go  kill  her  hus- 
band. 

^^  Just  then  the  other  lover  came  in,  dear  Ann; 
and  as  they  were  both  officers,  and  had  their 
swords  by  their  sides,  they  drew  them  and  fought 
together,  while  the  lady  fell  down  on  her  knees 
and  looked  up  to  the  ceiling.  Then  one  of  them 
was  killed,  and  fell  dose  by  her;  and  he  gave  her 
such  a  look  before  he  died, — O  dear!  Then  she 
got  up  and  ran  to  the  other,  and  put  her  arms 
about  him,  and  said,  ^^Brave  Henry,  you  have 
won  my  heart.'  So  they  talked  about  it  a  bit, 
just  as  if  they  had  been  bargaining  for  a  pig  at 
market;  and  they  settled  they  would  hide  the 
dead  man  under  the  garden  seat  she  had  been 
sitting  on;  and  she  sat  down  on  it  again,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  seen.  Then  the  lover  went 
away  behind  the  bushes;  and  she  turned  up  her 
eyes,  and  groaned,  and  said,  'Now  her  life  was 
a  burthen  to  her;  for  she  had  seen  the  death  of 
the  only  man  she  loved.'  Just  then  her  hus- 
band came  in,  and  wanted  to  talk  to  her  in  a 
friendly  way;  but  she  pushed  him  off,  and  called 
him   a  faithless   monster,  and   an  oppressor  of 
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innocence,  though  I  thought  him  a  very  nice  civil 
gentleman;  and  then  she  upset  the  seat,  in  the 
way  a  cow  upsets  a  milk-pail,  and  showed  him 
the  dead  body,  and  said,  ^  There  is  the  man  I 
loved,  the  true  husband  of  my  heart.  Oh,  that 
you  had  died  instead  of  him  I'  Then  the  lover 
heard  her  speak,  I  suppose,  as  listeners  never  hear 
any  good  of  themselves ;  and  he  came  in  and  said, 
*  What,  ma'am,  was  it  he  you  loved  ?  Perfidious 
woman,  then  will  I  send  you  to  join  him.'  He 
was  going  to  run  her  through  with  his  sword; 
and  I  never  saw  the  squire  angrier  at  a  poacher 
than  he  was  with  her :  but  the  husband  came  in 
the  way  to  save  her;  and  the  officer  killed  him 
instead,  and  said  that  would  do  as  well.  Dear 
Ann,  then  the  father  came  in  with  a  great  many 
constables  and  soldiers  to  carry  the  officer  to 
gaoL  They  got  hold  of  him,  and  took  away 
his  sword,  and  put  a  chain  upon  his  wrist;  and 
then  he  began  to  struggle;  but  it  was  no  use; 
and  they  were  going  away  with  him,  when  the 
father  said,  ^  My  daughter,  some  one  has  poisoned 
me;  I  hope  it  isn^t  you.^  And  he  fell  down,  and 
rolled  his  eyes  about,  and  clenched  his  hands,  and 
died.  Then  the  lady  said,  ^  Alas  I  how  am  I 
devoted  to  misery!  My  destiny  has  made  me 
wretched;  but  my  principles  have  always  been 
sublime.  Henry,  while  you  go  to  death,  and  I 
into  a  nunnery,  know  that  my  heart  has  always 
been  true  to  you.     We  shall  meet  in  a  better 
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worlds  where  it  is  not  a  crime  to  love.  Take 
this  kiss.'  Dear  Ann,  then  the  cloth  was  let 
down  again,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Grub,  '  I  wonder 
does  all  that  come  of  eating  frogs  ?' " 


Chapteb  XTT. 


BEFORE  the  end  of  the  week  James  returned^ 
and  with  him  his  suffering  sister.  She  was 
too  weak  to  stand,  but  was  lifted  out  of  the 
market-cart  that  had  brought  her  from  the  next 
town,  and  was  received  in  her  mother's  arms. 
Her  own  well-known  chamber  had  been  prepared 
and  arranged  with  all  the  little  objects  familiar 
to  her  from  childhood,  the  oaken  cupboard,  the 
wahiut  chest  of  drawers,  the  queer  oval  looking- 
glass,  and  the  pictures  of  Spring  in  yellow  ribbons, 
and  of  a  brown  Abraliam  about  to  sacrifice  a  pink 
Isaac.  The  small  bed,  with  itis  cross-barred  cur- 
tains of  red  and  white,  in  which  the  careless  girl 
had  slept  so  tranquilly,  seemed  like  a  qUiet  grave 
opening  its'  arms  to  receive  the  weary  widow. 
Her  mother  undressed  her,  and  laid  her  down  to 
rest,  and  then  sat  beside  her  and  held  her  hand, 
restraining  her  own  grief  at  the  sight  of  the 
wasted  faded  being  before  her,  while  a  long  flow 
of  tears  came  from  the  daughter's  closed  eyes.  At 
last  she  seemed  about  to  sleep,  but  looked  up 
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feebljj  and  sidd^ ''  Would  my  father  kbs  me  as  he 
did  when  I  was  a  good  child?"  The  mother 
went  for  her  husband,  who  came  in  with  a  tender^ 
ness  of  aspect  such  as  he  neyer  showed  before, 
and,  bending  over  her,  kissed  her  hot  lips  agam 
and  again,  and  murmured,  ^^ Bless  you,  my  child! 
Gt)d  bless  you  I"  ^*0h,  father  1"  she  said,  **can 
you  stiU  love  me?"  His  tears  mixed  with  hers; 
and  when  he  left  her  to  her  mother's  care  she  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

She  dreamed  that  she  was  again  a  child,  ga- 
thering cowsHps  in  a  weU-known  gi^n  meadow 
near  the  farm-house,  and  that  suddenly  she  saw 
two  figures  standing  close  to  the  high  bank,  one 
in  a  white  cloak  with  a  white  hood  over  its  head, 
and  the  other  similarly  dressed  in  crimson.     They 
seemed  taller  than  men;  and  with  stately  looks 
and  gestures  each  invited  her  to  approadi  and  to 
drink  of  his  fountain,  which  gushed  out  of  the 
bank.   The  fountain  of  the  white  figure,  she  saw, 
was  milk;  and  she  thought  that  she  had  often 
drunk  of  that:   but  the  other  stream  was  red 
wine,  which  she  had  never  tasted;  and  she  turned 
to  it,  and  drank  of  it  fix)m  the  bowl  which  the 
crimson  figure  held  out  to  her.     Then  the  white 
figure  sank  down,  and  in  sinking  uncovered  its 
face,  which  she  saw  was  that  of  Mr.  Musgrave, 
the  clergyman;   and  the  cloak  spread  over  him 
and  round  from  him  in  a  circle,  wider  and  wider; 
and  the  white  stream  poured  forth  and  foamed. 
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and  met  it ;  and  the  wbole  turned  to  wbite  snow 
and  ice.  But  the  red  figure  seemed  all  wrapped 
in  red  fire;  and  the  wine-stream  turned  to  fire, 
and  flooded  the  field  arpund  her,  and  beat  against 
the  snow;  and  the  figure  raised  its  hood,  and 
showed  the  face  of  her  husband.  Then  suddenly 
she  felt  herself  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  woman, 
with  her  arms  around  him;  and  her  clothes  caught 
fire  from  him;  and  they  both  burned  together, 
standing  on  a  field  of  fire,  while  the  red  streams 
devoured  the  snow^  and  blazed,  but  without  smoke, 
over  all  the  land* 

Then  a  gigantic  Death,  all  whose  bones  seemed 
icicles,  glided  with  swift  strides  over  the  field ;  and 
his  cold  breath  put  out  the  flames,  and  chilled  them 
through;  and  they  shrank  and  fell  together;  and 
the  Death  took  the  bowl  that  had  held  the  fiery 
wine,  and  filled  it  with  the  snow  that  still  lay  in 
a  patch  around  the  white  fountain,  and  poured  it 
oyer  them  once  and  again,  and  yet  again.  She 
knew  that  it  was  the  silence  of  the  grave,  which 
he  was  pouring  over  them,  till  they  were  buried 
imder  a  hill  of  silent  snow.  But  it  fell  softly  and 
pleasantly  upon  tbem^  and  calmed  their  burning; 
and  so  they  slumbered  in  their  grave,  locked  in 
each  other's  arms;  and  she  felt  that  their  baby 
slept  between  them;  yet  its  spirit  sang,  she 
thought,  at  the  same  time  out  of  a  tuft  of  cowslips 
on  the  bank. 

While  she  dreamed  thus,  a  gentle  smile  came 
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over  her  face,  and  her  mother  knew  that  her  paiss 
had  ceased  for  a  moment. 


Chapter  XIIL 


TTASTINGS  was  an  inveterate  walker;  and  in 
the  course  of  one  of  his  rambles  he  found 
himself,  after   many   hours'  exertion,   wet   and 
tired,  close  to  Bumtwood  farm.     He   went  in, 
and  was  hospitably  received  by  Farmer  Wilson 
and  his  wife,  as  well  as  by  James  and  Ann. 
They  were  going  to  dinnerfand  invited  him  to 
join  them,  but   proposed   that    he  should   first 
change  his  clothes,  which  were  thoroughly  soaked, 
James  offering  to  lend  him  a  suit  of  his  own» 
Hastings  gladly  consented,  and  soon  appeared  in 
the  young  farmer's  Sunday  garb.     He  had  been 
so  used  to  wear  the  costume  of  different  countries 
and  characters,    that   nothing   looked  awkward 
on  him.     James  could  not  help  fancying  that 
the  visiter  appeared  to  much  more  advantage  in 
the  clothes,  than  their  true  owner.    Ann  did  not 
join  in  this  opinion;  but  she  was  much  amused 
at  the  spectacle  of  another  person  than  James 
in  her  cousin's  habiliments,  and  was  constantly 
hanging  down  her  head  to  conceal  a  broad  smile, 
although  she  acknowledged  to  herself  that  Has- 
tings looked  well  and  at  ease  in  his  new  dress. 
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The  wet  clothes  were  hung  tip  by  the  fire ;  and 
the  whole  party  sat  down  to  dinner^  while  one  or 
other  of  the  women  went  frequently  to  the  neigh- 
bouring room^  to  see  how  Elizabeth  was.  Has- 
tings was  delighted  with  his  adventure^  and  ate 
like  a  true  fisurmer^  and  talked  so  as  to  draw  out 
all  the  information  he  could  from  both  the  Wil- 
sons^ often  introducing  a  word  for  the  women. 
He  picked  up  many  facts  as  to  the  peasantry,  and 
the  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking  of  the  country 
people.  He  also  told  some  anecdotes  from  his 
travels,  which  interested  his  new  friends,  and 
made  Ann  open  her  eyes  wide,  and  look  at  him 
as  if  some  preternatural  being  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  well-known  clothes.  He  spoke  of 
African  huntings,  Hindoo  murders,  the  witchcraft 
of  American  Indians,  and  the  roving  robbers  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,— of  volcanoes,  crocodiles,  and 
gold-mines. 

The  mention  of  juggling  and  magic  led  him  to 
speak  of  many  strange  things  that  he  had  known 
of  in  different  countries,  some  of  them  easily  to 
be  explained,  others  apparently  unintelligible,  but 
not  the  less  certain.  He  said,  for  instance,  that 
once,  when  residing  in  one  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  he  had  bought,  and  taken  rather  as  a 
favourite  than  a  servant,  a  handsome  boy,  coloured, 
or  of  the  mixed  race,  and  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  liveliest  and 
most  joyous  spirits,  as  well  as  for  readiness  and 
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deamesB  of  head.    But  after  some  weeks^  without 

any  eeeming  caose,  the  boy  became  melandioly 

and  dully  and  was  e^identiy  loemg  his  health. 

His  master  questioned  him  as  to  the  reason  of 

this  change ;   but  he  would  give  none^  and  i^ 

peared   terrified  at  the  thought  of  confesdng. 

After  much  persuasion  however,  he  burst  into 

tears,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  said  1^  would  tell  all. 

For  many  nights,  he  said,  he  had  always  had  the 

same  bad  dreams,  iir^g  him  to  rob  Ms  master, 

and  leave  the  money  in  a  certain  decayed  tama^ 

rind  tree  near  the  house.     This  advice  was  giyen 

him  in  his  sleep  by  different  figures,  now  by  a 

beautiful  white  woman,  now  by  a  great  negro 

chief,  dressed  in  green  and  crimson  clothes,  with 

a  golden  sword  beside  him;  sometimes  By  cloudy 

gigantic  figures  of  men  and  women  playing  OB 

drums,  and  kindling  great  fires,  in  which  they 

threatened  to  bum  him;  sometimes  by  a  white 

preacher,  with  long  grey  hair,  and  a  book  in  his 

hand,  out  of  which  a  prodigious  bamboo  grew  up 

into  the  sky,  with  a  star  in  the  top  of  it;  and 

sometimes  by  a  number  of  little  rose-coloured 

children,  who  played  round  him,  and  all  sang 

the  same  thing  in  his  ear.     His  master  comforted 

him,  told  him  the  bad  dreams  would  go  away, 

and  gave  him  money,  which  he  desired  lum  to 

leave  in  the  hollow  tree.     A  person  was  then 

sent  to  watch,  who  found  that  the  money  was 

taken  away  by  an  old  negro  woman,  who  some^ 
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times  came  about  the  house  from  a  neighbouring 
estate  to  sell  vegetables  and  poultry.  The  diffi- 
caltj  was  to  conceive  how  the  dreams  could  arise 
in  the  boy's  mind.  In  order  to  discover  this^  his 
master^  without  informing  him^  bored  a  hole  in 
the  partition  of  his  bedroom,  and  remained  with 
his  eye  directed  through  it.  The  houses  in  those 
countries  are  often  not  fastened,  nor  even  the 
■doors  laid  to.  It  was  not  very  surprising  there* 
fore,  that  early  in  the  night  a  faint  sound  was 
heard  in  the  boy's  room,  and  an  old  woman  was 
seen  to  enter,  bent  nearly  double,  and  looking 
like  some  strange  grizzled  baboon,  rather  than  a 
human  being.  She  crept  to  the  bedside,  and, 
after  seating  herself,  and  making  various  signs, 
began  to  mutter  in  a  low  voice  close  to  the  boy's 
ear.  These  were  some  of  the  words  which  th^ 
Englishman  caught:  ^^Now,  white  woman  come 
you  very  booftd  much, — ^tell  you  take  massa's 
money, — ^put  in  um  tree, — ^now  she  gib  you  um 
kiss  very  sweet  much."  And  so  the  old  hag 
went  on  suggesting  image  after  image,  while  it 
was  evident,  from  the  boy's  writhing  and  gasping, 
that  the  words  in  his  mind  took  the  appearance  of 
corresponding  things,  but  did  not  wake  him  &om 
his  painful  sleep.  The  woman  was  seized  while 
creeping  away,  and  put  in  the  stocks,  where  she 
was  shown  to  the  boy  the  next  day ;  and  means 
were  taken  to  frighten  her  from  ever  again  ap* 
proaching  the  house.     The  boy  soon  recovered 
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his  cheerfulness,  but  would  probably,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  intelligent  physician,  be  liable  all 
his  life  to  similar  influences  from  those  about 
him* 

After  this,  Hastings  was  led  to  speak  of  occur- 
rences no  less  strange  which  he  had  experienced 
in  other  countries.  *^  Once,"  he  said,  "  I  made  a 
sudden  journey  from  one  part  of  Persia  to  another, 
in  company  with  several  natives,  whom  I  resem* 
bled  in  my  dress,  beard,  and  general  appearance. 
On  the  last  day  of  my  expedition,  I  rode  for  four- 
teen hours  without  stopping,  and  reached  the  city 
of  my  destination  in  the  evening.  As  we  passed 
through  the  gate,  I  saw,  among  the  crowd  who 
were  looking  at  our  cavalcade,  an  old  man,  who 
seemed  to  watch  me  with  great  intentness.  We 
were  stopped  for  a  few  moments  in  one  of  the 
streets ;  and,  on  my  looking  roimd,  he  was  again 
close  to  me.  After  we  had  settled  ourselves  tcft 
the  night  in  our  khan,  a  large  building  designed 
for  travellers,  while  my  servant  was  attending  to 
my  horse,  and  I  was  about  to  eat  my  supper,  the 
same  old  man  approached  me,  and  asked  if  I 
would  come  with  him  and  share  a  better  meal 
than  the  one  before  me.  I  looked  at  him  now 
more  attentively,  and,  having  before  seen  from 
his  dress  that  he  was  one  of  the  Armenians,  who 
are  natives  of  the  East,  but  not  Mahometans,  it 
now  also  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  of  an  honest 
and  benevolent  countenance.     He  looked  respect- 
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able,  but  not  wealthy.  I  felt  that  I  had  my 
pistols  about  me,  loosened  my  sword,  and  fol- 
lowed him.  We  passed  through  several  streets, 
and  entered  a  small  door  in  a  high  and  solid  wall : 
this  led  us  into  a  court;  and  thence  we  wont 
into  a  garden,  at  the  further  side  of  which  a 
building  stood ;  into  this  we  entered;  and  I  found 
myself  in  a  scene  of  wonder.  The  light  of  many 
perfumed  lamps  showed  that  the  walls  were 
covered  with  blue  and  red  silk  embroidered  in 
gold.  There  were  several  large  ebony  and  japan 
cabinets,  filled  with  golden  plate,  and  with  pyra- 
mids of  cut  and  rough  jewels.  The  carpet  was 
of  brocade,  and  the  cushions  that  lay  upon  it  of 
purple  silk,  worked  with  flowers  in  seed-pearl. 
The  old  man  made  me  sit  down,  and  left  me  for 
a  few  minutes ;  after  which  he  returned  superbly 
dressed,  and  placed  himself  beside  me.  He  spoke 
very  little,  and  seemed  of  a  grave,  if  not  melan- 
dholy  humour.  But  he  had  hardly  given  me  time 
to  wonder  at  his  proceedings,  when  a  train  of 
slaves  came  in,  beautiftilly  clothed,  ^nd  bearing 
water  in  silver  bowls  to  wash  the  hands,  and  then 
a  multitude  of  dishes  of  the  most  delicate  and 
costly  meats.  We  sat  almost  in  silence :  wine 
cool  as  snow  was  brought  to  me,  and  again  the 
ewers  for  washing.  When  we  were  left  alone, 
the  old  man  sighed,  and  said,  ^^  Stranger,  great 
as  may  be  your  wonder,  it  cannot  exceed  my 
confusion.     But  it  is  useless  to  delay  speaking 
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whftt  must  be  told.    I  am  a  mercluuit,  accounted 
the  ridiest  of  this  citjr,  and^  some  have  sidd,  <^ 
Perria.    But  my  wealth  avails  little  for  haf^i- 
neea.     I  have  an  only  child^  a  daughter,  thaa 
wIkmu  I  beKeye  there  are  few  more  beautiful. 
But  all  my  joy  in  her  is  blighted  by  tbe  mis- 
finrtnne  of  the  evil  eye  which  has  fallen  upw 
her.     Her  health  has  long  been  wasting  away. 
I  haye  consulted  many  physicians,  mollahs,  and 
dervishes;  but  none  have  been  of  use   ta  her. 
One,  reputed  the  sagest  of  the  holy  men  in  dl 
the  province,  told  me  three  months  ago,   that 
on  this  day,  a  stranger,   a  Frank,  would  enter 
the  eastern  gate  at  sunset,  that  I  must  wait 
for  him  and  entreat  him,  and,  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  become  the  husband  of  my  daughter, 
the  spell  would  be  defeated,  «nd  she  would  live; 
but  that,  if  he  refused,  within  an  hour  of  his 
daital  she  would  surely  die.     You  see  the  con- 
tents of  this  room,  which  are  but  a  small  part 
of  my  riches:  all  will  be  hers  at  my  death;  and 
more  than  you  now  see  I  would  at  once  bestow 
on  her  as  a  portion.     But,  although  it  is  not  a 
Persian  usage,  I  know  the  marriage  customs  of 
the  Franks,  and  will  show  you  the  damsel  before 
you  decide."    He  then  drew  off  a  curtain  from 
a  door;  and  the  maiden,  who  had  been  sitting 
within,  rose  up  timidly,  let  the  covering  Cedl  off 
head,  and,  with  a  low  bending  of  the  body,  and 
hands  crossed,  stood  trembling  before  me.     She 
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was  beautifiil,  even  to  European  eyes;  but  I 
saw  that  she  was  dying.  I  stooped  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  garment,  drew  the  curtain  before 
her,  and  led  the  old  man  away.  Having  made 
him  sit  beside  me,  I  told  him,  with  many  thanks, 
that  I  could  not  accept  his  bounteous  offer.  He 
looked  at  me  with  fixed  eyes  for  a  fiill  minute : 
then  his  countenance  assmned  an  expression  of 
deadly  fury,  and,  exclaiming,  ^^  Slave,  you  shall 
repent  this  insolence,"  he  clapped  his  hands  thrice 
violently.  Lnmediately  six  or  seven  armed  men 
entered,  to  whom  he  called  to  seize  me.  I  had 
time  to  draw  my  sword;  and,  enraged  at  his 
violence,  while  they  rushed  upon  me,  I  made  a 
blow  at  him;  but  his  daughter,  who  had  rushed 
in  for  the  purpose,  I  fear,  of  saving  me,  threw 
herself  between  us,  and  received  the  blade  of 
the  Bcymitar  on  her  neck.  She  shrieked,  fell, 
and  must  doubtless  have  died  upon  the  spot;  but 
I  could  not  stay  to  learn  her  fate;  for  several 
swords  v^ere  lifted  against  me.  In  the  confusion 
I  fired  a  pistol  among  my  assailants,  dashed  a 
lamp  against  some  muslin  hangings  near  me, 
which  set  them  in  a  blaze,  sprang  into  the  closet 
where  the  girl  had  been,  and  forced  my  way 
through  the  women's  apartments  into  the  street. 
I  left  the  town  the  next  morning,  and  never 
returned  to  it:  nor  can  I  to  this  hour  explain 
by  what  means  the  dervish  had  predicted  my 
arrival  and  its  disastrous  consequences." 
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Chapter  XIV. 

nnO  such  tales  as  these,  while  they  sat  round 
the  fire  after  dinner,  and  the  drenching  rain 
still  fell,  the  Wilsons  lent  an  admiring  attention. 
The  father  in  return  told  some  English  wonders 
of  ghosts  and  omens,  apparently  without  giving 
them  much  credit;  and  he  afterwards  said,  ^^  No 
doubt  there  is  plenty  of  fortune-telling  and  all 
such  nonsense  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
there  is  a  gang  of  gipsies  encamped  at  no  great 
distance."  This  awakened  the  curiosity  of  Has- 
tings; for  he  had  seen  bodies  of  that  dispersed 
race  in  almost  every  country  between  India  and 
England,  and  could  speak  something  of  their 
peculiar  language.  He  enquired  particularly 
where  they  were  to  be  found;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  rain  abated,  he  sent  a  message  to  Beechurst, 
to  say  he  should  probably  be  absent  for  some 
hours,  and  then  set  out  in  search  of  the  tents 
of  the  wanderers. 

He  left  the  little  family  full  of  interest  in  so 
wonderful  a  man.  Poor  Ann,  in  whom  every 
emotion  bubbled  at  once  to  the  surface,  spoke 
twice  or  thrice  to  James,  as  if  she  felt  more 
admiration  for  Hastings  than  he  was  pleased 
with.  His  annoyance  was  much  increased  by 
anger  at  himself  for  having  any  such  feeling 
from  so  absurd  a  cause.     The  family  however 
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all  parted  for  the  night,  apparently  good  friends. 
But  James,  when  alone,  instead  of  going  to  bed, 
sat  and  thought  over  his  visit  to  London,  and 
mourned  his  own  ignorance  and  perplexity  as 
to  everything  beyond  the  small  circle  of  his  daily 
life.  In  addition  to  this  discontent,  he  could 
not  free  himself  from  the  image  of  Hastings, 
dressed  in  his  clothes,  and  talking  of  so  many 
wondrous  things  that  he  had  never  before  heard 
of,  with  a  composure  and  liveliness  to  him  so 
astonishing.  How  large  and  various,  he  thought, 
is  the  world!  and  what  a  brutish  stupidity  is  it 
that  leaves  me  so  ignorant!  What  have  I  to 
describe  to  Ann,  that  she  does  not  already  know 
as  well  as  I?  Impatient  and  unhappy,  he  began 
to  undress  himself.  But,  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  the  whole  of  his  story  as  Arthur  Ed- 
monstone  and  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  blazed  out 
upon  him;  and  he  felt  for  and  found  the  Onyx 
King  tied  to  a  ribbon  round  his  neck.  He  cut 
the  string,  and  put  the  ring  upon  his  finger. 
The  lawyer,  the  baronet,  and  the  farmer,  were 
three  distinct  figures  that  now  came  before  him 
as  his  own,  though  he  knew  that  the  original 
form  of  his  being  was  that  of  Arthur.  Each  of 
these  he  bad  tried,  and  with  each  of  them  been 
dissatisfied.  Neither  of  the  changes  which  he 
had  experienced  had  supplied  that  which  was 
wanting  in  his  original  existence;  and  each  had 
distressed  him  by  its  own  hindrances  and  pains. 
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It  seemed  that  nothing  would  really  supply  his 
cravingSy  but  the  unbroken  freshness  and  vigour 
of  temperament,  the  keen  and  cheerful  courage 
of  a  man  like  Hastings,  finding  pleasure  wher- 
ever there  is  room  for  adventure,  and  striking 
out  adventure  where  others  would  only  discover 
a  dull  routine.  The  figure  too  of  the  man 
dressed  in  the  fanner's  dothes,  yet  in  experience 
and  versatility  so  much  his  superior^  and  awar 
kening  so  strongly  the  alternate  laughter  and 
amazement  of  poor  Ann,  haunted  him  invincibly; 
and,  raising  the  ring  to  his  mouthy  he  pronounced 
the  name  of  Hastings.  The  true  James  was 
restored  to  his  native  position,  unconscious  of 
an  interruption  in  his  lifej  and  the  possessor  of 
the  ring  found  himself  in  the  character  of  Ha^ 
tings^  a  visitor  in  the  gipsy  camp. 


Chapter  XV. 


TTASTINGS  was  lying  on  some  straw,  under  a 
canopy  of  blankets  and  canvass,  with  a  gipsy 
man  and  two  or  three  boys  beside  him,  when  he 
was  roused  by  a  rough  voice  exclaiming,  "  Come, 
my  lad,  if  you  want  to  see  this  job,  you  must  be 
up  and  stirring."  He  then  remembered  that, 
before  lying  down,  he  had  settled  to  accompany 
some  of  the  men  of  the  party,  who  were  in  league 
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with  smugglers^  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  land 
and  run  a  cargo,  whidi,  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
the  nights,  was  at  this  season  a  difficult  under- 
taking. The  party  consisted  of  four  men  besides 
Hastings ;  and  it  was  evident  from  their  tone  and 
manner  that  he  had  obtained  their  entire  confix 
dence.  They  walked  for  two  or  three  miles  at  a 
swift  pace,  till  they  came  out  upon  the  further 
side  of  a  high  bank,  from  which  the  dark  line  of 
the  sea  was  faintly  visible  between  two  cli£^. 
Here  they  climbed  up  a  steep  ascent  covered  with 
toiahwood  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  remained 
BtHl  for  ten  minutes,  till  their  leader  whispered, 
"  Hush  I  all  right  I "  and  pointed  out  a  light  down 
below  them,  apparently  from  a  cottage-window. 
They  then  <^ept  along  a  path  above  the  road  for 
a  hundred  yards,  till  they  reached  a  point  where 
they  again  clambered  down  to  the  highway,  and^ 
after,  crossing  it,  moved  on  in  a  field  towards  a 
stile,  where  they  all  passed  into  the  orchard  of  a 
farm-house,  and  there  found  at  least  fifty  other 
men  assembled  for  the  same  object.  Hastings 
perceived,  by  the  sounds  from  a  neighbouring 
bam,  that  it  was  full  of  horses.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  whispering  among  the  men;  and 
they  evidently  expected  every  moment  to  receive 
the  signal  for  rushing  to  the  beach.  The  gipsy 
leader  felt  his  way  with  his  followers  along  the 
orchard  hedge,— for  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  it 
was  pitch-dark,— until  they  reached  the  house. 
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where  he  spoke  to  a  man  who  stood  leaning 
against  the  door-post.  Hastings  could  not  catch 
much  of  the  conversation^  but  foimd  that  they 
were  disputing  about  him.  Suddenly  the  gipsy 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  pulled  him  towards  the 
entrance,  when  the  other  said,  "  Come  in  then," 
and  opened  the  door.  The  gipsy  and  Hastings 
followed  him,  and  found  themselves  in  a  low 
unftimished  room,  with  a  candle  on  the  floor. 
The  man,  who  was  tall  and  bulky,  and  dressed  as 
a  farmer,  looked  at  Hastings,  and  said,  ^^  Who  are 
you?"  Hastings  answered  that  he  was  nothing 
but  a  wanderer  for  amusement,  who  had  known 
much  of  gipsies  in  his  time,  and  continued  to 
make  friends  with  all  he  met.  The  man  looked 
at  him  with  a  sharp  but  quiet  eye,  and  said, 
"Well,  I  dare  say  you.  are  honest;  but  you  are 
rUBBing  in  the  way  of  mischief  that  does  not 
concern  you.  Go  up  here, — ^and  make  no  dis- 
turbance." 

So  saying  he  opened  a  small  door  at  the  foot  of 
a  narrow  staircase,  and  held  the  candle  to  light 
the  way  up.  Hastings  saw  that  resistance  would 
be  useless,  and  walked  up  the  stairs,  till  he  found 
himself  in  another  small  room,  where  there  was 
hardly  a  trace  of  light. 

He  heard  the  door  locked  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase.  Feeling  about  him,  he  found  that  there 
was  no  furniture  within  his  reach ;  and  his  next 
object  of  interest  was  the  window.     Through  this 
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he  saw  the  grey  line  of  the  sea  and  the  mass  of 
cliff  on  one  side^  but  could  distinguish  nothing 
more.  The  waves  were  plainly  to  be  heard  beat- 
ing at  regular  intervals  on  the  beach.  He  had 
not  spent  five  minutes  in  the  room,  when  he 
heard  a  whistle,  and  then  a  swift  trampling  of 
men  and  horses;  and  the  whole  throng  seemed 
dashing  downwards  to  the  shore.  Then  came 
a  pistol-shot,  and  then  several,  and  then  a  roar  of 
voices.  The  rush  sounded  as  if  returning  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  farm-house.  Again  some  scat-* 
tered  shots  were  fired ;  and  now  Hastings  thought 
he  distinguished  the  voice  of  an  officer  giving 
ciders.  Here  the  tumult  approached  close  to 
him;  and  it  flashed  upon  his  mind  that,  if  the 
smugglers  should  retreat,  and  he  be  found  in  their 
head-quarters,  his  position  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
naval  officer  would  be  very  disagreeable.  He 
forced  open  the  window  therefore,  and  leapt  out 
at  a  venture,  and  fell  among  a  crowd  of  people, 
spnuning  his  leg  so  violently  as  to  give  him  severe 
pain.  There  were  many  voices  loud  around  him ; 
and  clamour  and  curses  expressed  the  astonish- 
ment that  his  fall  had  occasioned.  But  he  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  ask  for  help  in  the 
gipsy  speech ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  one 
of  his  former  companions  recognised  him,  and 
called  another  to  his  assistance.  Between  them 
they  lifted  Hastings  up,  and  carried  him  off  at 
fall  speed  through  the  retreating   hurly-burly. 
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The  king's  men  still  hung  upon  their  rear^  and 
prevented  them  from  relaxing  their  pace.  But 
most  of  the  loaded  horses  had  gone  on  before; 
and  the  remainder  now  dispersed  in  different 
directions  as  the  roads  opened  on  each  hand. 
Still  a  body  of  more  than  a  dozen  men  held 
t(^ther  about  Hastings;  and  twice  his  beareis 
were  relieved.  The  pain  now  became  so  sharp 
that  he  b^ged  they  would  leave  him  at  the  firs^ 
house.  Two  or  three  of  the  leaders  consulted  fcnr 
a  moment;  and  then  they  aU  went  on  agsun  in 
silence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  now 
twilight;  and  Hastings  could  see  that  they  stopped 
at  a  small  gate,  which  they  opened,  and  foUowed 
a  short  brick-paved  path  up  to  the  docnr  of  si 
respectable  house.  They  seated  him  on  the  bricks 
at  the  door,  with  his  back  against  the  door-j)ost, 
knocked  violently  to  rouse  the  iomates,  and  then 
all  ran  off. 

Their  alarum  succeeded  i  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
servant  came  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  accom- 
panied by  her  master,  wrapped  in  a  dressing- 
gown.  When  he  saw  a  man  lying  at  the  door  in 
the  weak  light  of  dawn,  he  enquired  who  he  was, 
and  what  was  the  matter.  Hastings  told  Ym 
name,  and  said  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Charles 
Harcourt,  had  met  with  an  accident,  and  was  in 
so  much  pain,  he  would  beg  to  be  taken  into  the 
house,  and  to  be  allowed  to  reserve  his  story  fwr 
another  time. 


J 
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The  gentleman  aaid  that  his  name  was  Mus- 
grave^  and  that  he  was  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish^  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  tixe  stranger.  He  helped 
to  cany  him  in  and  lay  him  on  a  bed,  and,  on 
hearing  of  the  injury  to  the  limb,  sent  for  the 
nearest  surgeon.  He,  on  his  arrival,  pronounced 
that  the  recovery  was  likely  to  require  several 
days,  during  which  the  patient  must  remain 
where  he  was.  He  also  ordered  the  proper  ap- 
plications. After  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Musgrave 
earnestly  assured  his  new  guest  that  he  was  most 
happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  assisting  any 
human  being  in  distress,  and  that  he  need  b^ 
under  no  uneasiness  as  to  remaining  there  so  long 
as  it  should  be  convenient  to  him.  Hastings  was 
now  a  little  more  at  ease,  and  could  thank  him  for 
his  kindness,  which  he  gladly  accepted. 


Chapteb  XVL 


"ITR.  Musgrave  was  an  unmarried  clergyman, 
whose  whole  look  and  manner  bore  the  im- 
press of  devotion.  Delicacy,  purity,  gentleness, 
fervour  were  combined  in  his  countenance  with  a 
shade  of  pensive  melancholy.  A  thin  ascetic- 
looking  face,  a  high  narrow  forehead,  a  slight  and 
bending  £gure,  and  a  demeanour  of  the  most 
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oarefdl  politeness, — over  these  was  thrown  an  sdr 
of  abstraction,  which  kept  him  apart  from  inti- 
macy with  any  circle  of  society.  The  Bible  waa 
the  world  he  lived  in ;  and  from  it  he  looked  out 
into  the  actual  world,  as  we  look  from  the  earth 
into  the  dim  atmosphere,  or  from  an  island  over 
the  sea. 

Hastings  felt  himself,  he  knew  not  why,  re- 
buked in  the  presence  of  Musgrave,  although 
the  clergyman  spoke  little  to  him,  and  that  with 
the  most  courteous  and  even  friendly  good-wilL 
But,  while  the  traveller  felt  that  his  host  had  no 
sympathy  with  his  pursuits  or  character,  he  per- 
ceived an  elevation  and  self-denial  in  him,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  regard  him  as  an  inferior 
insensible  to  some  higher  kind  of  excellence.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  speak  on  religious,  or,  as  Has- 
tings would  have  termed  it,  professional  topics. 
But  it  was  obvious  that  nothing  local  and  tem- 
porary interested  him  strongly,  and  yet  that  his 
mind  was  most  fully  strained  by  perpetual 
thoughts  of  momentous  importance. 

A  Bible  was  laid  by  his  care  on  a  small  table 
beside  the  bed.  When,  some  hours  after  the 
arrival  of  Hastings,  he  came  to  pay  his  guest  a 
visit,  he  laid  another  volume  beside  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  on  subsequent  examination  appeared 
to  be  a  Prayer-book;  and,  after  he  was  gone, 
a  servant,  who  came  in  with  some  refreshments, 
added  a  third  book,  which  the  patient  found  to 
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be  a  volume  of  Hymns.  In  weariness  aad  list- 
lessness  he  took  up  this,  and  opened  it  at  the 
following  verses,  which  he  read  through,  and 
which  seemed  so  strange  to  him,  that  he  then 
went  through  them  a  second  time.  But  the 
impression  which  they  made  on  him  was  that 
of  a  perplexing  and  enticing  riddle,  rather  than 
of  any  definite  meaning  which  he  could  fully 
grasp. 

See,  through  nature's  blackest  night, 
Shines  a  more  than  sunny  light ! 
Grod,  a  man  by  human  birth. 
Comes  to  die  for  man  on  earth. 

Shouts  of  joy  and  songs  of  love 
O'er  the  captive  sound  above : 
Forth  from  evil's  hopeless  prison 
Man  b  raised ;  for  Christ  has  risen. 

Mount  then  up,  my  soul,  to  God; 
Soar  from  off  this  earthly  sod ; 
Mount  to  God  beyond  the  skies; 
Chrbt  is  risen,  and  bids  thee  rise. 

Fly  this  dreary  stormy  shore; 
Rise  where  Christ  is  gone  before; 
Fear  not  Grod  himself  to  see ; 
Christ,  his  image,  lives  in  thee. 

Face  to  face,  O  Father,  now 
Frowns  no  more  thy  starry  brow. 
Why  should  we  our  Maker  shun, 
Now  thy  life  and  ours  are  one? 

Men  may  dare  thy  light  to  scan ; 
By  thee  sits  the  Son  of  Man: 
Men  may  soar  to  highest  Heaven; 
God  as  man  to  earth  is  given. 
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Tboa  to  OS  in  Christ  art  come. 
Come  to  call  thy  children  home: 
Thou  in  him  hast  left  the  skies. 
Bat  that  we  in  him  may  rise. 

The  dreamy  and  monkish  oddity  of  these 
thoughts  struck  him  as  quite  unlike  anything 
he  had  known  among  intelligent  men,  and  led 
his  thoughts  away  to  the  Parsees  and  Santons 
of  the  East,  and  to  one  or  two  strange  old  frag- 
ments oi  Chiisdan  hymns,  which  he  had  heard 
under  picturesque  and  impressive  drcumstances 
in  Spain  and  at  Jerusalem,  Something  unusual, 
he  knew  not  what,  seemed  clinging  to  him;  and 
he  felt  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Charles 
Harcourt,  to  whom  Musgrave  had  sent  tidings 
of  his  condition.  He  had  now  to  shape  his 
story  as  plausibly  as  he  could^  to  avoid  un- 
necessary ridicule  firom  his  friends.  A  midnight 
ramble  with  the  gipsies  he  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge; and  his  reputation  for  hare-brained 
adventure  was  well  enough  established  to  make 
anything  of  the  kind  credible.  Sir  Charles  pro- 
mised to  send  him  books,  and  to  come  to  see 
him.  But  Hastings  could  not  help  fancying 
that,  under  an  exterior  of  the  most  amicable 
politeness,  his  friend  was  inwardly  laughing  at 
him.  He  felt  pleased  at  his  departure,  and  said 
to  himself,  ^^T\^th  all  his  taste  and  fashion,  he 
is  a  poor  effeminate  creature.^ 

In  the  afternoon  Musgrave  came  again  to  see 
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hinu  The  hymn,  and  the  fancies  it  had  sng- 
gested,  were  seething  in  his  brain;  and  he  felt 
a  little  stronger  interest  than  before  in  the  cler- 
gjman,  who  sat  beside  his  bed,  and  asked  if  he 
could  render  him  any  service*  Hastings  thanked 
him,  and  said,  ''  No/'  He  then  closed  his  eyes, 
and  added,  ^'  It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that 
I  should  be  here  now,  with  you  sitting  by  me. 
The  last  time  that  I  was  laid  up,  it  was  by  a 
wound  received  in  a  lion-hunt  among  the  Cafires. 
I  was  confined  for  three  weeks  in  one  of  their 
huts,  and  attended  by  a  copper-coloured  girl, 
who  had  never  seen  another  European.  She 
sang  the  songs  of  her  tribe  to  me,  in  a  low 
droning  voice,  and  told  me  stories  of  their  chases 
after  the  camelopard  and  the  rhinoceros.  She 
^ke  of  their  charms  against  snake-bites  and 
poisoned  arrows,  and  of  the  powers  of  their 
Amakiras  or  witch-doctors.  Then  she  brought 
me  drink  in  a  calabash,  and  morsels  of  broiled 
sntelope,  and  fanned  me  with  a  fan  of  leaves. 
Even  now,  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  can  hardly 
help  fancying  that  I  am  a  stranger  in  that 
African  village;  and,  when  I  hear  a  step  at  a 
distance,  I  have  the  image  of  that  poor  savage 
girl  before  me  for  a  moment,  though  few  Euro- 
pean footsteps  are  as  light  as  hers."  Musgrave 
seemed  interested,  and  asked  him  about  his 
travels,  which  Hastings  spoke  of  with  eager- 
ness and  vivacity.     As  he  talked,  it  seemed  the 
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round  green  world  was  spinning  under  liiiii, 
while  he  occupied  some  starry  post,  and  looking 
down  described  each  country  at  the  moment 
that  the  real  map  revolyed  beneath  his  eye. 
Cities,  nations,  landscapes,  races  of  animak,  seas 
of  islands,  fleets,  caravans,  and  adventures,  arose, 
and  shifted,  and  passed  away  like  dreams. 

When  he  paused,  Musgrave  looked  upward, 
and  then  at  him,  and  said  in  a  subdued  voice, 
"  In  any  of  your  travels,  Mr.  Hastings,  did  you 
ever  find  peace  of  mind  ?" 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  replied; 
''No,  I  never  sought  it;  I  should  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it  if  I  had  it.  But  I  found 
ever-varying,  never-ceasing  excitement;  and  I 
suppose  that  is  as  much  as  earth  can  furnish." 

''As  much  indeed,"  said  Musgrave.  "For 
peace  we  must  look  elsewhere." 

"  To  heaven?  No  doubt.  But,  while  in  this 
state  of  existence,  I  take  the  best  that  it  can 
supply;  and  that  is  movement,  change,  exertion, 
enjoyment  ?" 

"If  we  have  not  something  of  heaven  even 
here,  I  fear  we  can  hope  for  little  of  it  hereafter. 
Peace  and  life  are  not  at  war  with  each  other; 
but  each  in  the  highest  sense  requires  and  in- 
cludes the  other.  Perhaps  this  is  a  kind  of 
truth,  of  which  in  all  your  travels  you  have  not 
experienced  the  reality." 

"  Certainly  I  have  never  managed  to  be  asleep 
and  awake  at  the  same  time." 
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"Well,  if  I  took  your  own  illustration,  I 
should  say  that  the  true  peace  of  the  spirit  of 
man  is  not  to  be  found  when  it  is  the  slave  of 
its  dreams,  but  when  it  is  the  lord  of  its  thoughts. 
And  this  is  also  the  state  in  which  it  is  most  con- 
scious of  enjoying  the  deepest  and  fullest  life. 
But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  disputing.  I 
only  wish  you  would  believe  that  there  is  one 
r^on  of  human  existence,  in  which  you  have 
not  yet  sufficiently  travelled,  and  which  is  not 
the  meanest  or  poorest." 

Neither  desired  to  continue  the  conversation; 
and  Musgrave  soon  left  Hastings  to  himself. 


Chapter  XVII. 


T'HAT  strange  hymn  continued  to  float  round 
his  pillow,  and  the  image  of  the  clergyman 
perpetually  returned  to  him.  The  traveller  felt 
that,  in  Musgrave's  deep  and  fervent  sincerity  of 
devotion,  there  was  a  kind  of  power  by  which 
.he  had  never  before  been  influenced.  So,  in 
bodily  suffering,  in  mental  disturbance,  and  in 
discontent  at  his  own  inaction,  his  life  went  on 
from  day  to  day.  Sir  Charles  flarcourt  sent  him 
the  books  he  had  promised,  which  were  new 
£afihionable  novels,  and  took  no  hold  of  his  mind. 
Musgrave  passed  an  hour  or  two  with  him  daily ; 

VOL.  II,  Y 
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and  he  could  never  shake  off  the   impression 

made  by  his  manner  and  language.     When  he 

found  this  image  wearisome^   he  could  not  rid 

himself  of  it,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  when 

anything  annoyed    him,   by   shooting    out   into 

action;  for  he  was  confined  by  his  injured  limb 

to  the  room  he  had  been  first  placed  in.     Vexed 

and  fretted  at  a   stillness   so  unlike   his  usual 

life,  he  became   at    last    thoroughly  impatient. 

One  day  he  gave  vent  to  this  feeling  in  words 

of  something  like  displeasure,  while  speaking  to 

Musgrave.     The  clergyman's  pale  cheek  coloured 

slightly;  and,  as  was  his  fashion,  he  paused  for  a 

inoment  before  he  spoke.  He  then  said  to  Hastings, 

that  he  feared  his  society  was  burthensome,  and 

begged  his  pardon  if  it  were  so,  but  assured  him 

that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him 

only  in  the  hope  of  being  in  some  way  useful 

or  agreeable.      The  patient  felt  much  ashamed 

at  his  own  folly,  entreated  forgiveness,  earnestly 

thanked    Musgrave    for   all    his    kindness,    and 

begged  him  to  continue  his  visits  as  often  as 

might  be  convenient  to  him.     Indeed,  he  added, 

his  host's  company  sometimes  gave  him  a  kind, 

of  strange  obscure  pleasure,  such  as  he  had  never 

experienced  but  once  before. 

"  Nine  years  ago,"  he  said,  ^*  I  was  travelling  in 
Armenia ;  and  the  night  fell  while  I  was  examin- 
ing some  noble  ruins  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes, 
with  the  peak  of  Ararat  in  view  before  me.     I 
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secured  mj  horse  in  a  nook  of  the  decayed  and 
shattered  buildings^  and  laj  down  beside  him  for 
the  night,  when  I  heard  .  the  sound  of  men's 
voices  at  a  great  distance  singing  a  hymn,  which, 
to  my  present  recollection,  had  much  the  rhythm 
and  tone  of  one  that  struck  me  in  your  hymn- 
book.  The  singers  were  doubtless  monks  engaged 
in  their  evening  devotions.  I  rose  and  went  a 
few  paces  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  to  listen, 
when  I  saw  a  figure  moving  among  the  ruins,  as  if 
coming  towards  me  from  the  river.  As  he  drew 
nearer  leaning  on  his  staff,  I  saw  by  the  moon- 
light that  he  much  resembled  pictures  I  have  met 
with  of  Saint  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary. 
When  close  at  hand,  he  looked  at  me  intently ; 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  never  seen  so  venerable  a 
being.  He  then  addressed  me  in  the  Armenian 
tongue,  of  which  I  had  learnt  something  from  the 
Mekhitaristes  of  San  Lazaro  at  Venice ;  and  he 
said,  '  My  son,  thou  seekest  many  things  on 
earth;  but  the  one  thing  which  thou  needest 
thou  seekest  not ;  else  wouldst  thou  find  it  with 
less  journeying.' 

"  ^  And  what,'  I  said,  *  Father,  is  that  ? ' 

"  ^  Peace.' 

*^  *  Hast  thou  then  found  it  ? ' 

*«  ^  If  I  knew  it  not,  then,  like  others,  I  should 
not  believe  in  its  existence.  FarewelL  Kemember 
the  measure  of  the  divine  song  thou  hast  heard, 
and  remember  me.' 

Y  2 
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L  moment  n 


*^  He  turned  away,  and  was  hidden  in  a 
by  a  massive  pier.  The  feeling  that  his  presence 
gave  me,  I  have  never  experienced  since  till  I  met 
with  yon." 

Musgrave  seemed  much  surprised  and  confiised 
at  this  remark ;  and  they  parted  for  the  night  on 
very  friendly  terms.     It  was  now  the  close  of  the 
week,  which  Hastings  had  spent  in  a  bodily  inac* 
tivity  hardly  ever  known  to  him  before.    That 
evening  he  employed  hour  after  hour  in  reviewing 
the  innumerable  images  of  the  past,  which  floated 
before  him,  and  sometimes  in  forming  plans  for 
the  future.    At  last  it  was  deep  night;  and  he 
heard  the  clock  of  the  neighbouring  church  strike 
twelve.     The  last  stroke  had  scarcely  trembled 
away  over  the  churchyard,  when  he  recollected 
the  destiny  to  which  he  was   subject^   and  saw 
standing  before  him,  in  the  brightness  of  reality, 
the  different  beings  in  whose  lot  he  had  so  lately 
shared, — Edmonstone,  —  Harcourt,  — Wilson,  — 
and,  lastly,  Hastings.     As  in  none  of  these  had 
he  been  perfectly  happy,  and  as  little  in  his  last 
character  as  in  any  of  the  former  ones,  he  remem- 
bered that  the  power  of  the  ring  was  not  ended  r 
and  with  little  hesitation  he  breathed  upon  it,  and 
named  the  name  of  Musgrave. 


> 
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Chapter  XVIIL 

TITUSGRAVE  went  through  the  duties  of  his 
station  with  an  exemplary  zeal  and  devotion. 
But  his  heart  was  in  his  solitude,  where  in  private 
study^  meditation,  and  prayer,  he  cherished  the 
mild  and  musing  temper  of  an  eremite.  The 
world  that  he  outwardly  lived  in  lay  at  a  distance 
from  his  apprehension ;  nor  was  he  ever  truly  at 
ease  and  joyous,  but  when  he  felt  himself  in 
an  imaginary  heaven,  conversing  with  visionary 
beings  and  the  transfigured  personages  of  sacred 
story,  or  lost  in  the  flaming  beatitude  of  prayer 
and  praise.  He  was  respected  and  even  beloved 
by  his  parishioners,  but  as  a  creature  of  another 
race,  a  chance  visitor  to  them  from  a  different 
state  of  existence.  They  thought  of  him  less  as  a 
better  and  wiser  man,  with  a  true  and  warm, 
but  ennobled  human  heart,  than  as  a  seraphic 
phantom  always  breathmg  some  celestial  air,  and 
having,  instead  of  life-blood,  an  immaterial  spirit. 
He  performed  his  Sunday  duties  however  with 
meek  and  graced  fervour;  and  the  worst  and 
most  embruted  of  those  who  heard  him  carried 
away  the  impression  that  he  was  a  sincerely  good 
and  godly  man.  The  next  day,  as  indeed  almost 
every  day,  he  spent  some  hours  in  visiting  different 
members  of  his  flock.  The  cottages  of  the  poor 
opened  very  various    prospects  of   human  life 
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which^  as  such  merelj,  had  to  him  little  meaning. 
In  all  the  best,  as  much  as  in  the  worst,  he  saw 
only  illustrations   of  the  futility   of  all  human 
efforts,  except  those  which  tend  to  an  ascetic  and 
mystical  isolation*    What  interest  they  exdted  in 
him  arose  from  his  habit  of  regarding  them,  not 
as  men,  but  as  embryo  angels.     He  did  not  speak 
their  language,  nor  enter  into,  though  he  compas- 
sionated, their    struggles    and  sufferings.      The 
gross  and  violent  heard  his  exhortations  like  a 
faint  aerial  music,  sweet  and  sublime,  but  remote 
from  all  that  they  valued  or  dreaded.     The  better 
and  more  thoughtful  were  bewildered,  by  feeling 
that  they  did  not  understand  or  sympathize  with 
him,  and  that  what  they  found   in  religion  of 
present  support  and  comfort  for  their  practical 
life,  was  to  him  worthless,  if  compared  to  his 
ideal  longings  and  meditative  communion  with 
heaven. 

After  another  day  or  two  he  visited  the  poor- 
house,  where  he  found  a  motley  collection  of 
young  and  old,  all  more  or  less  in  some  perverse 
or  unhealthy  state.  Old  age  in  all  varieties  of 
feeble,  fretful  imbecility, — diseases  of  many  and 
hopeless  kinds,  palsy,  deafness,  dumbness,  blind- 
ness, idiocy, — the  maimed,  the  ulcered,  the  bed- 
ridden, the  deformed,  the  doting, — orphans,  whom 
love  had  never  approached, — widows,  from  whom 
it  had  for  ever  fled  away, — ^the  broken  in  fortune^ 
once  rich, — ^the  loathsome,   once  beautiful, — the 
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relics  of  our  human  life,  still  invested  with  ghastly 
human  semblances, — all  worn  out  and  sepulchral 
shadows  of  what  once  was  man, — all  stunted  and 
despised  modes  of  young  existence,— all  these 
were  here,  and  each  a  melancholy  portion  of  a 
hideous  whole.  The  old  and  infantile  were  mixed 
together ;  but  the  aged  received  no  duteous  rever- 
ence; and  the  children  were  regarded  with  no 
tender  watchfulness.  There  was  a  certam  dull 
tranquillity  enforced  by  power,  a  chill  orderly 
suflSciency  of  physical  necessaries  provided  by 
routine,  a  discipline  and  economy  directed  to  no 
higher  than  an  outward  end,  and  animated  by  no 
affection.  The  whole  was  an  image  of  evil  of  all 
kinds,  compressed  indeed  and  frozen  and  benumbed 
by  mere  superficial  pressure,  only  leaving  the 
consciousness  of  unrest  and  pain,  but  ready,  had 
the  weight  been  removed,  and  the  machinery  for 
a  moment  relaxed,  to  burst  out  in  explosions  of 
rage,  hatred,  horror,  and  despair.  Here  sat  an 
old  man,  once  a  wealthy  farmer,  whom  drunken- 
ness had  made  a  pauper,  and  whose  only  child,  a 
daughter,  had  been  betrayed  by  poverty  into  fatal 
corruption,  and  had  died  an  outcast.  He  looked 
downward  with  dim,  inflamed  eyes,  still  occupied 
hy  the  vision  of  an  intoxicating  draught,  which  he 
could  no  longer  procure.  There  the  widow  of  a 
shop-keeper,  whom  her  fierce  passions  and  self- 
wiU  had  goaded  to  the  grave,  sat  in  sullen  dignity, 
dressed  with  some  pretension  to  superior  refine- 
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ment,  and  brooding  on  the  injustice  of  the  fate 
which  confined  her  to  such  society.     ScoiFa  and 
fury^  when  she  happened  to  speak,  were  the  bur- 
den of  all  her  language.     She  had  hoarded  a 
single  pound  for  twenty  years  to  purchase  a  hand- 
somer  funeral  and  better  attendance  than  were 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.     Among 
those  about  her  were  the  drudges  who  had  toiled 
as  the  wives  of  labourers  now  dead,  and  the  men 
whose  choicest  recollections  were  of  years  long 
gone  by,  when  they  enjoyed  the  night  of  poaching 
and  the  ale-house  riot.     There  was  the  cobbler, 
disabled  by  incurable  headach,  and  half-crazed  by 
ill-health  and  fanaticism,  whose  sense  of  the  wofnl 
present  was  every  now  and  then  brightened  by  a 
flashing  dream  of  a  golden  and  vermilion  New 
Jerusalem,  and  by  the  assurance  of  his  own  im- 
measurable spiritual  superiority  to  those  who  had 
ever  been  at  school:   for  he  was  a  self-taught 
theologian,  and  was  even  ingenious  in  his  absur- 
dity.    Beside  him  sat  the  soldier,  with  one  leg 
and  one  arm,  whose  gayest  phantasms  were  of  the 
town  he  once  helped  to  sack,  and  of  unstinted 
brandy.     Children,  moping  over  some  cankered 
attempt  at  free  and  happy  sport,  slunk  in  comers, 
and  made  their  presence  known  chiefly  by  an 
occasional  quarrel  and  shriek.     One  woman  of 
seventy,  who  had  appeared  since  ten  years  old 
destitute  of  every  faculty  but  the  purely  animal 
ones,  now  at  last,  while  the  clergyman  was  reading 
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a  chapter  of  the  Scriptures,  suddenly  woke  up  at 
the  names  of  Buth  and  Naomi,  and  began  to 
mutter,  in  language  which  she  had  not  used  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  an  account  of  the  last 
gleaning  in  which  she  had  shared  as  a  child  with 
her  mother.  She  died  before  she  could  be  carried 
into  another  room.  In  the  midst  however  of  this 
strange  and  disordered  society,  some  members  of 
it  appeared  to  enjoy  all  the  happiness  of  which 
their  poor  mutilated  natures  were  now  capable ; 
and  some  eyes  of  the  lighter  and  more  joyous 
temperaments  twinkled  witn  imquenchable  good- 
humour. 

In  this  dreary  confusion,  where  it  seemed  that 
Orpheus  might  have  sung,  and  Moses  have  legis- 
lated, in  yain,  the  benevolence  and  faith  of  Mus- 
grave  glanced  by  and  vanished  without  a  trace. 
One  glow-worm  under  the  coal-black  vault  of 
night,  a  single  candle  in  the  largest,  deepest 
mine,  is  not  more  ineffectual.  Some  indeed, 
from  his  soft  and  delicate  ministrations,  derived 
a  purblind  sense  of  something  like  good-will  to- 
wards them  existing  somewhere;  and  even  this 
was  a  blessing.  But  he  felt  himself  a  wanderer 
into  a  region  which  he  did  not  understand,  and 
where  he  had  no  hope  of  ever  finding  a  solid 
resting-place  for  his  foot.  The  butterfly  among 
the  rocks  of  Caucasus  might  as  well  have  dreamt 
of  sweeping  down,  before  its  silken  wings,  the 
crag  on  which  the  Titan  groaned  in  vain. 

Y3 
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Chapter  XIX. 

llfUSGB AVE   had  twice  seen  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter   of   farmer  Wilson,   in  the  first 
week  after  her  return;   and  now,  towards  the 
close  of  the  second,  he  sat  again  beside  her  bed. 
Maria  Lascelles,  who  was  now  no  longer  a  visitor 
at  Sir  Charles  Harcourt's,  but  living  at  her  uncle's 
house,  a  good  deal  further  oft^  had  found  out  the 
dying  woman,  and  was  with  her  when  Musgrave 
entered,  but  rose  and  went  away.     He  found  the 
sufferer  penitent,  resigned,  and  hopeful ;  and  he 
felt  that  she  comprehended  him  better  than  most 
of  those  whom  he  conversed  with.    She  had  grown 
rapidly  weaker  and  nearer  to  her  end;  and  he 
expected  her  speedy  departure  from  the  body. 
She  was  propped  up  by  pillows  in  the  bed ;  and 
her  mother  sat  by  her  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
attended  to  all  her  wants.      Musgrave  had  his 
back  to  the   window,   through   which  a  bright 
evening  light  flowed  in  and  fell  upon  her  wasted 
haggard  face,  and  upon  the  shrunken  hand  that 
lay  near  him  on  the  bed-clothes.     She  spoke  to 
him  of  Maria,  and  said,  ^^That  lady  is  a  great 
blessing  to  me;   she  reads  and  talks  to  me  for 
hours ;  and  her  visits  are  like  those  of  a  young 
prophetess.     She  enters  strangely  into  all  I  feel, 
though  she  can  never  haye  had  anything  like  it  in 
herself.     And  when  I  say  anything  of  this  kind 
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to  her,  she  only  answers  that  we  have  all  much 
the  same  things  in  our  minds,  if  we  would  attend 
to  them  properly." 

^'  It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  and  advantage  to 
you  to  have  such  a  friend-" 

^^  Oh !  indeed  it  is  so,  sir.  I  think  she  has 
done  me  more  good  than  any  one  I  ever  knew. 
She  sees  so  well  what  kind  of  help  I  want ;  and 
she  always  tries  to  make  me  feel  how  real  and 
awfiil  our  sins  are,  and  then  points  out  how  great 
is  the  blessing  of  being  relieved  from  the  burthen 
of  them.     Oh  I  she  is  a  good  young  lady  I" 

Musgrave  listened  with  much  interest,  but 
thoxLgj^t  it  right  to  turn  the  conversation  more 
direptly  on  Elizabeth's  own  state.  He  expatiated 
on  the  happiness  of  a  future  life,  the  perfect  free- 
dom from  sorrow  and  trial,  and  the  luminous  and 
ethereal  kind  of  existence,  which  is  all  we  can 
imagine  of  a  perfectly  spiritualized  being  in  the  un- 
clouded presence  of  God.  She  listened  with  some 
pleasure :  but,  though  checked  in  expressing  her- 
self, as  the  poor  so  often  are,  by  the  fear  of  differ- 
ing from  their  superiors,  she  felt  in  her  heart  that 
what  she  chiefly  wanted  was  not  encouragement 
of  this  kind,  but  that  which  should  strengthen  in 
her  the  sense  of  present  victory,  even  in  this  life, 
over  the  pain  of  actual  sinfulness,  and  the  sharp 
remembrance  of  many  previous  offences.  So 
only,  she  guessed,  but  hardly  dared  to  say  even 
to  herself,  could  she  look  forward  cheerfully  and 
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on  Bure  grounds  to  a  better  and  nobler  existence 
hereafter.     She  took  the  first  opportunity  which 
Musgrave's  remarks  offered  of  referring  to  her 
husband;  and  looked  at  him  while  she  did  so  with 
earnest  .eyes,  and  spoke  with  trembling  words. 
MusgraTe  had  known  him :  but  they  had  never 
been  at  all  intimate.     Her  mother  left  the  room 
to  procure  some  drink  for  her ;  and,  while  ehe 
was  gone,  Elizabeth  took  from  under  her  pillow 
a  little  packet  of  papers,  which  she  looked  at 
fondly  for  some  seconds,  and  then  held  out  to 
Musgrave,  saying,  ^^  Take  these,  and  read  them : 
they  may  be  of  some  use  to  you ;  for  it  is  neces- 
sary to  your  work  that  you  should  understtaid  the 
thoughts  and  hearts  of  men.     There  are  things 
among  them  that   you   will  perhaps  make  out 
better  even  than  I,  who  so  well  knew  the  writer. 
It  is  very  sore  for  me  to  part  with  them,  now 
that  I  am  so  near  the  last ;  but,  if  they  can  do 
any  good,  it  is  much  better  so.    You  will  see  that 
they  are  much  frayed  and  stained;   for  I  have 
read  them  over  and  over,  and  have  never  had 
them  away  from  my  bed.     Oh  I  sir,  before  he 
died,  he  had  far  better  faith  and  hope  than  you 
will  find  written  there.     Indeed, — indeed,^with 
all  his  faults  he  was  very  good ;  and  at  the  last, 
when  he  had  suffered  so  much,  and  was  so  anxious 
about  me, — and  our — ^baby, — he  was  able,  he  told 
me,  to  trust  that  all  was,  and  would  be  for  the 
best,  and  was  content  to  do  and  suffer  whatever 
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might  be  the  will  of  God.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon^  sir,  for  troubling  you  in  this  way ; — only 
I  know  you  are  very  kind;  and  none  of  them 
here  can  understand  such  things  as  he  thought  of. 
— Oh  I  no,  they  never  could.  He  taught  me  so 
much,  so  many,— many  things,  that  I  never 
should  have  known  but  for  him;  and  with  all 
my  faults,  he  has  made  me  see  everything  so 
differently,  somehow  as  if  it  were  so  much  larger 
gad  brighter  than  it  used  to  be, — just^as  different 
as  the  inside  of  a  book,  full  of  beautiful  writing 
and  pictures,  is  from  the  cover  outside  of  it. 
Oh  !  my  own  poor  Henry." 

She  now  closed  her  eyes,  exhausted  and  in 
tears.  Her  mother  came  back  and  said,  "  You 
know,  dear,  Mr.  Musgrave  is  to  give  you  the 
sacrament  to-day,  if  you  are  well  enough;  and 
we  ought  not  to  keep  him." 

^^  Oh,  yes,  mother,  quite  well  enough  for  that. 
I  shall  be  very  glad." 

The  mother  called  in  the  others  of  the  family, 
except  James,  who  was  away  at  work ;  and  they 
all  partook  devoutly  of  the  sacred  rite.  In  ad- 
ministering it  to  Elizabeth,  Musgrave  felt  as  if  it 
were  a  meeting  in  a  world  of  disembodied  spirits. 
In  her  a  new  life  seemed  for  a  moment  awakened; 
and  she  looked  more  intelligent  and  lovelier  than 
he  had  ever  seen  her.  When  the  others  were 
departing,  she  signed  to  them  not  to  go,  and 
looked  steadily  at  each  of  their  faces.     She  then 
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cast  a  long  gaze  round  the  room  at  all  the  things 
ahe  knew  bo  well^  the  cupboard^  and  the  chest  of 
drawers^  and  the  looking-glass  that  had  so  often 
reflected  her  girlish  face^  and  then  at  the  apple- 
tree  seen  through  the  window,  and  the  bright 
evening  sky  beyond.  Her  eyes  turned  ag^  to 
Musgraye,  as  if  thanking  him,  and  reminding  him 
of  the  papers,  and  then  again  fixed  on  her  mother, 
closed,  opened,  and  turned  once  more  to  the  same 
wrinkled  face,  over  which  the  tears  were  now 
falling.  She  said,  "  Dear  mother  and  father^  and 
all,  and  James  too,  if  he  were  here,  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  how  I  love  you  all,  and  how  happy 
I  am  in  the  thought  that  you  love  me,  and  will 
learn  more  and  more  to  love  G-od."  The  flush 
deepened  over  her  cheeks, — ^faded, — ^returned, — 
faded  again, — and  her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  her 
lips  white ; — ^but  they  still  murmured,  "  I  wish  I 
could  spread  out  my  arms,  and  take  up  the  whole 
world,  and  bring  them  to  Christ."  She  ceased  to 
look  or  speak,  but  soon  again  opened  her  eyes  on 
her  mother.  **  Kiss  me,  mother,  I  cannot  speak  ; 
but  I  am  quite  happy,  quite.  I  am  going  to  my 
husband,  and  my  poor  baby,  and  God,  who  is  all 
in  all.  Good-by,  deaj-  friends,— good— good-by. 
I  shall  never  see  Bumtwood  again, — ^but" — ^and 
she  was  gone  from  earth. 
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Chapter  XX. 

HENRY'S  PAPERS. 

TTOW  hard  a  work  is  life !  The  system  of 
things  which  I  live  in  lays  certain  unceasing 
tasks  on  me,  but  gives  me  no  sufficient  strength 
to  fulfil  them.  The  strong  gladiator  drags  me 
into  the  arena  of  struggle  that  we  call  the  world ; 
and  then  and  there  it  strikes  and  bruises  me,  and 
compels  me  to  fight,  yet  with  the  certainty  that  I 
must  be  overcome  and  die.  This  very  system 
awakens  the  feeling  in  me  that  I  am  fit  for  some- 
thing better.  It  gives  me  a  sense  of  peace,  which 
it  will  not  let  me  realize.  Like  a  divine  muse,  it 
sings  a  song  of  mercy  and  hope  into  my  heart, 
and  at  the  same  time  rends  and  strangles  me  with 
the  talons  of  a  fury. 


I  have  been  twenty-three  years  in  this  visible 
world.  For  seven,  partly  from  the  foolish  affec- 
tion of  others,  partly  from  their  selfish  careless- 
ness, I  suffered  evils  that  I  did  not  understand ; 
and  my  gratifications  were  slight  and  baseless. 
Yet,  in  looking  back  even  on  this  early  part,  it 
wears  a  certain  brightness,  which  it  never  had  in 
the  reality :  pleasures,  that  were  trivial  in  the  en- 
joyment, seem  sublime  in  the  retrospect.  Whence 
then  comes  the  sublimity  ?    It  must  be  from  my 
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present  self,  from  the  creative  power  of  my  feel- 
ings  and  imagination.     Yet  this  grandeur,  which 
I  am  able  to  extend  over  the  images  of  the  past, 
when  I  would  grasp  and  embody  it  as  an  actual 
good,  fades  and  vanishes ;  only  the  Distant  shines; 
the  Near  is  pale  and  gloomy.     Thus  all  we  see 
of   beauty  and  bliss  is  the  feast  of  Tantalus, 
which  melts  in  the  infernal  air  when  we  approach. 
My  boyhood  was  a  time  of  strong  and  conscious 
growth.     But  I  had  the  pains  of  the  process,  and 
never  have  known  its  peaceful  fruits.     I  enlarged 
my  knowledge  of  Nature  and  its  forms,  and  in- 
creased my  love  of  them.      But  that  passion, 
ardent  and  tender  at  the  first,  and  yielding  many 
delightful  hopes,   has   always   ended  in   sorrow. 
The  Nymphs  have  all  in  turn  shrunk  beneadi 
their  waters  and  into  their  caves,  and  left  the 
enamoured  boy  to  stare   at  the  blank  solitude. 
The  enthusiasm  of  youthful  hope  and  belief,  kind- 
led in  the  awakening  consciousness  by  the  shapes 
of  Life  and  Reality,  never  finds  a  future  adequate 
to  its  demands.     It  merely  enlarges  the  heart  to 
hold  a  larger  portion  of  disappointment.      Now 
that  I  am  a  man,  I  have  faculties  indeed,  which 
enable  me  to  discern  the  principles  of  things,  and 
to  embody  these  in  lively  images,  and  to  devise 
lines  of   extensive    action.     But    my   heart    is 
wearied  and  saddened  by  ill  success;   I  want  a 
field  of  movement,  and  languish  without   sym- 
pathy from  those  around  me.     I  have  a  pupil 
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whom  I  must  teach^  but  who  will  hardly  learn, 
and  employers  or  patrons^  who  regard  me  as  the 
menial  groom  of  their  favourite  and  costly  horse. 
They  would  not  give  a  shilling  to  save  the  ser- 
vant's life,  but  a  hundred  pounds  to  rescue  that 
of  the  animal. 

Verily  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Life  we  know 
is  all  a  delusion.  We  sometimes  pierce  the  cover- 
ing, and  find  blackness  and  hollowness  within. 
We  are  told  indeed,  that  inside  there  is  I  know 
not  what  treasure, — a  gem,  a  light,  an  eye,  a 
magical  remedy.  But  may  not  this  too  be  a 
delusion  ?  Who  knows  ?  I  have  seen  a  French 
sugar-plum-box  with  a  picture  of  a  watch  upon 
the  cover,  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  watch 
within ;  but,  on  opening  it,  the  watch  was  found 
to  be  of  painted  and  gilt  sugar>  as  false  as  the 
outward  image.  It  is  the  cry  of  moralists,  and 
the  curse  of  our  nature,  that  all  fair  things  seen 
by  man  tmn  into  clay,  and  lastly  he  himself. 


The  adaptation,  so  often  trumpeted,  of  man  to 
the  system  of  nature  is,  I  think,  at  best  but  as 
the  relation  of  a  line  to  its  parallel.  Their  very 
parallelism  secures  that  they  shall  never  meet. 
Man  works  on  wheels ;  but  these  cannot  get  into 
the  grooves  they  seem  designed  for,  and  can  only 
move  outside  of  them  in  the  irregular  rut  which 
they  have  broken  for  themselves. 
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Human  life  evidently  has  desires,  which  human 
life  can  never  satisfy.  What  is  the  remedy  for 
this  evil?  Apparently  none  is  possible.  The 
very  terms  seem  to  involve  a  hopeless  contra- 
diction. It  is  said  indeed,  that  faith  in  Grod 
helps  us  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  raises  man  above 
himself.  But,  when  I  ask  my  teacher  what  he 
means  by  the  Deity,  I  either  receive  no  answer, 
or  worse  than  none.  One  says,  the  Creator  of 
all  things.  But  this  tells  me  nothing  of  the 
kind  of  Being  who  created  all.  The  rat  that 
lurks  in  the  crannies  of  a  castle,  and  is  hunted 
and  laid  wait  for  daily,  learns  little  to  gratify 
its  soul,  if  told  that  the  architect  of  the  castle 
formed  the  rat-holes,  no  less  than  the  rat-traps, 
and  even  took  pains  to  stock  them  with  his  pro- 
genitors. Another  talks  to  me  of  the  Life  and 
Ground  of  all  things.  But  this  gives  me  scanty 
help;  for  of  all  things  I  best  know  myself.  It 
is  by  looking  within,  therefore,  that  I  can  find 
the  most  intelligible  specimen  and  example  of 
that  All,  of  which  I  am  referred  to  the  Cause 
and  the  Vital  Principle.  From  this  quarter 
then, — namely,  my  own  consciousness  of  myself, 
— I  must  derive  my  view  of  the  character  of 
the  Primordial  Power.  Now  it  is  my  own 
consciousness,  which  is  sick,  suffering,  plague- 
stricken;  and  it  is  from  its  miseries  that  I  am" 
directed  to  take  refuge  in  that  Divine  Idea, 
which    is    yet    so    plainly   shown    to    be  itself 
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wounded  with  the  some  weapon^  and  infected 

hj  the  same  poison.    It  is  the  very  malady  and 

desperation  of  all  within  me,  which  leads  me 

to  seek  help  from  something  outward.     If  that 

Outward  be  but  a  repetition  of   the    Interior 

Existence^  magnified  in  the   concave  mirror  of 

the  Universe^   all  its  distortions  and  scars,  its 

Uood  and  tears  and  steel-spiked  crown,  are  also 

reflected  and  enlarged  there.     If  again  I  am  sent 

to  the  Bible,  I  see  indeed  clearly  enough,  that, 

what  I  will  not  call  the  Jupiter  of  that  Iliad, 

but  the  Fate  of  that  high  Hebrew   Tragedy, 

would   condemn   and  punish  me   for  not  being 

other  than  I  amu     But  how  I  shall  become  other, 

how  be  fashioned  by  that  standard,  seems  to  me 

as  vain  an  enquiry,  as  how  the  flying-fish  can 

change    itself   into    the    dolphin  which  pursues 

it,  and  so  find  refuge  in  the  waters.     Finally, 

miracles  are  no  evidence  to  him,  who   has   no 

clear  conception  of  the  Being  they  are  said  to 

proceed  from;  and,  even  if  they  were,  they  would 

go  to  establish  a  system,  which,  from  the  incon- 

formity  of  my  mind  to  its  principles,  leaves  me 

an  outcast,  or  makes  me  a  victim. 


I  cannot  recognise  myself,  or  my  experience 
of  life,  in  the  Sacred  Becords.  When  I  read 
them  I  find  myself  travelling  In  an  enchanted 
region,  that  has  almost  nothing  in  common  with 
my   accustomed  country.      There   is  little  in  it 
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that  joins  on  to  anything  pre-existent  in  me.    I 
acknowledge   indeed   here   a   rich   and    profiise 
beauty,  as  in  fairy  pictures  ;-there,  a  dreary 
awful  power,   as  in  Druidical  or  Egyptian  re- 
mains; wonders  agsdn,  as  unprepared  and  inco- 
herent as    those   of  dreams;    lastly,   gushes  of 
human  feeling  and    strains  of   thought,  which 
really  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  nature  as 
mine,  but  which  stand  in  no  close  or  necessary 
relation  to  the  loftier,  stranger,  more   oracular 
portions.      I  can   as  little   enter  into    the    old 
Hebrew's  views  of  divine  and  human  things,  as 
he,  could  he  now  revive,  would  comprehend  my 
feelings  as  to  nature,  art,  and  man.     His  world 
is  indeed  a  land  of  marvels,  many  of  them  lovely, 
and  many  expressive,  but  all  shut  up  within  a 
circuit  of  huge  walls.     It  seems  to  me  the  chief 
of  all  confounding  paradoxes,  that  so  many  mil- 
lions of  men,  in  times  and  modes  so  different 
from  these,   should  fancy   the    grey   and  thun- 
dering cloud  of  that  old  Eastern  Theocracy  can 
remain  built  up   like  a  Cyclopian  wall  in  our 
freer  calmer  sky. 


In  the  family  I  live  in,  there  is  no  one  who 
has  the  smallest  notion  that  my  opinions  difier 
at  all  from  their  own,  and  from  those  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  There  is  no  one  of 
them  who  could  ever  be  brought  to  understand 
the  least  portion  of  my  views.      Now  if,  as  I 
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cannot  but  suppose^  there  are  many  other  instances 
of  the  same  entire  misconception  as  to  the  cha* 
racters  and  thoughts  of  those  we  live  with  daily, 
what  a  world  of  secret  and  unguessed  life  must 
be  concealed  within  that  which  is  palpable  and 
common-place!  How  many  hidden  treasure- 
chambers,  forgotten  graves,  buried  habitations, 
and  inumed  yet  beating  hearts,  must  lie  under 
the  soil  which  the  feet  of  busy  men  hourly  and 
80  heedlessly  travel  over!  Perhaps  the  world 
would  gain,  were  it  to  unknow  all  it  knows, 
provided  it  could  also  learn  all  it  does  not  know. 
The  common,  the  public,  the  familiar,  is  the 
product  of  chance,  interest,  indifference,  fraud. 
The  hidden  and  personal,  that  which  he  who 
possesses  it  shrinks  from  casting  into  the  open 
mud-pool  of  society,  is  the  growth  of  inward 
feeling  and  reflection,  the  winnings  of  earnest 
endeavour.  We  wrap  up  and  conceal  the  sacred 
spoils  that  are  stained  with  the  dear  blood  we 
have  shed  in  gaining  them;  but  we  hawk  in 
open  baskets  the  pebbles,  shells,  and  weeds, 
which  all  uiay  gather  by  the  highwayside,  or  on 
the  bare  and  trodden  sand  of  the  frequented  bay. 
The  rush  and  throng  of  life  are  for  ever  driving 
back  into  cells  and  nooks,  whatever  would  come 
forth  of  independent,  genuine,  peculiar.  The  light, 
easy,  empty,  popular,  is  received  into  the  kindred 
element,  is  borne  along  with  and  swells  the  mass. 
Thus  what  each  successive  generation  has  added 
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to  the  world's  poBsessions  is  probably  but  the 
husks  and  scum  of  its  existence;  while  whatever 
has  been  truly  noble  and  severe^  was  sunk  and 
lost,  ¥rith  or  before  its  creators.  Could  the 
figures  in  the  apparent  picture  of  history  be 
suddenly  effaced,  and  the  glass  they  are  painted  on 
be  made  transparent,  so  as  to  show  the  reality  it 
now  hides,  how  completely  might  our  views  of  all 
things  and  ourselves  be  reversed  and  transmuted! 
We  should  see  perhaps,  in  many  a  family  of 
those  poor  barbarians  whom  Caesar  slaugh- 
tered by  myriadsj  more  dignity,  sensibility, 
genuine  sense  of  nature  and  power,  than  in  the 
accomplished,  radiant  emperor.  Knowing  how 
in  myself  what  is  deep,  arduous,  and  high-minded 
shrinks  from  view,  and  all  that  is  imitative, 
hollow,  selfish,  and  sequacious  lies  on  the  sur- 
face, or  rather  forms  it,  may  I  not  believe  that 
the  like  is  true  of  the  world  and  all  its  history  ? 


To-day  is  likely  to  be  a  memorable  one  for 
me-  I  was  wandering  some  miles  from  the 
house,  while  my  pupil  was  gone  on  a  pleasure 
party  with  the  family  in  another  direction.  At 
last  I  came  otit  of  a  lane  upon  a  farm-house  with 
a  little  garden  in  front  of  it,  in  which  a  young 
woman  was  tying  up  the  flowers.  She  had  a 
singularly  soft  and  still  manner  of  moving,  such 
as  indicated  a  quiet  and  harmonious  life,  and 
gave  her  more  the  air  of  a  lady  than  most  ladies 
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that  I  have  seen.     I  went  up  to  speak  to  her^ 
and  asked  where  I  was,  and  what  would  be  my 
shortest  way  back,  when  I  saw  her  face  more 
distinctly,  her  mild  features,  and  clear  blue  eyes. 
She  answered  me  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  gravely 
but  pleasantly,  when  an  old  man  came  out  of 
the  house,  whom  I  found  to  be  her  father,  and 
whom  I  remembered  to  have  seen  two  or  three 
times  at  my  employer's,  the  squire's,  where  he 
had  come  on  justice  business  as  an  overseer  of 
the   poor.      I    recollected    that    his    name   was 
Wilson;  and  on  my  speaking  to  him  and  saying 
where  I  lived,  he  asked  me  in.     The  daughter 
had  gone  before;  and  I  willingly  agreed.     QThe 
family  and  the  house  Imve  alike  an  appearance 
of  simplicity  and  peace  at  once  strange  and  de- 
lightful to  me.     When  I  think  of  the  restless  pre- 
tensions and  the  discontent  of  those  I  live  among, 
the  contrast  becomes  very  striking.     I  spent  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  house;  and,  when  I 
was  returning  through  the  woods  and  fields,  the 
figure  of  Elizabeth  seemed  always  flitting  before 
me,  yet  with  her  face  turned  towards  mine,  and 
with  her  bright  and  gentle  eyes  and  calm  smile 
loooking  at  me  from  between  the  trees  and  above 
the    hedge-rows.       I    could    not  walk  steadily, 
but  jumped  and  ran,  and  every  now  and  then 
stood  still,  the  more  clearly  to  recall  her  image. 
I,  who  seldom  am  able  to  pray,  caught  myself 
exclaiming, — "O   Godl  hast  thou  at  last  sent 
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me  a  beings  whom  I  may  love,  and  who  may  one 
day  love  me  ?" 

I  have  now  seen  Elizabeth  many  times.    Her 
whole  life  and  culture  have  had  but  the  two 
elements,  the  domestic  and  the  Biblical     Yet 
to  how  complete  and  melodious,  nay,  sometimee 
how  high  and  lyrical  a  being  has  she  attained! 
She  knows  little  indeed;  but  she  has  the  most 
open,  the  freshest,  and  the  truest  sense  for  what- 
ever is  natural  and  worthy.     While  with  her, 
and  thinking  no  longer  of  speculations,  or  of 
myself,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  thrown  off  a  stiff  and 
heavy  armour,  which  I  had  worn  for  years,  and 
been  clad  of  a  sudden  in  soft  and  lucid  silken 
robes.       Oh,  how  divine  is  the  blessedness  of 
love  I    It  leaves  me  no  fear  and  regrets.    I  feel 
that  life  is  indeed  a  capacity  for  joy,  and  is 
nothing  else.     All  besides  is  but  the  pain  and 
struggle  through  which  that  capacity  is  unfolded. 
She,  without  designing  it,  has  opened  my  heart 
to  see  and  feel  goodness  and  beauty  in  every 
thing  around  me.     Nay,  strangest  of  all,  when 
I    read  the  Bible  with  her,   and  see  how  its 
morality  and  devotion  and  multitudinous  ima- 
gery have  passed  into  and  become  portions  of 
her  heart,   I  seem  to  perceive  that  the  Deity 
may  be  beheld  immediately  and  acknowledged, 
as  we  discern  and  own  what  is  excellent  in  a 
human  being,  and  feel  it  a  villany  to  ask  how 
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we  can  prove  such  and  such  a  pure  and  heroic 
man  not  to  be  a  mere  cheat  and  quack.  Much 
indeed  is  still  dark;  but  I  can  now  conceive 
it  to  be  transitory  and  hopeful  darkness;  for 
what  once  was  darkest  of  all,  my  own  being  and 
affections^  is  now  bright  and  benignant.  I  now 
know  that  to  believe  is  nobler  than  to  theorize, 
and  to  act  more  profitable  than  to  murmur.  I 
dare  not  complain  of  the  seemingly  inexplicable 
contradictions  of  Existence,  while  I  am  not 
guiding  my  own  in  the  path  which  opens  be- 
fore me.  I  cannot  see  its  termination;  but  I 
do  see  the  portion  nearest  to  me,  which  must 
at  all  events  be  first  travelled  over;  and,  as 
I  do  not  see  the  end,  I  know  not  but  that 
it  may  issue  in  the  solution  of  all  my  diffi- 
culties. There  is  a  road  of  action  guiding  me 
I  know  not  precisely  whither;  and  there  must 
be  somewhere,  though  I  know  not  precisely 
where,  an  outlet  from  the  labyrinth  of  specula- 
tion. One  therefore  of  these  mysteries  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  solution  of  the  other.  Nay, 
if  all  Life  be  not  a  hopeless,  planless  Chaos,  I 
dare  affirm  that  so  it  must  be.  And  that  our 
mortal  state  is  not  such,  and  so  darkly  bewildered, 
my  hopes,  my  sympathies,  my  exulting  joy,  my 
sense  of  liberation  in  the  love  of  Elizabeth  are 
to  me  abundant  proof.  The  God  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  God  of  the  Universe,  I  now  divine  afar 
off,  may  be  known  m  One.     Bnf  I  ndn  sure  that 
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to  know  Him  at  all^  except  by  guess,  I  must 
resolve  to  do  my  work  within  his  world,  rather 
than  to  speculate  about  Him. 
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Chapter  XXL 

HENRY'S  PAPERS.— (CiwrtiiMierf.) 

HAVE  lately  been  interested  by  meeting  with 
the  following  poem  by  Walsingham. 

THE  WOODED  MOUNTAINS. 

Woodland  Mountains,  in  your  leafy  walks 
SiadowB  of  the  Past  and  Future  blend : 
Mid  your  verdant  windings  flits  or  stalks 
Many  a  loved  and  disembodied  fi-iend. 

With  your  oaks  and  pine-trees'  ancient  brood. 
Spirits  rise  above  the  wizard  soil ; 
And  with  these  I  roam  amid  the  wood : 
Man  may  dream  on  earth  no  less  than  toil. 

Shapes  that  seem  my  kindred,  meet  the  ken; 
Grods  and  heroes  glimmer  through  the  shade; 
Ages,  long  gone  by  from  haunts  oi  men, 
Meet  me  here  in  rocky  dell  and  glade. 

There  the  Muses,  touched  with  gleams  of  light. 
Warble  yet  from  yonder  hill  of  trees ; 
And  upon  the  huge  and  mist-clad  heiglit 
Fancy  sage  a  clear  Olympus  sees. 

'Mid  yon  utmost  peaks  the  elder  Powers 
Still  unshaken  hold  their  fixed  abode, 
Fates  primeval  throned  in  airy  towers, 
That  with  morning  sunshine  never  glowed. 
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Deep  beloWy  amid  a  hell  of  rocks, 
lies  the  Cyclops,  and  the  Dragon  coUs, 
Hearing  with  the  torrent's  weary  shocks, 
That  around  the  untrodden  region  hoils. 

Bat  more  near  to  where  our  Thought  may  olimh. 
In  a  mossy,  leaf-clad  Druid  ring. 
Three  grey  shapes,  prophetic  Lords  of  Time, 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare  sit  and  sing. 

Each  in  turn  his  descant  frames  aloud. 
Mingling  new  and  old  in  ceaseless  birth. 
While  the  Destinies  hear  amid  their  cload. 
And  accordant  mould  the  flux  of  earth. 

.0 !  ye  trees  that  ware  and  glisten  round, 
O  !  ye  waters  gurgling  down  the  deU, 
Pulses  throb  in  erery  sight  and  sound. 
Living  Nature's  more  than  magic  spell. 

Lo !  amid  the  vista  still  and  dim, 
Knights  whom  youth's  high  heart  forgetteth  not, 
Each  with  scars  and  shadowy  helmet  grim, 
Amadis,  Orlando,  Lancelot 

Stem  they  pass  along  the  twilight  green, 
While  within  the  tangled  wood's  recess. 
Some  lorn  damsel  sits,  lamenting  keen. 
With  a  voice  of  tuneful  amorousness ; 

Clad  in  purple  weed,  with  pearly  crown. 
And  with  golden  hairs  that  waving  play, 
Fairest  earthly  sight  for  King  and  Clown « 
Oriana  or  Angelica. 

But  in  sadder  nooks  of  deeper  shade 
Forms  more  subtle  lurk  from  human  eye, 
Each  cold  Nymph,  the  rock  or  fountain's  maid, 
Crowned  with  leaves  that  sunbei^s  never  dry. 
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And  while  on  and  on  I  wander  still, 
Past  the  plashing  streamlet's  glance  and  foam, 
Hearing  oft  the  wild-hird  pipe  at  will, 
Still  new  openings  lure  me  still  to  roam. 

In  this  hollow  smooth,  hy  May-tree  walled. 
White  and  breathing  now  with  fragrant  flower, 
Lo  1  the  fiuxy  tribes,  to  revel  called. 
Start  in  view  as  &de8  the  evening  hour. 

Decked  in  rainbow  woof  of  gossamer. 
And  with  many  a  sparkling  jewel  bright. 
Rose-leaf  fiioes,  dew-drop  eyes  are  there, 
Each  with  gesture  fine  of  gentle  sprite. 

Gay  they  woo,  and  dance,  and  feast,  and  sing; 
Elfin  chants  and  laughter  fill  the  dell. 
As  if  every  leaf  around  should  ring 
With  its  own  aerial  emerald  belL 

But  for  man  His  ever  sad  to  see 

Joys  like  his  tlmt  he  must  not  partake, 

'Slid  a  separate  world,  a  people's  glee. 

In  whose  hearts  his  heart  no  joy  could  wake. 

Fare-ye-well,  ye  tiny  race  of  elves; 
May  the  moon-beam  ne'er  behold  yonr  tomb! 
Ye,  our  happiest  childhood's  other  selves. 
Bright  to  you  be  always  evening's  gloom. 

And  thou,  mountain  realm  of  ancient  wood. 
Where  my  feet  and  thoughts  have  strayed  so  long, 
Now  tliy  old  gigantic  brotherhood . 
With  a  ghostlier  vastness  round  me  throng. 

Mound,  and  Cliff,  and  Crag  that  none  may  scale, 
With  your  serried  trunks  and  wrestling  boughs, 
Like  one  living  presence  ye  prevail. 
And  o'erhang  me  with  Titanian  brows. 
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In  your  Being's  mighty  depth  of  Power, 
Mine  is  lost^  and  melted  all  away. 
In  your  forms  involved  I  seem  to  tower. 
And  with  you  am  spread  in  twilight  grey. 

In  this  knotted  stem  whereon  I  lean. 
And  the  dome  above  of  countless  leaves, 
Twists,  and  swells,  and  frowns  a  life  unseen. 
That  my  life  with  it  resbtless  weaves. 

Yet,  O  Nature,  less  is  all  of  thine. 
Than  thy  borrowings  from  our  human  breast ; 
Thou,  0  God  J  hast  made  thy  child  divine, 
And  for  him  his  world  thou  hallowest. 

^^      •  • 

Hark !  a  sound  of  mortal  feet  is  nigh ; 

'Tis  the  pattering  of  a  youthful  tread ; 

'Tis  the  woodman's  daughter  tripping  by 

With  a  pitcher  to  her  native  shed. 

There,  beside  the  fearless  child,  I  wend. 
And  rejoice  beneath  a  human  roof; 
And  our  mingling  nightly  prayers  ascend 
With  the  cottage  smoke  to  Heaven  aloof. 

The  effect  of  these  papers  on  Musgrave's  mind 
was  very  strong.  He  had  hardly  ever  read  any- 
thing not  in  conformity  with  his  own  habits  of 
mind  and  opinions.  From  all  books  beyond  his 
fiskvonrite  circle,  consisting  of  such  works  as 
A-Kempis,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Herbert,  and  Fene- 
lon,  he  turned  away  with  indifference  or  dislike. 
His  was  a  sort  of  unchanging  moonshine  of  the 
mind.  Now  he  felt  as  if  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
with  a  dim  lamp  burning  on  one  side,  and  a  single 
sharp  ray  of   sunlight  piercing   on    the  other. 
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Much  that  appeared  in  Henry's  papers,  he  could 
not  at  all  enter  into.     But  he  saw  enough  to 
understand  that  his  own  previous  world  was  a 
smaUer  one  than  he  had  imagined.      Without 
losing  his  faith  in  the  great  truths,  which  he  had 
never  for  an  instant  of  his  life  permitted  himself 
to  doubt,  he  now  felt  the  sphere  of  his  concep- 
tions suddenly  and  painfully  enlarged,  and  an 
unexpected  importance  given  to  thoughts,  which 
had  hardly  before  suggested  themselves  to  him. 
He  had  not  read  Walsingham's  Poems ;  and  the 
one  which  he  had  now  Ughted  on  excited  a  new 
interest  in  him.     It   exhibited  a  composure  of 
mind,   which  he  had  fancied  impossible  unless 
connected  with  his   own   opinions;   and  at  the 
same  time,  having  read  very  little  poetry,   he 
fancied  he  foimd  in  it  a  free  and  clear  painting  of 
many  images  drawn  from  nature,  and  a  steady, 
untremulous  self- consciousness,  which,  as   thus 
united  together,  and  not  derived  exclusively  from 
religious  devotion,  seemed  to  him  very  wonderfiiL 
It  may  thus  become  intelligible,  that,  when  the 
fated  hour  arrived,  and  Arthur  could  look  back 
on  Edmonstone,  Harcoiui;,  Wilson,  Hastings,  and 
Musgrave,  as  so  many  distinct  selves,  he  turned 
from  them  all,  and  hoped  to  rise  on  bolder  wings, 
and  command  a  wider  air,  when  he  elected  to 
assume  the  being  of  Walsingham. 
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Chapter  XXIL 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MARIA'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

T17AL  SINGH  AM  lias  now  been  here  on  a 
visit  for  two  days.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
suspect^  that  he  plotted  to  induce  my  aunt  to 
invite  him ;  and^  although  it  seems  absurd^  I  can 
now  hardly  help  fancying  that  it  was  on  my 
account  he  wished  to  come.  I  cannot  see  him 
without  interest  and  a  certain  pleasure.  But  I 
find  that  this  feeling  is  always  accompanied  by 
dissatisfaction^  and  almost  by  self-reproach,  when 
it  is  not  justified  by  an  equal  sense  of  reliance 
and  reverence.  His  sympathies  seem  to  me  kind 
»d  right  ^  .o«JJj  i»p«id  ^d  compre. 
hensive ;  and  of  his  talents  and  accomplishments 
there  can^  I  suppose,  be  no  doubt.  But  I  cannot 
shake  off  the  persuasion  that  there  is  something 
wanting  in  him  to  gain  my  full  admiration  and 
esteem.  I  can  imagine  that  a  person  who  had  never 
beheld  a  complete  Gothic  cathedral,  might  see  a 
beautiful  tower  of  such  a  building,  massive  and 
profusely  ornamented,  and  in  which  all  that  had 
ever  been  begun  was  quite  finished,  and  yet  feel 
something  to  be  wanting,  though  he  might  not  be 
able  to  teU  that  it  was  the  sky-pointing  spire 
which  ought  to  have  crowned  the  tower.  As  to 
Wabingham,  however,  it  may  be  altogether  a 
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mistake  of  mine;  and  no  doubt  it  seems  more 
probable  that  I  am  in  error  than  he* 


Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  one^s  life  at  onoe 
dear,  full,  fresh,  and  steady  I  How  I  find  myself 
wavering  into  sickly  fancies,  indulging  selfish 
humours,  repining  at  my  situation,  as  if  it  were 
not  a  necessary  portion  of  my  existence,  and  as  if 
that  were  not  on  the  whole  a  blessing.  My 
God!  strengthen  me.  The  image  of  Arthur 
has  darkened,  even  saddened  my  mind.  But  for 
how  much  hope,  energy,  feeling,  am  I  not  also 
indebted  to  him  I  I  look  upon  the  stars,  or  into 
the  calm  depth  of  pure  waters,  and  I  seem  to 
know  then  that,  although  here  and  now  we  are 
divided,  there  is  some  distant  imperishable  world, 
in  which  our  spirits  ever  dwell  together.  Mean- 
while the  past  lies  wide  and  dark  behind  me. 
The  future  moves  onward  with  swift  feet;  and 
its  footsteps  on  that  field  of  still  smoking  ashes  are 
what  we  call  the  present.  Dear,  dear,  Arthur! 
though  I  cannot  see  you,  nor  even  hear  of  you, 
some  day  of  unclouded  revelation  will  surely 
come,  when  you  will  know  how  fondly  and 
devotedly  I  compare  your  deep,  though  often 
troubled,  struggling  earnestness,  with  this  cold, 
far-glancing,  many-sided,  self-idolizing,  consum- 
mate artist. 

I  am  unjust  to  Walsingham.     No  man  could 
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80  well  understand  and  tolerate  all  kinds  of  cha* 
racters^  even  the  most  unlike  his  own^  nay»  even 
the  poor^  foolish,  painful  mimicries  of  himself, 
without  a  long  and  hard  self-sacrificing  discipline. 
There  is  nothing,  I  find,  that  he  so  thoroughly 
hates  as  the  coarse,  tawdry  finery  of  the  English 
upper  classes,  unaccompanied,  as  it  so  often  is,  by 

• 

any  true  refinement,  or  sense  of  the  beautiful 
But  I  think  that,  when  this  better  taste  exists, 
he  is  inclined  to  overlook  much  of  moral  evil  in 
its  favour,  and  even  a  good  deal  of  heartless  sel- 
^shness.  When  this  tendency  of  his  breaks 
out,  I  shrink  away  from  him.  But  then  again 
my  admiration  is  recalled  by  his  sensibility  to 
every  form  of  power  and  loveliness,  by  his  insight 
into  the  real  substance  of  all  the  kinds  of  human 
life  we  meet  with,  and  his  capacity  of  divining 
the  history  of  each,  and  rounding  off  its  destiny 
into  a  clear  and  expressive  whole.  Sometimes 
for  a  few  moments  I  seem  borne  upwards  cm  his 
eagle  wings,  and  feel  long  aft^r  as  if  he  had 
placed  me  on  a  mighty  mountain-head,  whenee^ 
in  bright  sunshine  and  Jbeea  blue  lur,  I  can 
behold  the  great  and  living  mass  of  Nature  and 
Mankind.  Dare  I  ask  myself  whether  I  could  be 
content  to  dwell  with  him  upon  that  summit? 
It  is  too  late  to  doubt  whether  I  shall  ask  the 
question.  Arthur,  forgive  met  But  I  am  clear 
as  to  the  answer. — No, — Oh,  No.  May  God 
forbid  I    Bather  let  me  live  in  the  darkest,  rudest 
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yalley,  where  I  may  be  Btrengthened  and  guided 
bj  one  true,  warm,  wise  heart;  where  I  should 
not  only  understand  and  mould  to  imagery  all  the 
beings  round  me,  but  where  they  might  feel  that 
I  loyed  them,  and  was  strolling  onward  with 
them,  to  do  whateyer  good  we  knew,  at  whateyer 
sacrifice. 

Walsingham  puzzles  me  more  and  more.  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  interest  he  feels  in 
me,  and  the  pleasure  he  has  in  my  society.  I  too 
enjoy  the  perpetual  flow  of  animated  and  graceM 
thoughts,  which  breaks  from  him  on  all  occasipns, 
and  with  reference  to  eyery  little  outward  object, 
— a  plant,  a  bird,  a  shower,  a  yiUage^-wedding* 
Now  and  then  he  expresses  in  a  few  words 
what  seems  to  throw  a  wondrous  light  oyer 
whole  regions  of  one's  life.  As  thisi, — a  large 
mindy  which  cannot  tolerate  small  ones,  is  smaSkr 
than  if  it  could.  Or  this, — when  we  feel  strongly 
and  Tnysteriously  as  to  the  past,  we  should  remember 
that  all  which  seems  strangest  in  our  consciousness 
may  arise,  not  from  the  past  that  it  relates  to,  but 
from  the  present  that  it  subsists  in.  Or  this, — 
RochrfoucahTs  maxims  are  a  true  picture,  not  of 
human  nature,  but  of  its  selfishness*  He  toorks 
like  a  painter  who  paints  the  profile,  and  chooses 
the  side  of  the  face  in  which  the  eye  is  blind  and 
deformed,  instead  of  the  €^fier  which  is  unblemished 
Yet   the  picture  may  be  a   tHosL  .  accurate .  coj^. 
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Or  this,— ifAtf  wider  the  base  ofKfe^  the  higher 
may  toe  hope  to  raise  the  summit.  Numbeflees 
more  of  such  remarks  has  he  let  fall  m  the 
three  days  he  has  been  here,  and  chiefly  when 
conversing  with  me.  Yet  there  is  nothing  pe- 
dantic or  sententious  in  his  tone.  He  is  easy 
and  playful,  though  earnest;  and  these  sayings, 
and  others  like  them^  have  only  come  out  as 
explanations  of  some  casual  remark  which  had 
interested  me,  and  on  which  I  had  wished  for 
more  light.  But  this  mim  becomes  on  occasion 
quite  a  different  being,  and  one  with  whom  I  can- 
not sympathize  at  alL     Thus,  we  had  Mrs. 

yesterday  at  dinner,  and  staying  till  to-day,  an 
airy,  sparkling  creature,  fond  6f  admiration,  very 
good-natured,  and  skimming  through  life  like  a 
butterfly.  Walsiogham  seemed  much  amused  by 
her,  and  paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  am 
certain  she  Could  not  understand  him  in  his  more 
serious  moments.  But  the  odd  thing  was,  that, 
seeing  him  with  her,  no  one  could  have  sus- 
pected him  of  ever  having  any  serious  nioments. 
She  was  singing,  and  exclaimed,  "What  stupid 
words  these  are!  I  cannot  sing  them  I  and  yet 
the  tune  is  very  pretty.  Do  give  me  some- 
thing better  for  it  ? "  She  held  out  her  ivory 
tablets  to  him  with  a  coquettish  smile,  and  said, 
"Do,  I  should  so  like  it.'*  He  took  them  from 
her  laughing,  and  said,  *^  Mind  you  premise  to 
sing  the  lines;'?  £knd  in  ten  minutes  he  gave  her 
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the  rene^  called  Sappho,  wWcli,  the  next  morning, 
while  I  was  out  of  the  room,  she  copied,  as  a  piece 
of  mischief,  into  my  Album. 

By  the  noontide  heat  oppressed, 
Sappho  in  a  cave  would  rest. 
Rose  and  bay-tree  hedged  it  round ; 
Violets  corexed  all  the  ground. 

But  within  the  twilight  shade, 
Lo !  a  loyely  boy  was  Md, 
Who  in  devest  calm  reposed. 
With  his  wings  of  purple  closed. 

Pleased,  afraid,  she  knew  not  why. 
With  a  fond  and  dreaming  sigh, 
Down  she  sank  bedde  the  child. 
Who,  in  sleep  rejoicing,  smiled. 

O'er  the  imp  an  arm  she  threw, 
Daintiest  arm  of  whitest  hue ; 
He  towards  her  bosom  crept, 
Though  it  seemed  that  still  he  slept. 

To  her  beating  heart  he  clung. 
Like  a  bee  the  flowers  among; 
And  one  throbbing  music  played 
Through  the  reins  of  child  and  maid. 

On  her  eyelids  smooth  and  sweet, 
Sleep  came  down  with  presence  fleet: 
How  could  sleep  delay  to  rest 
In  80  soft  and  feir  a  nest  ? 

Then  upon  her  soul  arose 
Wondrous  wionary  shows,— 
Manly  locks,  heroic  eyes, 
Witii  a  voice  of  songs  and  sighs. 
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In  the  wooded  Yale  it  seemed. 
That  the  new-spruiig  godhead  beamed. 
Come  to  woo  her  from  aboye. 
Veiling  all  his  power  in  love. 

How  the  hours  had  passed  awajr. 
Dreaming  Sappho  could  not  say; 
But  she  woke  alone,  and  found 
Eyening  floating  o'er  the  ground. 

Weeping,  drooped  the  lonely  maid. 
And  with  inward  moan  she  said, 
**  Boy,  a  double  rest  was  thine. 
For  thou  leay'st  me  nought  of  mine." 

Mrs. ran  through  this  poem  merrily 

for  several  stanzas;  and,  while  she  sang,  there 
was  a  droll  indefinable  smile  about  the  comers 
of  her  mouth,  which  I  could  not  make  out.  But 
before  she  had  done,  she  shook  her  pretty  bright 
head,  with  all  its  fair  ringlets  waving  round  it, 
and  s^d,  '^  O  I  I  can  never  get  through  all  that." 
She  then  gave  him  an  arch  glance,  and  ran  off 
from  the  piano  to  me^  saying,  ''Dear  Miss  Las- 
ceUes^  what  bores  Sapphos,  and  Madame  de 
Staelsy  and  all  such  people  must  have  been.  Do 
let  us  have  some  rational  talk  about  fashions  and 
fiddlesticks  and  anything  useful."  Walsingham 
took  up  a  book ;  and  his  whole  look  changed  to 
one  that  would  suit  my  notion  of  Plato  or 
Pythagoras^  and  this  evidently  quite  uncon- 
sciously.    Mrs. could  not  keep  her  eyes 

off  him  long;    and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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she  made  some  excuse  for  moving.  I  saw  lier 
pass  near  liim  and  say  something  langhinglj. 
But  he  looked  up  with  a  face  of  saeh  entire 
thoughtful  abstraction,  that  she  started  away  as 
if  she  had  seen  a  skeleton-head.  Soon  however 
he  smiled,  answered  her,  and'  then  came  away 
and  talked  to  me  about  Albert  Durer's  Prayer- 
book,  which  I  was  looking  at. 


Chapter  XXTTT. 


OUCH  were  the  terms  on  which  Maria  and 
Walsingham  stood  together,  when  Mrs.  Nu^ 
gent  proposed  that  she  and  they  should  ride  in 
the  evening,  after  an  early  dinner,  to  a  rained 
church  a  few  miles  off,  from  which  there  was  said 
to  be  a  very  beautiful  prospect.  They  set  out 
more  than  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  designed  to 
return  by  moonlight.  Mr.  Nugent,  who  was  in* 
dolent,  and  cared  nothing  for  any  prospects  bat 
those  of  his  own  pedigree,  rent-roll,  and  dinner* 
table,  said  he  had  letters  to  write,  and  staid  at 
home.  Two  or  three  of  his  guests  also  remained. 
But  the  riding  party  set  out  in  high  sjnrits,  fol* 
low:ed  by  a  single  servant,  and  passed  quickly 
through  the  green  lanes,  till  they  began  to  reach 
the  higher  and  more  broken  ground  of  heatfay 
hills.  Here  they  came  to  a  farm-house,  wher6 
Mrs.  Nugent,   a  notable  visitor  and  advisor  of 
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her  inferior  neighbours^  said  she  must  go  in  to 
see  the  fiurmer's  wife,  but  would  soon  catch  them 
by  a  shorter  road  than  that  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  view,  was  to  be  pursued  by  them.  The 
others  accordingly  rode  on.  Maria  knew  that 
the  good  lady's  habits  of  delaying  and  gossiping 
would  probably  detain  her  longer  than  she  ex-* 
pected.  But  she  could  not  change  her  aunt's 
arrangements,  and  went  forward  without  ob- 
jection« 

**Not  far/'  said  Maria,  "from  the  point  we 
are  approaching,  lives  the  man  we  have  before 
spoken  of,  the  hermit  Collins.  I  have  seen  him 
often;  and,  strange  as  he  is,  I  like  him  very 
much.  There  is  such  thorough  honesty  about 
him,  Bs  well  as  so  much  queer  uncouth  kindness, 
that  he  interests  me  extremely.  He  is  the  most 
marked  and  original  figure  I  have  ever  heard  of 
in  modem  Enghind.  Whatever  is  usual  and 
conmionplace  among  us  seems  to  have  influenced 
him  only  by  contraries,  and  called  out  nothing 
but  opposition." 

**A11  that,"  answered  Walsingham,  "is  very 
foolish,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly  wise.  In 
every  age  there  is  good  enough,  if  a  man  will 
put  himself  into  harmony  with  it,  to  enable  him 
to  produce  more  good  out  of  it.  If  he  does  not, 
he  defrauds  his  time  of  what  he  owes  to  it ;  and 
above  all  he  keeps  his  own  mind  in  a  perpetual 
aimless  f^vent  of  antipathy.     Kicking  out  behind 
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18  not  the  way  to  move  forward,  either  for  horse 
or  man*  And  then  what  an  absiird  dream,  to 
fancj  that  the  good  in  an j  man  has  grown  up  bo 
independently  of  all  around  him,  as  to  haye  no- 
thing outward  with  which  to  connect  itself!  No, 
no,  we  are  not  thrown  down  out  of  the  sky  like 
meteoric  stones,  but  are  formed  by  the  same  laws 
and  gradual  processes  as  all  about  us,  and  so  are 
adapted  to  it  all,  and  it  to  us.  But,  no  doubt, 
Collins  will  fight  his  way  through  his  present 
angry  element  to  peace  and  activity.  What  em- 
ployment has  he  now  ?" 

^^  He  minds  his  bee-hives.  To  the  few  people 
he  ever  sees,  he  talks  quaintly  and  vigorously, 
I  sometimes  think,  wildly ;  but  all  he  says  has 
a  strong  stamp  upon  it,  and  never  could  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  without  notice.  After  having 
heard  him,  some  of  his  phrases  keep  ringing  in 
one's  ears,  as  if  he  had  sent  a  goblin  trumpeter  to 
haunt  one  with  the  sound  for  days  and  nights 
after.  But  I  have  always  felt  that  he  has  more 
in  his  mind  than  ever  comes  out  in  the  expres- 
sion ;  and  odd  as  his  talk  is,  I  should  hardly  call 
it  affected  or  conceited." 

'^  Ah !  no  doubt  there  must  be  much  genuine 
nature  there.  But,  although  these  vehement 
lava-lumps  and  burning  coals  of  his  may  be  no 
mere  showy  firework,  and  do  shoot  out  from  a 
hot  central  furnace,  I  would  rather  it  were  so 
much  cool  clear  water,  pouring  from  an  inward 
lake  of  freshness." 
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^^I  can  fancy  him  saying, — the  All  is  right. 
There  must  be  a  Fire-God,  as  well  as  a  Water- 
Grod.  If  there  were  no  fire-forces  seething  and 
blasting,  for  anght  you  know  the  fountains  and 
flood-forces  would  stagnate  into  slime.  I  heard 
lum  say  something  like  this  when  I  last  saw 
him." 

"All  very  true.  But  I  stoop  to  drink  of  the 
stream ;  and  I  hasten  away  from  the  eruptiim." 

"In  this  case,"  replied  Maria,  laughing,  *'the 
eraption  saves  you  the  trouble.  It  seeks  no  (me, 
and  loves  its  solitude." 

In  half  an  hour  after  parting  from  Mrs.  Nugent, 
they  had  climbed  a  sort  of  pass  between  two  hills, 
and  then  turned  to  one  side,  so  as  to  gain  the 
smnmit  of  the  ridge.  There  was  nothing  between 
Ihem  and  the  sea,  but  a  wide  and  easy  descent 
ending  in  level  ground.  Hardly  a  house  was  in 
sight  for  many  miles.  Broad  tracts  of  heath, 
mingled  with  furze  and  broom,  all  in  full  flower, 
and  here  and  there  with  patches  of  timber, 
covered  the  long  and  weary  fore-ground,  which 
doped  away  into  fields  and  meadows,  divided  by 
hedgerows,  and  dotted  with  sheep  and  cattle.  A 
small  town  was  visible  several  miles  off  on  the 
fihore.  The  sea  hy  shining  under  a  blood-red 
sun,  which  had  nearly  set  amid  the  rose-red  sky. 
Above  the  sun  a  dark  cloud  hung  distinct  and 
swollen  as  a  black  mantle ;  but  the  glaring  light 
blazed  around  the  spectators,  and  illuminated  one 
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side  of  the  old  church,  which  stood  about  a  mile 
from  them  on  the  same  ridge.  The  portion  of  it 
towards  the  east  looked  cold  and  gloomy,  while 
the  hot  light  poured  through  two  or  three  win- 
dows, and  defined  the  whole  dark  outline  s^ainst 
the  sky. 

They  had  hardly  gazed  for  a  few  seconds, 
before  the  black  cloud  spread  rapidly  with  its 
smoking  edges  oyer  a  third  of  the  heavens,  and 
some  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell.  Walsingham 
looked  at  Maria;  and  she  said,  ^^Let  us  make 
haste  to  the  church ;  there  is  no  nearer  shelter." 
She  turned  her  horse  in  that  direction;  and, 
riding  fast,  they  reached  the  broken  walls  of  the 
small  green  enclosure  in  which  the  ruin  stoo<^ 
before  much  rain  had  fallen.  They  pushed 
through  one  of  the  gaps,  gained  the  porch,  and 
dismounted.  The  door  was  not  locked;  and 
they  entered  the  building,  and  tied  theii^  horses 
to  an  old  iron  stancheon  in  the  w^.  A  stone^ 
bench  still  remained  imder  the  spire  of  the 
chiu*ch,  on  which  Maria  sat  down,  while  Wal- 
singham stood  beside  her.  The  eastern  window, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  church,  was  in  a  great 
degree  blocked  up  by  rubbish  and  ivy;  but 
through  it  was  seen  the  grey  sky,  with  a  streak 
or  two  of  faint  red.  The  western  window,  near 
them,  was  quite  open;  and  between  its  shafts 
they  saw  the  dark  and  stormy  landscape,  the 
sea  angry  and  labouring  under  the  heavy  sky, 
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yet  kindled  here  and  there  with  flamelike  rajs, 
and  the  broad  fierce  sun  balancing  its  crimson 
orb  for  a  moment  on  the  perilous  edge  of  the 
horizon. 

They  gazed  in  earnest  delight:  but  the  sharp 
glare  which  struck  upon  Maria's  eyes,  compelled 
her  to  raise  her  hand  before  her  face.  Walsing* 
ham  stood  confronting  the  violent  and  resplendent 
hour,  while  the  glory  upon  his  marble  face  waa 
met  by  more  than  answering  power  from  within. 
She  looked  at  him  with  admiration  from  behind 
her  hand,  now  tinged  to  a  transparent  pink; 
and  she  thought  that,  if,  as  she  believed,  his  life 
were  far  too  statuesque  and  coldly  predeter- 
mined, yet  intelligence  and  sensibility  could 
never  have  been  invested  with  a  nobler  form; 
At  this  instant  the  lightning  flashed  and  filled 
the  church;  the  thunder  broke  in  a  long  peaL 
The  sun  seemed  to  have  dropped  like  a  flag  at 
the  signal,  and  barely  burnt  above  the  sea  with 
a  hand's  breadth  of  intense  radiance.  A  crash 
of  rain  came  down  upon  the  building.  Wal- 
singham  turned  composedly  to  Maria,  and  seated 
himself  beside  her.  '^This  scene,"  he  said,  *^i8 
worth  some  inconvenience.  I  fear,  had  you  ex- 
pected it,  you  would  have  stayed  at  home.  It 
would  have  been  an  additional  inducement  to 
me  to  come  here." 

**  I  should  hardly  have  been  allowed  to  choose; 
but  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  event." 
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The  wind  roee  liigb,  and  dashed  the  rain  in 
noisy  bursts  about  the  ruin.  The  neighbour- 
ing old  beech-trees  roared.  The  sound  of  the 
sea  was  not  audible;  but  a  vague  roll  of  white 
and  black  conftision  showed  its  tumult  even  at 
a  distance.  A  glimmer  of  the  sunset  still  played 
oyer  it,  though  the  sun  was  now  drowned  out. 
The  greatness  of  the  powers  at  work  stirred  and 
enlarged  the  two  beholders  with  a  grave  joy. 
They  felt  themselves  rise  and  e^q)and  with  the 
strong  elements. 

''One  feels  now,"  said  Wabingham,  ''what 
life  there  is  in  nature;  and  our  feeling  shows 
how  deeply  it  is  involved  with  our  life,  how 
inseparably  its  powers  are  one  with  those  we 
wield  and  are  conscious  of.  Almost,  we  dare 
to  say,  with  every  gust  and  peal,  these  efforts 
of  the  universe  have  their  impulsions  from  our 
breasts:  so  mightily  do  sympathy  and  abound- 
ing imagmation  gush  with  them  from  within  us." 

"The  storm  is  very  grand,"  she  said;  "but  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  yield  to  its  grasp,  and  lose 
myself  in  its  vastness,  if  there  were  not  a  sense 
of  religion,  which  the  sublime  struggle  awakens 
in  me,  but  which  raises  me  above  it  to  God." 

He  did  not  answer  her  directly.  But  soon 
she  heard  him  repeating,  as  if  rather  to  himself 
than  to  her, — 

Ye  demon  winds  that  fill  the  yault  of  air 
And  caves  of  earth  with  uproar  Sibylline, 
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On  whose  dark  blasts  the  Fates  let  loose  their  hair. 
Amid  the  thunder-clouds  to  stream  and  twine, 
Rage  on,  huge  spirits,  wildly  as  ye  can ! 
Yet  nobler  tempest  swells  the  soul  of  man. 

They  were  both  silent  for  some*  moments, 
when  the  lightning  again  broke  in  terrible 
beauty;  and,  before  the  swift  sound  followed, 
they  saw  the  ruin  and  each  other's  faces  in  a 
blaze  of  light,  and  land  and  sea  swept  oyer  by 
the  meteoric  burst,  and  in  the  distant  depth  a 
vessel  reeling  and  crouching  under  the  tempest. 
Involuntarily  she  grasped  his  arm..  She  had 
never  felt  so  intimately  attracted  to  him,  as 
when  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and  returned  her 
trembling  pressure. 

**It  is  the  hour,"  he  said,  **of  the  Spirits; 
but  one  cannot  wish  it  otherwise,  or  that  we  werci 
away  from  here." 

**  I  feel  that  God  is  here,  but as  if  he  did 

not  reach  so  far  as  that  poor  ship." 

**  He  is  there  too,"  replied  Walsingham  in  a 
voice  almost  as  low  as  hers,  "  but  most,  doubt- 
leas,  with  those  who  believe  in  Him." 

The  horses  were  uneasy  and  frightened  at  the 
storm;  and  the  poet  said,  after  a  pause, — "  Those 
antmalft  feel  only  apprehension.  We  can  admire 
and  enjoy  the  hour.  So  much  nearer  do  we  lie 
to  the  source  of  aU  things,  at  which,  could  we 
quite  attain  to  it,  all  would  appear  in  perfect 
harmony." 
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<*How  noble,**  exclaimed  Maria,  "are  these 
organ  tones>  so  infinitely  deep,  of  the  vast  air, 
while  in  the  midst  of  them  we  hear  so  many 
broken  sounds,  some  whispers  even,  like  voices 
of  living  hearts^  filling  the  whole  tempest,  and 
modulating  every  breath  of  it !" 

Her  hand  now  lay  calmly  in  his ;  and  he  ootdd 
feel  its  quiet  pulsation.  His  own  beat  more 
hurriedly, — excited,  not  by  the  tempest,  but  by 
her.  **Yes,"  he  said,  *^not  only  the  ethereal 
powers  are  working  with  fresh  energies  around 
us; — ^but  the  spirits  in  ourselves, — and  how  many 
are  there,  each  claiming  in  turn  to  be  our  true 
self,  which  no  one  of  them  is,  but  all  of  them 
together,^ — are  awakened  and  busy  in  such  an 
hour,  strong  with  more  than  common  life.  Nor 
can  they  stir  and  throng,  without  calling  round 
them  the  other  spirits  of  the  past  and  present, 
perhaps  of  the  future,  and  of  all  beings  with 
whom  our  hearts  have  ever  held  true  communion. 
It  is  the  graves  themselves  which  are  dead;  and 
the  dead  live  triumphantly  around  us." 

His  sweet  and  steady  voice  flowed  clear  and 
low  amid  the  clang  and  discord  of  the  winds 
and  rain,  and  wrought  with  the  hour  itself  like 
an  enchantment  in  the  ears  of  Maria.  She 
pressed  the  hand  which  held  hers,  and^  looking 
at  the  other  hand,  said  to  him  in  a  deep  whisper, 
*^  How  that  ring  of  yours  glitters  in  the  diu*kne88 1 
I  too  feel  as  if  there  were  a  wondrous  life  and 
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spiritual  presence  around  us.  But  for  weeks 
past  I  haye  had  something  of  this  feeling,  and 
more  than  ever  since  you  have  been  staying 
with  us.  It  is  now  a  month  since  I  have  heard 
anything  of  a  dear  friend;  and  his  image  has 
been  haunting  me  at  intervals  all  the  time." 

She  felt  his  hand  relax,  and  that  he  trembled 
while  she  spoke.  She  too  now  trembled;  for 
neTer  to  any  one  before  had  she  spoken  of  her 
love.  But  the  previous  idea  still  possessed  her; 
for  the  potent  strife  of  nature  had  elevated  and 
freed  her  soul,  and  broken  down  many  an  old 
barrier  of  reserve. 

**  Often,"  she  continued,  "  and  especially  when 
you  are  with  me,  he  walks  visibly  before  me, 
ftctd  turns  his  head  as  if  to  look  at  me,  but  never 
80  much  that  I  can  catch  his  eye.  There,"  she 
cried,  "  there, — now  he  sees  me  I"  and  she  drew 
her  hand  away  convulsively,  and  pointed  into 
$he  darkness.  A  keen  flash  now  came,  and 
showed  Walsingham  that  there  was  no  one 
where  she  had  looked.  The  astounding  thunder 
followed;  and  Maria,  at  the  same  time,  leant 
back  with  a  long  sigh.  Walsingham  too  was 
much  agitated;  for  what  he  thus  learnt  of 
Maria's  affections  bitterly  disappointed  him ;  but 
he  commanded  himself  sternly.  Another  flash 
BOW  spread  around  them;  and  the  thunder  fol- 
lowed so  rapidly  as  to  show  how  near  the  ex- 
plosion was;  but,  before  it  was  heard,  she  had 
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again  opened  her  eyes;  and  both  she  and  hsst 
companion  once  more  saw  the  fated  ship,  which 
now  hkj  stripped  and  dismasted,  and  seaning 
to  take  its  final  plunge  into  the  deep.  Thej 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  spot;  but,  even 
when  some  fainter  electric  lights  played  over 
the  view,  the  sea  was  now  invisible  through  the 
black  sheets  of  ndn.  The  streams  from  the 
steeple  above  them,  and  from  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  roof,  were  heard  rushing  down 
with  a  continuous  uproar;  while  the  rattle  and 
the  murmur  of  the  rain  spread  all  around;  and 
the  wind  howled  and  bellowed,  as  if  the  uni- 
verse were  given  over  to  its  wrath.  Except 
during  the  moments  of  the  lightning,  it  had  long 
been  pitch-dark.  Maria  felt  that  she  could 
speak  more  boldly,  than  if  she  had  been  seen 
by  Walsingham;  and  she  said  in  a  low  voicey 
"I  have  been  talking  very  wildly;  but  this 
tempest  had  filled  me  with  strange  and  stirring 
thoughts;  and  I  felt  as  if  we  knew  each  other 
better  than  I  should  ever  have  believed  other- 


*  99 

Wise. 


"Dear  Friend  I"  he  answered  gently  and  sadly, 
*^8uch  hours  set  a6oat  much  that  was  aground, 
and  open  much  that  was  closed.  What  wonder, 
when  such  blasts  are  beating  on  the  gates  of  our 
caverns,  that  they  should  burst  open,  and  appari- 
tions of  long-hidden  truth  come  out,  and  leap 
with  inspired  frenzy  I    When  the  storm  passes,. 


X 
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the  dark  gates  close  anew,  and  the  shapes  sink 
back  into  their  cells,  perhaps  for  ever.  To- 
morrow we  shall  wake  as  inhabitants  of  cahn 
daj-light;  the  involnntarj  and  painful  disturb- 
ance will  have  ceased ;  and  the  sense  of  what  has 
been  will  remain  as  lasting  joy  and  strength." 

Quiet  passed  into  her  bosom  with  his  words; 
and  she  took  his  hand  again :  but  scarcely  had  he 
received  and  returned  this  token  of  good-will, 
when  they  were  both  smitten  by  a  fearful  shock. 
Their  eyes  seemed  seared  and  blinded,  and  their 
ears  filled  with  an  overwhelming  noise.  The  air 
they  breathed  was  thick  with  dust,  and  tasted 
sulphureous.  For  some  seconds  the  monstrous 
clamour  continued,  and  the  racking  bewilder- 
ment, till  Walsingham  exclaimed,  ^^  Are  you 
hurt?" 
"  No, — ^no,"  she  answered,  "  What  is  it?" 
^^  The  lightning  has  struck  the  church ;  but  we 
are  probably  safe  now." 

They  were  still  nearly  stifled  by  the  dust ;  but 
they  could  see  imperfectly;  for  they  were  no 
longer  in  total  darkness*  He  looked  up  and  saw 
a  blaze  high  in  the  spire ;  Maria  too  perceived  it ; 
but  she  became  at  once  calm  and  steady,  and 
said, — "What  are  we  to  do?  In  the  darkness 
outside  we  could  not  find  our  way;  and  if  we 
remain  we  may  be  destroyed  by  the  flames  and 
rums. 
They  looked  again,  and  saw  that  the  flames 
VOL.  II.  2  A 
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had  spread  wides  among  the  old  wood-work, 
though  the  rain  hissed  on  them  loudlj.  Wal- 
singham  gazed  for  a  minnte  fixedly  upward^  and 
then  said, — **  We  are  In  no  danger.  You  must  con- 
tinue here  in  this  recess,  where  nothing  falling 
from  above  can  hurt  jou ;  and  there  are^  I  think; 
means  of  obtaining  help.  See  here!"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  rope  of  the  diurch-bell  stiU 
hanging  near  them.  This  he  seized^  and  b^an 
to  ring  it  with  all  his  strength.  The  loud  alarm 
boomed  out  through  the  storm,  while  the  crack- 
ling flames  blazed  and  smoked  around  the  spire, 
but  had  not  jet  reached  the  bell-rope. 

He  paused  after  a  time,  and  said, — '*  I  wonder 
how  it  happens  that  this  bell  is  left  here,  when 
the  building  is  so  entirely  abandoned." 

"I  think  I  have  heard,"  replied  Maria,  ''that 
the  parish  to  which  the  church  belongs,  but 
which  has  a  more  modem  place  of  worship  nearer 
the  village,  holds  some  lands  on  condition  of 
having  this  bell  rung  for  an  hour  every  St.  Peter's 
day,  and  that  it  is  never  sounded  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year." 

He  now  began  to  ring  again,  till  at  last  the 
rope  caught  fire  and  was  divided ;  and  soon  after 
the  bell  became  heated,  and  cracked.  '*  So  much," 
he  said,  "  for  the  parish  tenure  of  its  lands.**  He 
now  placed  himself  beside  her;  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  heard  a  human  voice  and  tread, 
through  the  abating  storm   and  the  increasing 
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sound  of  the  fire;  and  then  a  man  carrying  a 
lantern  appeared  amid  the  smoky  gloom. 


Chapter  XXIV. 


"TX7HAT  fiend,"  cried  the  voice,  "are  you, 
that  have  taken   possession  of  the   old 
tower  ?     A  pretty  beacon  and  clamour  you  have 
ndsedl" 

"  We  were  driven  here,"  replied  Walsingham, 
"  by  the  storm ;  and  the  lightning  has  struck  the 
building.  There  is  a  lady  here  who  wants  your 
help." 

The  man  came  on,  guided  by  the  voice,  and, 
when  close  to  them,  held  up  his  lantern  to  see 
their  faces,  thus  partly  showing  his  own.  "  O ! 
Mr.  Collins,"  said  Maria,  "this  is  a  strange  scene 
that  you  find  us  in." 

It  was  the  friend  she  had  spoken  of  to  Wal- 
singham, who  now  stood  before  them,  his  hat 
dripping  with  rain,  which  fell  over  his  long  and 
loose  grey  hair. 

"What!" — he  answered,— " Maria  Lascelles! 
Why  you  are  even  a  gayer  creature  of  the  ele- 
ments, than  any  complimentary  young  gentleman 
could  have  supposed,  if  you  have  chosen  such  an 
evening  for  a  pleasant  ride.  And  who  is  this 
with  you?" 

2  A  2 
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"  Mr.  Walflinghaniy  whose  name  you  must  often 
have  heard." 

Collins  looked  at  him  with  a  sharp  glance  of 
cold  curiosity,  and  said, — "  Well,  you  are  as  odd 
a  pair  of  wild-ducks  as  ever  took  wing  through  a 
storm.  But  what  must  be  done  now  ?  ^  He  looked 
up  at  the  burning  spire,  and  said,  '^  We  shall  have 
half  that  wood-work  and  stuff  up  there  down 
about  our  heads  in  three  minutes ;  but  the  rain 
must  be  near  over  now ;  it  was  clearing  off  fast 
when  I  came  in.  Unless  you  want  to  be  found 
by  half  the  village,  whom  that  clatter  you  were 
making  with  the  bell  will  set  swarming,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bonfire,  you  had  best  be  off  with 
me  to  my  house.  I  can  manage  to  shelter  you 
for  the  night ;  and  I  suppose  you  can  provide  for 
yourselves  in  the  morning."  They  thanked  him 
for  his  offer ;  and  Maria  said  she  would  not  aocept 
it,  but  that  she  really  felt  weak  and  ill,  and  feared 
she  should  not  be  able  to  ride  home.  They  placed 
her  on  her  horse,  which  Collins  led,  carrying  the 
lantern ;  and  Walsingham  beside  her  led  his,  ready 
to  support  her  if  she  required  it. 

The  house  to  which  Collins  took  his  guests, 
was  about  h^f  a  mile  &om  the  church;  and  he 
led  them  by  steep  paths  and  over  ground  soaked 
with  the  heavy  rain.  But  the  sky  was  now  fast 
opening,  and  the  moon  shone  bright.  Maria 
looked  silently  at  the  se^. ;  but  no  ship  was  to  be 
seen  upon  its  broken,  shifting  surface.   Before  they 
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reached  the  place  of  their  destination^  they  passed 
a  cottage^  where  they  procured  a  man  to  go  on 
Walsingham's  horse  and  tell  Mrs.  Nugent  of  her 
niece's  safety.  Turning  away  from  this  spot^ 
they  had  the  church  in  view.  The  spire,  a  mass 
of  red  and  yellow  flame,  sent  up  a  column  of 
black  smoke  into  the  dear  sky;  and  the  moon- 
beams now  fell  upon  that  dark  aerial  structure. 
While  they  gazed,  the  building  fell  with  an 
audible  crash.  An  explosion  of  flame,  sparks, 
and  smoke  flew  upwards ;  and  then  the  conflagra- 
tion gradually  sank  down,  and  was  hardly  percep- 
tible, except  from  a  dull  discoloration  above  it  in 
the  sky,  and  from  the  light  through  a  small 
window  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  they  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Collins,  which,  before  he  came  to  it,  had 
been  that  of  a  mere  labourer.  It  consisted  of 
three  rooms,  two  below  and  one  above.  The 
upper  one  was  usually  his  bedroom,  the  outer  of 
the  lower  ones  his  parlour  and  kitchen,  and  the 
other  the  chamber  of  the  old  woman  who  was  his 
only  servant.  Walsingham  secured  the  horse  in 
a  shed,  while  Collins  showed  Maria  into  his 
cottage.  He  drew  a  seat  for  her  beside  the  fire- 
place, and  busied  himself  in  kindling  a  fire,  while 
he  sent  the  old  woman  up  stairs  to  prepare  his 
room  for  her  use.  Walsingham  soon  came  in; 
and  the  three  sat  round  the  fire. 

Collins  was  hardly  of  middle  age,  and  of  rather 
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low  stature.     That  which  struck  you  at  first  as 
most  remarkable  in  his  appearance,  was  the  bright 
glow  of  his  complexion,  and  the  silver  grey  of  his 
long,  floatii^  hair.     He  had  rather  small,  dark 
eyes,  which  did  not  fix  with  keenness,  but  seemed 
most  firequently  averted  in  abstraction.    There 
was  however  an  air  of  quietness  and  resolution 
about  all  his  acti<»UL    His  head  always  looked 
firmly  set,  his  hands  tense,  as  if  to  gripe  or 
clench.    His  feet  seemed  rooted  where  he  set 
them  down.    HI  health,  or  gri^,  or  natural  cha- 
racter, had  added  a  strong  east  of  sadness,  and 
even  of  harshness  to  his  countenanee ;  and  there 
was  something  so  earnest  and  vigorous  about  the 
whole  aspect,  as  to  give  the  notion  of  a  catapult 
kept  ever  loaded  to  discharge  its  weighty  missile. 
This  often  came  in  the  shape  of  some  rude  and 
sudden  phrase,  violent  and  picturesque,  but  also 
luminous  as  a  burning  arrow.     Kindliness  and 
honesty  were  apparent  at  first  sight,  and  gained 
increased  value  on  better  knowle^e.     He  had 
lived  in  educated  society,  had  travelled,  and  read 
mucL     Two  or  three  years  before  the  present 
time,  he  had  come  to  the  spot  where  he  now 
lived,  hired  a  cottage  with  a  tolerable  garden,  abd 
there  established  a  great  niunber  of  bee-hives,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  drew  their  fragrant  honey 
chiefly  from  the  heathy  surface  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.     He  attended  to  them  himself,  and 
appeared  to  derive  his  principal,  if  not  his  only 
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aupport  from  them.  Many  of  his  hours  he  spent 
in  wandering  alone  over  the  hills.  But  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  meet  with  any  casual  strangers, 
however  squalid  their  wretchedness.  He  also 
spoke  without  reluctance  to  persons  of  the  highest 
class  of  society,  who  happened  to  fall  within  his 
reach.  But,  if  he  found  them  barren  and  worth- 
less, he  swui^  them  off  impatiently,  often  with 
some  grim  jest,  and,  shaking  his  bent  brows,  went 
on  his  way  sullen  and  thoughtfuL 

On  the  present  occasion  the  wolf-man,  as  he 
might  himself  have  said,  had  on  his  sheep's 
dothing,  and  seemed  cheerful  and  hospitable. 
He  desired  his  ancient  helpmate  to  prepare  tea, 
and  &y  some  slices  of  bacon ;  and  with  thie^  and 
bread,  and  honey  from  the  hives,  they  had  a  meal 
which  su£Sced  to  refresh  them. 

^'  What  can  have  taken  you,"  said  Collins,  ^^  to 
the  old  church  at  such  an  hour  of  such  an  evening  ? 
Did  you  wait  till  it  was  pitch-dark,  to  see  the  view 
the  better?'- 

^^  Darkness,"  answered  Walsingham,  '^  is  some- 
times well  worth  seeing.  We  however  wanted 
only  to  view  the  sunset  from  ihe  church,  and 
proposed  to  return  by  twilight  and  moonlight. 
But  the  storm  overtook  us,  and,  no  doubt,  also 
detained  Mrs.  Nugent  at  the  farm-house,  where 
she  stopped  behind  for  a  few  moments.  We  were 
of  course  glad  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  ruin. 
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What  we  should  have  done  at  last  but  for  you,  I 
cannot  imagine." 

'^Oh!  the  darkness  would  not  have  ate  you; 
and  a  night  in  the  old  church  in  such  weather 
would  have  been  a  foretaste  of  a  kind  of  dim  and 
bleak  ghostland,  much  Uke,  I  suppose,  to  that  which 
we  shall  all  one  day  visit.  As  it  is,  no  doubt,  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  will  be  attributed  to  an  evil 
spirit  by  half  the  county.  I  myself  was  rather  in 
hopes  of  finding  some  huge  skeleton  or  demon, 
hard  at  work  pulling  the  rope,  and  was  rather 
disappointed  at  only  seeing  you." 

*^  Ay,"  said  Walsingham,  **it  would  make  no  bad 
tale.  Suppose  we  spread  the  rumour : — A  name- 
less fiend  amused  himself  with  ringing  the  bell 
tiU  his  burning  hands  set  the  rope  on  fire,  which 
communicated  with  the  wood-work;  and,  when 
Mr.  Collins  and  a  crowd  of  country  people  came 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  he  burst  out  at  the 
top  of  the  spire  in  an  eruption  of  flame  and 
smoke,  gave  a  laughing  yell  as  he  vanished ;  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  the  building  fell  in,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  church-yard  were  heard 
to  groan  in  their  graves,  while  Miss  Lascelles  was 
obliged  by  the  smell  of  sulphur  to  use  her  smell- 
ing-bottle. But  after  all,  Mr.  Collins,  I  doubt 
whether  any  apparition  you  might  have  found  and 
invited  home  with  you,  would  have  enjoyed  your 
supper  as  much  as  we." 
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"No;  I  suppose  not.  And  in  fact  my  surprise 
and  disappointment  were  as  foolish  as  that  of  a 
farmer  some  miles  from  this,  who  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  telling  him  that  in  the  middle 
of  a  certain  wood,  on  such  a  day,  he  would  find 
something  far  more  strange  and  precious  than  the 
crown  jewels, — ^a  specimen  of  the  most  wonderful 
thing  on  earth.  He  went,  expecting  a  bushel  of 
diamonds,  or  Fortunatus's  purse,  or  something 
equally  unlike  turnips  and  clover,  and  was  much 
astonished  and  puzzled  at  seeing  a  poor  little 
chubby  baby.  Yet  the  letter-writer  said  true 
enough.  I  do  not  know  that  even  I  have  much 
right  to  complain  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  we  have  not,'^  said  Maria ; 
"  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  wet ; " — ^^and  she 
glanced  at  his  hat,  which  lay  on  the  floor  beside 
him. 

"  Oh  I  my  old  hat  is  soaked  a  little.  So  many 
queer  mists  and  vapours  must  rise  up  in  it  from 
one's  brains,  especially  when  one  has  happened  to 
look  into  a  newspaper,  or  a  fashionable  novel,  that 
it  need  not  flinch  from  a  few  aerial  clouds  de- 
scending on  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  temporary  firma- 
ment, between  the  storms  and  clatter  of  one's 
head  below,  and  the  other  capricious  meteorology 
up  above.  And  so  Metaphysics  are  only  the 
Moore's  Almanac  of  our  brain-weather.  Many  a 
system  in  the  Almanac  of  a  past  year  is  falsified 
by   the  event,  and  reprinted  with  a  fresh  date, 
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as  if  it  would  be  valid  for  the  next  twelve- 
month.** 

He  laughed  a  short  sardcmic  laugh,  and  then 
iixed  his  eyes  npon  the  fire,  as  if  he  had  uttered 
his  orade  and  was  contmt. 

Walmngham  smiled,  and  tsuA^ — ^'^It  would  be 
amusing  to  have  a  complete  lustorj  of  coverisgB 
for  the  head  written  on  that  principle.  Their 
picturesque  varieties  and  diverse  uses  have  often 
been  noticed  by  travellers,  artists,  and  so  forth. 
But  the  relation  of  the  head-garment  to  the 
thoughts  would  give  a  new  point  of  view.  ** 

"  WeU,"  said  Collins,  with  a  tone  between 
defiance  and  jesting,  *' there  are  many  odd  facts 
to  be  noted  on  that  matter.  As  the  land-shells  of 
Madeira  are  altogether  different  from  those  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Porto  Santo,  so  the  Portu- 
guese population  of  the  one  place  wear  a  small 
funnel-shaped,  or  unicorn  cap;  and  the  same 
race  in  the  other  adorn  themselves  with  a  flat 
bonnet.'* 

"Ah I"  said  Walsingham,  with  bland  serious- 
ness; "remarks  of  that  depth  and  originality 
recall  the  famous  Pythian  verses  of  Nathaniel 
Lee,  the  Trophonian  prophet : — 

Methinks  I  see  a  hieroglyphic  bat 
Skim  o'er  tlie  zenith  in  a  slip-shod  hat.'* 

Both  Collins  and  Maria  now  laughed  loud  and 
merrily;  and  the  Recluse  said,  "Well,  no  one 
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can  deny  that  the  whole  of  man  is  included  be- 
tween his  hat  and  shoes.  In  these  mysterious 
int^uments  are  concealed  the  extreme  boundaries 
of  his  Being,  which,  though  certainly  finite,  phi- 
losophers aver  to  be  all  but  infinite." 

^^Qr,"  said  WaLsmgham,  <'as  we  may  express 
it  in  Orphic  song: — 

Oh !  wondious  powers,  ye  shoes  and  hat, 

That  hound  our  human  span. 
How  idly  sages  puxde  at 

The  limits  set  to  man ! " 

Thus  does  the  conversation  of  poets  and  mo- 
ralists, when  they  have  not  the  fear  of  a  pompous 
public  before  them,  often  become  mere  doggrel 
and  absurdity,  and  yet  suit  for  the  time  both 
the  men  and  the  occasion.  Such  talk  helped  on 
the  hour  till  Maria  bade  them  good-night,  and, 
thanking  them  both,  and  especially  Collins,  for 
his  kindness,  left  them  to  themselves.  She  retired 
to  think,  to  remember  Arthur,  to  shudder  at  the 
image  of  the  lost  vessel,  to  pray,  and  then  to 
sleep.  In  the  mean  time  Collins  made  more  tea 
for  himself,  Walsingham  having  had  enough,  and 
drank  it  by  bowlsful,  without  milk,  and  sweetened 
with  his  own  honey. 
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Chaptbe  XXV. 

"  T'HAT,''  said  Wakingham  to  Collins,  "was  a 
striking  event,  we  have  been  witnesses  of  at 
the  churclL    But  I  should  like  to  have  observed, 
unseen,  the  demeanour  of  the  people  when  they 
reached  the  burning  edifice,  as  I  suppose  a  crowd 
of  them  soon  did.     There  is  much  to  attract  and 
awaken  one  in  the  thought  of  a  living  world 
startled  by  the  conflagration  of  a  neighbouring 
world  of  graves  and  ghosts.     But  it  ought  to  be 
painted  on  both  sides.     I  mean,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  actual  beings  regarding  this 
convulsion  in  the  realm  of  the  past,  and  from 
that  of  the  ruin  and  its  graves  impersonated  and 
spiritualized,  and  brought  face  to  face  with  bodily 
mortals.     One  might  round  the  whole  into  a  little 
Grecian  tragedy,  the   action   consisting  of  the 
efforts  of  the  men  to  save  the  buildings,  and  their 
lamentations  over  memorials  of  their  ancestors; 
and  the  Chorus  being  a  band  of  spectres,  with  the 
grey  old  founder  of  the  church,  clothed  in  his 
pall  of  lead  and  years,  leading  the  grisly  troop, 
and  wailing  and  admonishing  through  the  tem- 
pestuous and  fiery  air." 

**Why,"  answered  Collins,  **do  anjrthing  of 
the  kind?  It  might  be  worth  while  to  know 
what  really  happened.  But  what  we  should  gam 
by  taking  the  mere  name  of  the  real  event,  and 
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appending  a  fiction  to  it>  I  do  not  see.  When 
I  am  not  in  a  very  ferocious  humour^  I  do  not 
mind  seeing  a  soldier ;  for  I  know  what  he  and 
his  dress  are^  and  mean.  But  some  lord  or  linen^ 
draper  coxcomb  in  the  masquerade  dress  of  a 
soldier  is  a  thing  to  be  drifted,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, down  the  great  sewer  of  perdition.  The 
uniform  on  such  shoulders  is  a  red  rag  thrown 
into  the  kennel ;  and  the  biped  is  but  the  fleshly 
effigy  of  a  man,  a  good  deal  more  offensive  than  a 
wax  one  at  a  puppet-show.  Now  so  I  hold  it  to 
be  with  your  supposed  poem.  By  all  means  give 
us  as  much  truth  as  possible,  even  though  the 
dose  is  ever  so  bitter.  But  lies,  whether  in  verse 
or  prose,  are  an  abomination  under  the  sun,  and 
above  it  too,  if  such  pests  are  known  there, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  the  super-solars,  I  hope  is 
not  the  case.  Truth,  man !  truth  is  the  only  true 
poetry,  if  the  business  of  poetry  is  to  move  the 
feelings,  which,  for  aught  I  see,  might  as  well  be 
left  unmoved.  But  bread  and  meat,  which  we  do 
want  daily,  are  facts.  Ambrosia  is  doubtless  a 
fact  too, — for  the  gods.  But  for  me,  a  man,  it  is 
a  fiction.  Bread  and  truth  are  all  man  wants; 
and  a  loaf  is  only  an  eatable  lump  of  truth  fitted 
for  the  body,  as  truth  is  the  invisible,  but  no  less 
substantial,  bread  of  the  spirit.  Tea  too  is  truth 
in  its  way,  and  very  good  for  a  thirsty  throat. 
Talk  to  me  of  nectar  by  the  hour;  but  my 
mouth  would  still. be  dry;   and  I  should  wish 
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yoa  drinkbig  it  at  OlympoSy  or  znjwhete  away 
from  me." 

"*  What  is  tru&f  aud  jeathig  PDate,  and  would 
not  wait  far  an  answer.  But  I  stand  in  Ins  shoes, 
and  wait  instead  of  him." 

^  Tmth  is  every  thing  that  is.  Every  thing  is 
truth;  and  every  nothing  is  lie.  Destiny  finr 
ever  spins  things, — realities.  But  man  is  llie 
only  beast  I  know  of  that  8|ans  nothings^ — ^fio- 
tions, — poems.  So  he  tries  to  swindle  destiny 
and  his  own  fellow-beasts.  But  destiny  spins  on 
unswindled,  and  leaves  him  to  die  like  a  starved 
spider  in  his  own  cobweb.  Honesty  is  the  only 
tme  reUgion:  all  else  is  mete  superstition,  more 
or  leas  poetic, — ^tiiat  is,  more  or  less  fiifae." 

**  A  compendious  creed,  and  tiiat  sounds  as  if 
it  would  have  saved  Aristotie,  Qnintilian,  Strada, 
and  the  Schlegels,  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  But 
look  closer.  All  tiiat  I  too  want  is  Truth,  but 
Truth  made  intelligible  and  effectual  for  man. 
In  order  to  this,  what  is  essential  and  character- 
istic in  an  image  or  feeling  must  be  separated  from 
what  is  accidental  or  futile, — I  mean,  from  what 
must  seem  so  to  us, — ^for,  doubtiess,  nothing  really 
is  so, — must  be  divided  fix»n  the  endless,  unmanage- 
able All,  which  would  only  bewilder  us.  That 
is,  it  must  be  marked  out  as  a  distinct  Whole  by 
itself,  with  its  own  beginning,  progress,  and  con- 
clusion. Now,  if  this  be  rightly  dcme,  we  shall 
have  the  essential  Thought  filling  its  own  circle, 
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excloding  all  that  is  extraneouB  to  itself,  and 
taking  in  and  embodying  from  without  whatever 
is  necessary  to  its  own  completeness  and  evidence- 
All  this  however  is  quite  as  true  of  a  history,  or  a 
theory,  or  a  speech,  as  of  a  poem.  But  herein  is 
the  difference,  that  the  poem  is  not  meant  to 
coavey  knowledge,  or  produce  conviction,  but  to 
excite  a  state  of  feeling  at  once  lively  and  har- 
monious. That  the  feeUngs  may  be  lively,  the 
poem  must  have  enei^,  distinctness,  glow:  that 
they  may  be  harmonious,  it  must  have  consis- 
tency and  completeness,  and  must  lead  to  the 
apprdiension  of  a  peaceful  order  supreme  over 
all  confusion.  But  it  may  have  all  these  requi- 
sites, and  therefore  be  a  good  poem,  and  yet  be 
fiir  from  a  literal  representation  of  the  fact,  event, 
thought,  or  emblem,  which  supplies  the  pretext 
for  it.  If  you  rightly  weigh  all  these  conditions 
of  a  poem's  existence,  you  will  see,  I  think,  that 
it  may  and  often  must  admit  fr^e  and  marvellous 
displays  of  fancy,  legend,  superstition,  and  sym- 
bolic necromancy.  In  a  word,  it  must  boldly 
say, — To  produce  an  impression  equivalent  to 
that  which  this  actual,  but  superabundant,  over- 
whelming world  would  produce  in  a  mind  capable 
of  embracing  it  as  a  whole,  I  will  shape  a  world 
of  my  own,  no  less  vivid  and  coherent,  but 
rounded  in  a  smaller  circle,  readily  intelligible  to 
man,  and  delightful  to  him,  as  free  from  the 
baffling  immensity   of  that  in   which  he   lives. 
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Everything  therefore,  which  we  borrow  from  Ae 
actual  for  the  uses  of  poetry,  must  be  translated, 
not  transferred,  its  form  and  colouring  modified, 
to  those  required  by  the  unity  of  the  imaginary 
creation.  Such  seem  to  me  the  laws  required  by 
the  slightest  song,  and  yet  adequate  to  explam 
the  Odyssey,  Hamlet,  and  Herman  and  Doro- 
thea." 

"Well,  a  very  pretty  scheme.  But  in  my 
notion  a  mere  jugglery.  The  moment  you  sepa- 
rate a  part  of  human  existence  from  the  great 
All  it  belongs  to,  and  seek  to  shape  it  into  a 
minor,  dependent,  and  analogous,  but  distinct 
world,  which,  as  I  understand,  is  your  notion,  that 
moment  you  lose  all  law  and  measure  of  truth 
and  falsehood.  A  feeling,  an  image,  an  event 
is  true,  that. is,  real,  genuine,  not  when  detached, 
but  only  when  connected  with  its  original  circum- 
stances and  atmosphere.  Suppose,  while  the  clay 
of  nature  is  yet  soft  and  plastic,  I  break  off  a 
finger  or  an  ear  from  the  great  image ;  this  is,  no 
doubt,  a  real  part  of  the  whole.  But  then  the 
fractional  edge  recalls  that  it  is  only  a  portion, 
and  ought  to  be  replaced  in  its  former  position. 
But  if  I  again  knead  it  up  and  round  it  off  into  a 
separate  work,  betraying  no  violent  dislocation, 
it  ceases  to  be  anything  but  a  fiction  of  my  hands. 
I  cannot  make  it  a  small  total,  recalling  and  repre- 
senting the  great  one  in  minuter  lines,  because 
the  great  one  is  too  vast,  and  I  see  it  only  in  part. 
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An  Iliad  was  very  well ;  because  those  for  whom 
it  was  written  believed  it  all  true,  read  it  as  his- 
tory, and  had  no  more  doubt  of  Jupiter  and  Pallas 
than  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  To  us,  who 
have  looked  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  puppet- 
show,  it  has  lost  half  its  value.  But  remember 
besides,  that  the  free  extemporaneous  Homeric 
rhythm  is  very  unlike  our  modem  metres.  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  very  fact  of  writing  in  arti- 
ficial, elaborate  verse  is  a  proclamation  of  a  design 
to  be  absurd." 

^*  Verse  ought  to  be,  and  to  have  the  evidence 
of  being,  the  spontaneous  and  only  suitable  utter- 
ance of  lively  and  delightful  emotion.  If  not, 
doubtless  it  is  bad,  and  a  trick." 

"  Almost  all  I  know  of  is  so.  As  for  the  verse 
of  Homer  and  Shakspere,  it  is  only  prose  fused 
and  fluid.  But  almost  all  else  is  prose  pinched, 
twisted,  filed,  scraped,  and  notched  into  arbitrary 
forms,  in  hopes,  not  of  producing  any  independent 
feeling,  but  of  awakening  some  echo  of  the  feel- 
ing which  the  authentic  melody  of  words  begets. 
But,  explain  it  how  you  will,  all  fiction  in  verse 
or  prose  is  to  me  abhorrent.  I  hate  straw-men, 
snow-men,  rag-men,  colossal  dolls,  bronze  kings 
and  dukes,  and  all  the  sons  of  scarecrows.  I 
loathe  your  modem  romance,  which  sets  up  its 
tawdry  wooden  Highlanders  and  calumetted  In- 
dians at  the  door,  with  as  keen  an  eye  to  gain  and 
to  the  public^s  gross  cravings,  as  the  keeper  of  a 
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sanffdicqp.  We  have  not  too  much  thought  and 
enei^  amoi^  us  for  actual  life;  and  it  is  idiotic 
to  waste  what  we  have  in  aimless  sympathies,  aad 
to  qpend  our  days  in  tiadng  out  the  baby-houae 
labyrinths  of  songs  and  sonnets.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  man,  who,  when  his  dap  was  sink- 
ing, and  the  only  chance  lay  in  wcnking  with 
every  sinew,  should  begin  to  fiddle  (m  the  deck, 
and  set  the  sailors  off  in  an  insane  dance?  We, 
and  the  worid  too,  are  in  just  this  need;  and  the 
poets  help  us  as  little." 

Walfflngham  answered  calmly, — ^'  I  do  not  re- 
member that  the  seamen  in  the  Ghreek  stoiy  were 
much  the  better  for  throwing  Arion  oyerboard*" 

''Ah!  I  suppose  in  that  tale  s(Mne  poet  was 
pleading  his  own  cause,  and  that  of  his  brethreo. 
In  this  matter  however  we  shall  not  agree ;  but  I 
do  hold  most  firmly  to  the  belief  that  the  task  of 
life  is  a  hard,  stem  work, — ^to  dimb  with  bleeding 
feet  amid  rocks  of  ice  and  lava.  We  must  have 
done  once  for  all  with  cobwebs  and  rose-vs^urs, 
election  ribbons  and  rocketsi,  flummery  and  finery 
of  all  kinds.  Sentimental  sighing  has  no  business 
in  a  world  where  there  are  so  many  heart-broken 
groans.  The  will  is  the  foundation  of  a  man. 
He  should  stand  up, — speak  out, — ^hold  fast, — 
stamp  his  thoughts  in  strcmg  words,— and  leave 
lies,  songs,  flatteries,  fancies,  and  all  other  mental 
sillabub  to  womanish  and  sicUy  stomadis.  Then 
when  he  stands,  as  I  often  do,  alone  upon  the 
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bare  hill-top^  and  thinks  of  the  laws^  maxims^ 
amiabilities^  decencies,  and  reputations,  which 
make  up  what  we  call  our  country,  and  which 
are  but  one  great  fermenting  mass  of  falsehood, 
let  him  rejoice  that  he  dares  keep  his  own  soul 
pure  and  in  arms,  and  breathe  the  air  of  heaven, 
which  has  not  yet  been  all  filled  with  the  reek  of 
men's  yanity  and  voluptuousness.  For  in  our 
smooth,  delicate,  moral  days,  even  conscience  has 
been  made  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  volup- 
tuous self-indulgence.  0!  for  some  rude  old 
John  Baptist  or  Wickliffe,  to  go  through  the 
land,  and  cry.  Wo  I  Wo  I  and  make  our  feeble 
busy  men  of  talents  and  notoriety,  and  European 
reputation, — Heaven  help  them  I — skip  at  his 
voice  like  grasshoppers  from  before  the  tramp  of 
a  rhinoceros." 

^^Why  should  not  he,  who  so  strongly  con- 
ceives, also  perf(Hin?" 

.  ^'  O  !  a  man  may  fancy  that  his  arms  are  long 
enough  to  reach  the  stars;  but,  when,  in  trying  to 
raise  them  above  his  own  head,  they  have  been 
heavily  beaten  back  and  crushed  by  the  demon  of 
the  air,  he  must  be  content,  for  a  while  at  least, 
to  rest  and  nurse  his  pangs.  But  you,  you  for 
whose  pipings  and  madrigals  the  world  has  smooth 
and  favourable  ears,  you,  had  you  the  heart  of  a 
man,  instead  of  the  fancy  of  a  conjuror,  might 
find  or  make  the  sad  hour  for  speaking  severe 
truths.     You  might  inspirit  and  shame  men  into 
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the  work  of  painftill j  building  up  new  and  graver 
and  serener  hopes,  instead  of  lulling  them  into  a 
drunken  dream  with  wanton  airs  and  music^' 

Walsingham  shook  his  head,  but  not  angrily, 
and  said,  **  One  builds  Cyclopean  walls;  another 
ftshions  marble  earrings.  Each  must  work  as 
he  can.  Biit  remember  that  the  Cyclopean 
waUs,  though  they  stood  indeed,  and  stand, 
became  useless  monuments  of  a  dead  past;  and 
the  fox  and  the  robber  kennel  among  the  stones. 
The  marble  carvings,  which  humanized  their  own 
early  age,  are  still  the  delight  of  all  humane 
generations*" 

"  Ay,  but  those  marble  carvings,  for  those  who 
wrought  and  revered  them,  were  holy  resJities. 
Our  modem  poems  and  other  tinsel-work  are 
for  us  as  mere  toys,  as  musical  snuff-boxes  oi* 
gauze  flowers." 

^^To  him  who  regards  them  as  mere  toyd, 
they  are  indeed  worthless,  nay,  dangerous.  That 
which  he  handles  as  a  squib,  he  may  find  burst 
between  his  fingers  as  a  bomb.  But  of  such  men, 
and  those  who  work  for  them,  there  need  be  no 
discourse  between  us." 

^^  Of  such  men  I  fear  there  must  be  discourse 
between  us,  if  we  are  to  discourse  at  aU,  and  in 
speaking  not  forget  ourselves," 
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Chapter  XXVL 

nPHEY  bade  each  other  good  night  and  lay 
back  in  their  chairs  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
fire.  Collins  went  to  sleep.  But  Walsingham 
sat  revolving  the  conversation  that  had  passed, 
and  his  present  position.  He  thought  that  he 
distinctly  saw  the  fallacy  of  his  host's  views  as 
to  poetry,  and  judged  from  this  evening's  ex- 
perience that  he  was  not  a  very  acute  reasoner, 
so  far  at  least  as  reasoning  is  carried  on  by 
analysis.  He  also  regarded  him  as  narrow  and 
partial  in  all  his  feelings  and  aims,  viewing  many 
things  with  undue  violence,  and  turning  from 
others  with  undeserved  indifference.  The  mind, 
he  said  to  himself,  of  this  recluse  resembles  a 
smith's  forge,  with  its  small  glowing  light,  its 
deep  imaginative  shadows,  the  strenuous  image 
of  the  workman,  and  the  weighty  and  colossal 
processes  to  which  the  whole  is  devoted.  "  Well!'" 
he  thought,  '^let  others  forge  crowbars  and 
ploughshares,  nay,  even  weapons  and  armour: 
enough  for  me,  in  my  sunny  chamber,  with 
vine-leaves  round  the  windows,  to  mould  grace- 
M  figures,  or  even  to  engrave  the  small  and 
unobtrusive  gem."  His  mind  however  did  not 
rest  here.  He  could  not  escape  from  the  feeling 
that,  after  all,  there  was  in  Collins  an  earnest 
though  rugged  and  painful  force  of  some  kind. 
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whether  of  wiU  or  feeKng  or  imagination,  which 
bore  down  the  poet.  This  energy  but  half 
understood  itself,  and  was  unaccompanied  by 
any  sense  of  the  graceful,  the  harmonious,  the 
complete,  without  which  to  Walsingham  life 
appeared  bare  and  empty.  It  was  a  character 
which,  in  its  dim  but  broken  strength,  and  huge 
though  interrupted  outline,  seemed  more  impos- 
ing to  him  than  any  other  he  had  known,  than 
all  that  he  could  find  in  himself.  His  curiosity 
and  his  sympathy  with  the  mysterious  were 
awakened,  and  were  excited  the  more  by  his 
ignorance  of  the  previous  history,  which,  in  spite 
of  fervid  longmgs  after  a  high  course  of  human 
action,  had  throvm  Collins  into  this  solitude,  a 
brooding  aimless  hermit. 

Now,  as  was  his  custom,  he  began  to  collect 
and  arrange  all  he  knew  of  the  man,  and  the 
recent  circumstances  that  had  brought  them  ac- 
quainted. But  here  his  thoughts  were  turned 
into  a  different  direction;  for  with  the  events 
of  the  evening  the  image  of  Maria  recurred  to 
him.  He  recalled  his  previous  feelings  of  ad- 
miration for  her,  his  delight  in  her  pure,  unsel- 
fish elevation  of  heart,  his  own  intellectaal 
superiority,  which  had  enabled  him  to  see  over 
and  round  her  opinions,  and  the  coldness  and 
weakness  of  his  faith  in  invisible  realities, 
compared  with  her  devout,  practical  reliance. 
The  unspeakable  loveliness  of  her  whole  being 
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presented  itself  anew  to  him ;  aad  he  reflected 
with  how  much  pleasure  he  had  been  able  to 
give  her  fresh  knowledge,  and  t«  set  her  nund 
in  mtrrement .  in  new  directiocs.  For,  wMle 
Itis  su^eBtifmB  and  ideals  rooted  themselves  in 
her,  and  re-appeared  in  gentler  and  more  at- 
tractive forms  in  her  demeanour  and  languE^e, 
eke  had  seemed  to  him  a  nymph-like  Qrecian 
girl,  catching  new  hints  of  melody  and  themes 
of  verse  from  a  eage  master,  and  by  her  voice  and 
instnimeiit,  her  euony  beauty  and  lyrical  glances 
lending  them  roundness,  fluency,  and  a  thrilling 
sweetnesa,  Laatly  he  reviewed  the  singular 
hour  that  he  had  spent  with  her  in  the  ruined 
church,  and  waa  conscious  of  a  mingled  rush  of 
pan  and  joy,  while  for  a  moment  he  revived 
the  free  and  mounting  flight  of  heart  with  which 
they  had  seemed  to  live  together  in  the  tempest, 
and  to  rise  upon  Its  wings  above  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  custom  and  reserve.  It  was  a  less 
selfish  train  of  emotion,  more  elevating  and  en- 
thusiastic, than  he  had  almost  ever  esperienced. 
But  along  with  this  remembrance  came  the 
diaeovery  of  her  secret  affection,  though  for 
whom  he  could  not  divine.  Prom  this  he  would 
fain  have  withdrawn  his  attention ;  for  he  habi- 
tually endeavoured  to  turn  away  from  all  painful 
considerations.  But  the  facts  were  too  recent; 
and  she  was  still  too  near  him.  A  few  feet 
and  a   thin   ceiling   were   all  that   divided   him 
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from  the  sleeping  girl.  Love  with  his  torch 
lighted  the  poet's  imagination  up  the  dark  st^. 
He  seemed  to  see  the  beautiful  and  animated 
head  now  reclined  in  still  unconsciousness  on 
the  pillow,  the  delicate  and  benign  hand  and 
rounded  arm  escaping  fix)m  the  folds  designed 
to  hide  them,  the  smooth  eyelids,  with  their 
dark  lashes  closed,  and  the  full,  half-parted  lips. 
Over  all  the  enchanted  picture  of  his  fancy,  he 
viewed  the  silent  dream-world  opened  to  her 
spirit,  with  many  images,  of  which  his  own  was 
one,  blended  in  the  front,  and  a  dark  and  fiery 
cloud  of  destiny,  like  the  smoke  of  that  night's 
conflagration,  opaque  to  him,  though  for  her 
transparent,  hiding  the  main  and  central  figure 
so  incomparably  dear  to  Maria. 

The  hour  of  twelve  came.  The  clear  picture 
of  the  lady  in  her  chamber  vanished;  the  long 
and  busy  past,  with  its  prominent  and  struggling 
forms,  broke  at  once  upon  him.  He  had  Arthur 
and  Sir  Charles,  Wilson  and  Hastings,  Mus- 
grave  and  Walsingham,  before  his  eyes  together. 
The  student,  the  baronet,  the  farmer,  the  tra- 
veller, the  divine,  the  poet,  —  each  seemed  to 
him  perfectly  distinct;  yet,  as  to  each,  he  had  a 
train  of  evident  remembrances;  and  each,  he 
fancied,  was  himself.  So  might  he  have  stood 
in  the  midst  of  many  large  mirrors,  each  bright 
and  speckless,  but  each  of  a  differently  coloured 
glass,  a  blue,  a  red,  a  green,  a  golden,  an  amethyst, 
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white,  and  eeen  himself,  his  own  form,  face, 
}ture,  and  expression  of  countenance  reflected 
each  of  the  surfaces,  only  with  the  difference 
of  colouring.      But   again  it   seemed   that   the 
difference    oyerbalanced   the   identity,   and  that 
he  beheld  so  many  several  figures,  passing  for 
the  same  one  man,  by  wearing  a  mask,  the  fac- 
omile  of  his  face.     As  the  hour  glided  on,  the 
various  forms  grew  less  and  less  distinct,  though 
bis  inward  recollection  of  their  history  was  still 
dear.     He  now  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  sleeping 
countenance  of  Collins,  with  its  bold  and  harsh 
lines  still  full  of  melancholy  and  energetic  mean- 
ing, and  with  hair  so  prematurely  grey  shading 
the  furrowed  brow  and  beating  temples.      All 
the  impressions  of  the  evening  came  upon  him 
with  redoubled  power.     In  that  face  he  saw  a 
long  inficription  to  which  he  required  the  key. 
Even  without  its  help,  he  knew  of  a  concentered 
zeal  and  torrid  vigour,  narrow  perhaps  in  its 
objects   and    experience,    but    having    a    depth 
and   genuineness  of   life  found  in  few   among 
mankind,  and    especially  rare    in    accomplished 
and  refined  periods  and  classes.      He  said    to 
himself, — I  understand  and  can  paint  a  thousand 
modes  of  human  existence,  from  the  hero  and 
the  sage,  to  the  damsel,  the  child,  and  the  rude 
barbarian  slave.      But    there    is   one   character 
that  seems  to  move  beyond  me  wrapped  in  its 
own  dark  electric  cloud.      This  too  shall  now 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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lie  dear  under  my  gaze,  and  be  wielded  by  my 
will 

The  ring  did  not  refuse  its   fimctian;    aod 
Wakingham  slept  in  utter  obliyion. 


Chapter  XXVIL 


-PARLY  on  the  Sunday  morning,  whidi  sue 
oeeded  to  the  night  marked  by  the  bumisg 
of  the  old  dmrdi-spire,  Mrs.  Nugent  sent  h^ 
carriage  for  Maria  and  Walsingham,  who  aeocnd- 
ingly  departed  from  the  cotti^e.  Walmngham 
and  Collins  separated  on  terms  of  dyility;  and 
he  took  leave  of  Maria  with  cordial^  and  f<»*  him 
uncommon  courtesy.  She  had  won  upon  him  m 
previouB  meetinga  by  her  mmpHdly  and  earnest- 
ness,  which  came  in  aid  of  earlier  ties  betweefi 
him  and  her  family ;  and  there  were  few  persons 
he  seemed  to  have  so  much  pleasure  in  conversii^ 
with.  He  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her,  that 
he  hoped  to  see  her  again  soon*  It  was  still 
early  in  the  morning;  but  he  had  aheady  spent 
an  hour  in  his  garden,  to  which  he  now  returned. 
The  plot  of  ground  was  large  for  a  cottag<e, 
and  was  neatly  kept,  entirely  by  his  own  care. 
He  had  a  great  number  of  bee-hives  in  it ;  and  he 
now  busied  himself  in  examining  the  labours  of 
the  insects,  and  then  the  several  beds  of  vegetables 
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and  flowers.  To  a  passer  hj,  had  any  stranger 
ever  travelled  on  that  retired  road^  he  would  have 
presented  a  singular  object:  for  his  face  was 
sufSciently  noticeable ;  and  he  was  dressed^  very 
unlike  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood^  in  a 
complete  suit  of  dark  grey^  with  thick  high  shoes, 
and  a  straw  hat  His  garden  had  several  apple 
and  pear-trees  in  it>  and  two  considerable  ehns. 
At  the  extremity  furthest  from  the  small  road  ran 
a  brook5  which  made  many  windings  through  the 
valley.  There  were  a  few  scattered,  and  for  the 
most  part  distant  cottages  in  sight.  The  heathy 
hilla  rose  all  round ;  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
scene  was  that  of  lonely  quiet.  But  the  hum  of 
the  bees,  the  murmur  of  the  little  stream,  and  the 
voice  of  the  faint  wind  among  the  leaves,  un- 
broken by  the  clamour  of  suflfering,  or  of  heedless 
human  existence,  were  sounds  to  which  his 
thoughts  moved  for  the  most  part  in  accordance. 
His  appearance  nevertheless  bore  deep  traces  of 
former  sorrow  and  inward  convulsion,  over  the 
renaembrance  of  which  tranquillity  seemed  to  be 
maintained  by  the  vigilant  compulsion  of  a  strong 

wilL 

"When  he  had  completed  his  work  out  of  doors, 
he  re-entered  his  house ;  and,  while  the  old  woman 
prepared  his  dinner  below,  he  mounted  to  the  upper 
room,  and  seated  himself  beside  the  small  open  win- 
dow to  read  his  favourite  Thucydides.  This  author. 
Homer,  Plutarch,  Shakspere,  Luther's  Table  Talk, 
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the  ScriptureSy  a  few  yolumes  of  biography,  and 
as  many  of  science  formed  the  bulk  of  his  library. 
His  work  in  the  garden,  his  solitary  walks  among 
the  hills,  or  sometimes  to  the  sea-shore,  a  number 
of  little  mechanical  employments  required  by  his 
situation,  and  the  perusal  of  these  books  filled  up 
his  time.  It  was  only  by  the  rarest  accident  that 
he  received  a  visit  from  any  one.  But  a  day  or  two 
after  Maria  and  Walsingham  had  shared  his  hos- 
pitality, his  usual  mode  of  life  was  again  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  on  horseback 
at  the  cottage-gate.  Sending  away  the  peasant 
who  had  conducted  him,  he  tied  his  horse  to  a 
tree,  and  entered  tiie  garden.  He  was  evidently 
a  member  of  the  more  luxurious  classes,  dressed 
with  care,  but  pale  and  somewhat  worn  in  coun- 
tenance. He  had  the  look  of  a  man  of  some 
intelligence,  of  rather  dissipated  habits,  and  an 
acknowledged  member  of  polite  society.  Collins 
was  digging  at  the  lower  part  of  his  garden,  near 
the  hives,  when  he  was  found  by  the  stranger, 
who  had  first  sought  him  at  the  cottage.  There 
was  some  embarrassment  in  his  manner,  as  he 
drew  near  to  the  recluse :  but  it  was  not  till  he 
had  come  quite  close,  that  Collins  looked  up, 
leaning  on  his  spade,  and,  while  a  deep  flush 
passed  over  his  &ce,  said  coldly,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  **Well,  Everard,  what  brings  you  here? 
I  thought  my  world  had  lain  quite  beyond  and 
away  from  yours." 
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He  did  not  offer  the  stranger  his  hand,  who 
replied,  with  a  hesitating  voice,  "Will  you  not 
be  satisfied,  toe  a  reason,  with  my  wish  to  see  so 
old  a  friend  as  you?^' 

Collins  smiled  sarcastically,  but  said  nothing. 

"Well  then,  if  you  must  have  a  better  cause 
for  my  visit,  may  we  not  go  into  the  house,  that 
I  may  tell  my  story  at  leisure  ?** 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not  tell  it  here ; 
but  I  have  no  objection  to  go  into  the  house. 
This  earth  which  I  am  digging,  will  not  spoU 
by  five  minutes'  delay,  as  it  has  kept  since  the 
creation.'' 

.  So  saying  he  led  the  way  to  the  cottage,  sent 
his  servant  to  her  own  premises,  desired  his  guest 
to  sit  down,  and  seated  himself  with  an  air  of 
resigned  unwillingness. 

"It  is  pleasant,  Collins,*'  said  Everard,  "to 
find  you  settled  in  a  way  that  suits  your,  humour 
and  character.  You  had  always  a  good  deal  of 
the  hermit  in  you ;  and  now  you  have  found  out 
a  quiet  and  secure  hermitage,  where  I  am  sure 
you  must  be  happy." 

.  "Pray,  may  I  ask  on  what  business  you  are 
come  to  it?  I  don't  remember  that  you  ever 
showed  any  taste  for  hermitages  before." 

"  No,  perhaps  not.  Such  a  life  would  not  suit 
me ;  but  every  one  has  his  own  way  of  existence. 
Mine  at  present  is  politics.  But  unwilling  as  you 
are  to  let  me  claim  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend. 
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— and  I  am  most  tiaeerelj  yours, — ^I  must  say  a 
word  of  your  former  kmdnefis  to  me,  and  of  my 
sabicquent  history.  Little  as  you  may  believe 
it,  I  can  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  gene- 
rosity with  which  you  shared  your  fortune  be- 
tween us,  at  the  time  wh^i  my  fiither's  unex- 
pected death  left  me  so  destitute.  The  income 
you  then  made  over  to  me,  saved  me  from  dnking 
into  disgraceful  poverty.  But  with  the  con- 
nexions I  had  formed  in  life,  and  the  hopes  I  had 
been  brought  up  in,  I  could  not,  you  know,  live 
as  a  gentleman  on  that.  I  am  godng  over  old 
ground ;  for  I  fancy  you  are  aware  that  I  soon 
found  I  must  sell  my  interest  in  your  annuity. 
With  the  little  capital  this  gave  me,  I  could 
make  a  decent  appearance;  and  I  soon  after 
managed  to  get  into  Parliament  I  think  about 
this  time  you  left  London." 

"  Yes.  The  merchants  who  had  all  my  remain- 
ing money  fuled,  and  left  me  penniless.  I  was 
obliged  to  go  and  work  for  my  bread,  which  I 
earned  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  in  the  North." 

"  O !  true, — ^ay, — I  remember. — Now,  I  always 
felt  it  was  my  business  to  repay  you  what  you 
had  supplied  me  with  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
my  position  in  life  was  above  my  means ;  and  I 
had  not  a  penny  to  spare.  Some  little  legacies 
and  so  forth  came  in  now  and  then,  and  helped 
me  on ;  but  I  always  found  it  hard  to  make  both 
ends  meet ;  and  the  attempt  to  divert  money  to 
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any  object  but  the  wants  of  the  day  would  have 
been  quite  inconsistent  with  my  ambition  to  serve 
my  country  in  public  life.  The  clubs  and  parlia- 
ment cost  more  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and 
my  seat  had  always  to  be  paid  for^  more  or  less. 
So  you  see,  my  dear  fellow,  how  it  is  that  I  really 
have  never  had  the  means  of  repaying  you ;  and 
at  this  hour  I  am  as  poor  as  a  rat.  You  who  live 
in  this  sort  of  way,  keep  no  establishment,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thiog,  can  have  no  notion  of  the  claims 
upon  a  man  in  society  in  London." 

'^  I  once  lived  in  Londoni" 

**  Yes,  no  doubt  But  that  was  when  we  were 
both  young,  quite  unknown;  nothing  was  ex- 
pected from  us  then.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  only 
now  that  I  begin  to  have  a  prospect  of  obtaining 

a  situation,  which  would  enable  me  to  do  what- 

■ 

ever  is  right  as  to  you  and  everybody;  and  it  is 
for  this  I  want  yo^r  help." 

**My  help,  Mr.  Everard?  I  really  do  not 
understand  you." 

"  Well  now,  this  is  the  case.  I  have  always 
hitherto  been  member  for  quite  a  small  borough ; 
and  the  little  place  I  hold  is  perhaps  all  I  could 
fairly  expect  under  existing  circumstances.  But 
in  consequence  of  my  patriotic  principles,  and  of 
any  other  claims  I  may  happen  to  possess,  I  have 
the  hope  of  representing  a  much  more  important 
constituency,  which  would  give  me  greater  weight 
with  the  Government,  and  help  me  to  official 
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promotion.    Now  it  so  happens,  my  dear  Collins, 
that  70U  can  essentially  assist  me.     I  find  that 
you  lived  at  one  time  among  my  future  consti- 
tuents, when,  as  you  say,  you  were  correcting  the 
press ;  and  you  would  undoubtedly  have  a  good 
deal  of  influence,  if  you  chose  to  exert  it,  among 
the  artisans,  especially  the  printers,   who  lead 
many  of  the  others.     They  talk  of  you  as  a  sore 
friend  of  the  working  men;   and  your  opinion 
would  have  great  power  over  them.     Indeed  so 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  one  of  their  number  is 
coming  as  a  deputy  to  consult  you  on  the  subject 
It  so  happens  that  the  decision  you  may  lead 
them  to  is  of  great  importance:  for  parties  are 
otherwise  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  votes  of 
these  men  would  turn  the  scale  in  my  &vonr. 
The  kindness  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is,  that  you 
would  advise  them  to  vote  for  me.    I  hope  so  old 
a  friend  may  make  this  request  without  taking 
too  great  a  liberty.'' 

"  I  really  cannot  now  say  what  advice  I  shaD 
give  this  poor  man.  When  he  comes  and  tells 
his  story,  I  shall  probably  know  what  to  answer. 
But  pray,  if  the  working  men  help  you,  what  are 
you  prepared  to  do  for  them  ?" 

'^  As  to  that,  you  must  see,  between  ourselves, 
I  can  say  nothing.  I  must  go  with  my  party. 
But  you  may  tell  them,  as  I  have  not  scrupled  to 
say  publicly  over  and  over  again,  even  at  the  risk 
of  committing  myself,  my  warmest  feelings  and 
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most  earnest  endeavours  shall  be  devoted  to  tiieir 
service." 

"  I  did  not  ask  what  I  may  say.  0(  course  I 
may  tell  what  lies  I  please,  and  should  wish  to  do 
so  without  prompting,  as  I  hold  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  his  own  liar.  But  I  want  to  know, 
as  you  ask  the  help  of  these  men,  what  service 
you  propose  to  render  them  in  return.  Printers 
know  too  well  how  easily,  and  with  how  few  little 
metal  letters,  the  finest  words  are  put  together,  to 
care  much  for  mere  compliments.^ 

"But  surely  a  man  of  your  experience  and 
sagacity,  Collins,  cannot  expect  me  to  commit 
my  party  to  any  specific  measure?" 

"  Then  how  can  you  expect  these  men  to  com- 
mit themselves  in  supporting  you  ?" 

"That's  quite  a  different  thing.  They  com- 
promise nobody.  They  are  not  public  men. 
They  may  do  as  they  please." 

"  They  compromise  themselves,  and  their  wives 
and  children,  and  their  own  consciences,  and  all 
to  get  my  dear  old  friend,  Everard,  a  better 
place." 

The  tone  with  which  this  was  said,  though 
quiet  enough,  carried  the  edge  of  a  scalping- 
knife.  But  Everard,  who  had  a  soul  very  hard 
to  be  scalped,  soon  resumed:  "Well,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  will  pledge  myself  to ;  and  you,  who 
have  known  me  so  long,  may  guarantee  my  pro- 
mise.    If  these  men  will  frame  any  plan  for  their 
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own  benefit,  it  shall  have  my  very  best  consider- 
ation*'' 

"  Oh,  if  they  bring  you  into  Parliament,  you 
will  think  benignly  of  their  suggestion?  Per- 
haps, if  I  offer  your  firiend  the  deputy  your  best 
consideration  for  his  proposals,  he  may  offer  his 
best  consideration  for  yours." 

^^Ha!  hal  ha!  You  are  as  droll  and  dry  as 
ever.  But  may  I  hope  that  you  wiU  help  me  in 
this  matter  ?  You  may  rely  on  my  eternal  grati- 
tude, and,  I  may  add,  on  that  also  of  my  political 
friends." 

"  I  can  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  tiU  I  see 
the  person  who,  you  say,  will  ask  my  advice.  I 
shall  give  him  the  best  in  my  power.  Yoti  have 
not  asked  for  any ;  and  in  your  case  I  do  not  pre- 
siune  to  volunteer  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  friend !  surely  between  us  there 
need  be  no  such  ceremoniousness.  Your  advice 
would  be  of  the  highest  value,  and  would  always 
meet  my  very  best  consideration." 

"  Will  you  really  promise  me  that  ?  For,  if  so, 
I  should  think  it  a  duty  to  offer  an  opinion." 

"  Pray  do  so  without  hesitation.  I  am  all  im- 
patience.   What  is  it  you  recommend  to  me?" 

^^To  turn  old  clothesman  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  do  not  know  any  trade  you  are  so  fit  for ;  and 
I  am  convinced  you  would  make  a  distinguished 
figure  in  it,  especially  if  you  gave  it  your  best 
consideration.     Now  I  must  go  back  to  my  work; 
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for  I  too  am  a  working  man ;— h90  good  morning 
to  you," 


Chapter  XXVm 


f\N  the  following  day  Andrews^  the  artisan  from 
the  Norths  appeared  at  the  cottage.  He  was 
a  young,  quiets  alert  man^  with  a  shrewd  and 
bold  countenance.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  bench 
on  which  Collins  sat  in  the  garden^  his  face  and 
manner  had  an  expression  of  much  respect.  He 
stated  who  he  was ;  and  Collins  begged  he  would 
sit  down  by  him  on  the  bendi  imder  the  old  elm, 
from  which  there  was  an  extensive  view  down  the 
vall^  to  the  sea,  now  glistening  under  the  warm 
evening  light.  Andrews  told  his  story  clearly  and 
earnestly,  though  at  rather  unnecessary  length, 
and  ended  by  asking  CoUins's  opinion,  whether 
he  and  his  friends  ought  to  support  Everard. 

**What  political  object  is  it,"  said  Collins, 
"  that  you  and  your  friends  want  to  gain.^' 

^' We  want  to  take  away  all  unjust  distinctions, 
to  have  every  man  paid  according  to  the  worth  of 
his  labom*,  and  not  to  see  the  rich  made  and  kept 
rich  by  robbery,  and  the  poor  made  and  kept  poor 
by  being  robbed." 

"  Do  you  want  a  new  distribution  of  all 
property?  For,  if  so,  I  see  no  result  certain, 
but,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  country  will  be 
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thrown  into  oonfosion,  all  trade  stopped,  and 
millions  starred;  and,  secondly,  that  the  distri* 
butors  would  provide  Y&ry  well  for  themselyes 
and  their  friends,  whatever  might  become  of 
others.'^ 

''  No,  we  do  not  want  that.  But  we  want  aU 
the  privileges  of  the  rich  done  away,  so  that  every 
man  may  have  a  fair  chance." 

''  There  is  no  privilege  of  theirs  half  so  impor* 
tant,  as  that  which  gives  a  man's  property  to  his 
own  children,  instead  of  throwing  it  into  a  com- 
mon stock.    Would  you  do  that  away  ?" 

'^  No.  I  would  only  deprive  a  man's  fiunily  of 
property  which  he  had  obtained  unjustly." 

^^  In  that  case  the  courts  of  law  are  meant  to 
set  the  thing  right.  They  do  not  perform  their 
work  very  well,  to  be  sure.  Perhaps  you  want 
them  mended.  But,  if  they  were  improved,  do 
you  think  many  of  you  could  make  out  a  claim  to 
houses  and  estates.'^ 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  could  not  taxes  be  taken 
off?" 

^'  Oh,  no  doubt  there  could.  A  ridi  country 
is  sure  to  spend  a  deal  of  mqney  foolishly,  much 
as  a  rich  man  is.  But  suppose  everything  of  that 
kind  were  done,  and  that  you,  each  of  you,  had 
twenty  per  cent,  a-year  more  than  you  have  now, 
do  you  believe  you  would  be  satisfied  ?  Think  a 
little  before  you  answer," 

**  No ;  I  do  not  believe  we  should.    We  are  on 
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the  watch  and  stirrmgy  and  feeling  forward  for 
some  great  change.  I  do  not  suppose  we  should 
be  contented,  so  long  as  we  saw  things  going  on 
in  the  main  as  they  are  now,  even  if  we  had  a 
little  more  money.  It  is  the  notion  of  being 
treated  unjustly  and  kept  down,  that  galls  us. 
We  want  more  equality.  We  see  that  we  work 
hard,  and  have  little  pleasure,  while  others  do  not 
work  at  all,  and  have  a  great  deal  I  cannot 
make  the  thing  clear.  But  I  am  sure  there  is 
something  wrong  somewhere." 

^'  So  am  L  I  never  can  believe  it  right  that  a 
farthing  of  money  should  be  wasted  in  folly  and 
nonsense,  with  which  any  real  good  could  be 
done.  But  how  could  you  change  the  thing? 
That  is  the  question.  If  we  took  half  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rich  away  to-morrow,  and  gave  it  to 
the  poor,  then, — to  say  nothing  of  the  general 
concision,  the  scrambling  and  fighting,  and  the 
lasting  insecurity  for  all, — ^half  of  that  sum  would 
be  spent  within  a  week ;  and  the  country,  I  be- 
lieve in  my  conscience,  would  be  worse  off  in 
every  way  than  it  is  now.'* 

**  Why,  you  are  talking  just  like  the  people  we 
consider  our  worst  enemies.  Yet  I  suppose  you 
are  not  pleased  with  things  as  they  are;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  want  done  ?" 

^'  Men  never  have  been  satisfied,  and  never  will 
be.  But  one  goes  on  trying  to  mend  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there,  till  the  hour  of  ruin  comes,  and 
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the  building  ftUs,  and  buries  mason  and  scaffolding 
at  once.  Such  is  the  Btcaty  of  the  world.  There 
is  a  black  element  of  eyil  in  and  about  us  all; 
and  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  thrust  it  down^ 
and  cover  it  over  for  a  whfle.  It  inevitably 
breaks  out  at  last,  and  perhaps  most  violently 
there,  where  it  has  been  most  vigorously  and 
longest  suppressed*  We  may  smooth  over  the 
mischief,  paint  it,  gild  it,  bedizen  it  for  a  time: 
but  it  bums  through  again  at  last,  and  looks  tiie 
ghastlier  for  all  our  attempts  at  hiding  it.  Talk» 
fancy,  hug  ourselves  as  we  will,  evil  is  not  good, 
nor  can  be.  He  who  sees  most  clearly  is  most 
assured  of  this,  and  suffers  the  most  from  his 
knowledge  that  it  is  so.  Any  man  therefore, 
who  looks  forward  to  a  state  of  things  in  which 
he  shall  be  contented,  is  walking  about  in  search 
of  a  child's  swaddling-clothes,  that  will  fit  his 
full-grown  frame.  The  feet  of  his  walking  about 
is  the  best  evidence  that  the  thing  k  impossible. 
To  seek  contentment  in  fact  is  as  hopeless,  as  to 
try  to  recover  a  lost  limb.  Those  only  have  it, 
who  never  have  thought  about  it.  The  m(»nent 
we  feel  that  we  wish  for  it,  we  may  be  certam 
that  it  is  gone  for  ever.  Do  not  talk  to  me  of 
aiming  at  happiness.  Children  too  desire  the 
stars.  Leave  such  prate  to  those  who  have  no 
serious  knowledge  or  objects.  Men  who  have 
grappled  with  the  realities  of  life,  should  be 
wiser  and  graver." 
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Andrews  felt  cowed  by  his  energy,  and  said 
timidly, — **Do  not  all  men  seek  happiness?  Is 
it  possible  for  us  to  desire  anything  else  ?" 

^'  That  is  one  of  the  absurd  phrases  we  find  in 
books.  No  man  could  have  said  it,  who  had 
looked  into  himself.  All  men  sometimes  seek 
for  happiness,  as  they  sometimes  crave  for  food, 
that  is,  when  they  are  hungry.  But  most  of  our 
wishes  are  directed  to  some  end  with  which  hap- 
piness has  no  more  to  do  than  quenching  the 
thirst  has  to  do  with  the  drunkard's  lust  of  gin. 
What  he  thirsts  for  is  liquid  drunkenness.  Ex- 
dtement  is  the  object  of  three-fourths  of  most 
men's  wishes,  and  repose  of  the  other  fourth; 
excitement,  though  it  should  rend  our  flesh,  and 
fill  our  brains  with  fire ;  repose,  though  it  should 
weigh  on  us,  and  besiege  us  with  nightmare. 
And  so  the  world  goes  on  by  laws,  which  un- 
failingly work  out  good  and  evil  in  their  due  and 
unalterable  proportion." 

"  What  then  do  we  strive  for  at  all?" 
^^  Oh,  the  evil  is  only  kept  down  from  mastering 
all,  and  trampling  out  the  last  spark  of  good, 
by  human  effort, — ^unceasing,  wearing,  agonizing 
effort,  which  after  all  realizes  little,  though  it 
prevents  much,  and  inevitably  destroys  the  drudg- 
ing champions.  We  thrust  our  limbs,  our  wives, 
our  children,  into  the  midst  of  the  grinding  ma- 
C^nery  of  destiny,  which  is  crushing  the  universe 
to  powder ;  and  so  we  a  little  clog  and  retard  the 
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movement  by  the  hindrance  of  onr  own  flesh  and 
blood.  This  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  do.  But 
it  is  all  that  man  can  do,  and  that  for  us  is 
much.'' 

"  I£  this  is  ail  we  must  look  to,  I  doubt  if  it 
be  worth  while  to  care  for  anything  but  eating 
and  drinking.*^ 

"  Whatl  not  worth  while  to  bind  oppressors  in 
their  own  chains,  and  with  their  own  names  fill 
up  the  blank  warrants,  which  they  keep  signed, 
as  if  forejud^ng  all  mankind!  not  worth  while 
to  be  ministers,  even  if  bleeding  and  groaning 
ones,  of  retribution!  to  become  serpents  under 
the  feet  that  would  trample  us  as  worms !  to  call 
out  energies  and  knowledge,  painftil  inmates  of 
every  breast,  but  which  are  accompanied  by  the 
feeling  of  added  dignity  and  power  I  We  cannot 
strive  successfully  with  fate,  or  teach  others  to  do 
so ;  but  we  can  tear  off  our  and  their  b^dages, 
and  unbind  millions  of  arms,  and  prevent  men 
from  perishing  fettered  and  with  closed  eyes. 
We  can  meet  our  inevitable  doom  with  the  aspect 
at  least  of  freedom  and  heroism.  Is  not  this 
worth  while  ?  If  so,  it  can  only  be,  because  life 
itself  is  nothing.  But  to  beings  such  as  we, 
nothings  are  mighty.  Knowledge,  imagination, 
fireedom^  courage,  power, — ^these  may  be  awakened 
and  spread  among  mankind ;  and  to  do  this  is  the 
only  task  worth  living  for.  These  cannot  be 
diffused  equally ;  for  men  are  not  equally  capable 
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of  them.  Sparrows  will  still  be  sparrows,  and 
hawks,  hawks.  But  the  sparrows  need  no  more 
be  caged  and  bHnded,  than  the  hawks  hooded 
and  starved.  It  is  little  that  the  best  can  at  last 
attain  to :  but  the  only  feeling  worth  possessing 
is  that  of  haying  done  our  utmost,  and  confronted 
the  iron  gaze  of  necessity  with  as  bold  and  calm 
an  eye  as  can  belong  to  man." 

**  But  for  the  present  what  should  our  course 
be?" 

**  Meddle  with  no  political  parties.  Their 
maxims  and  enterprises  are  all  utterly  worthless. 
Those  who  flatter  you  do  it  only  to  cheat  you ; 
except  those  who  begin  by  cheating  themselves, 
and  fancy  that  somehow  or  other  they  will  at 
each  next  trial  throw  seven  with  a  die,  which  has 
but  six  faces.  Mankind  have  been  hoping  the 
same  thing  for  at  least  four  thousand  years.  But 
when  you  find  a  quiet  man, — who  tells  you  of 
your  faults,  not  of  your  virtues,  and  makes  no 
promises  of  doing  good,  but  has  already  fought 
with  resolute  despair  against  powerful  evil,  cling 
to  him,  help  him,  redden  his  flag  with  your  heart's 
blood,  if  it  be  necessary :  for,  if  he  renders  you 
no  other  service,  he  has  at  least  given  you  the 
costliest  of  boons,  truth,  which  his  future  failures 
cannot  deprive  you  of.  But  when  you  see  bullies, 
sycophants,  flatterers,  liars,  spaniels,  apes,  pea- 
cocks, jewel-snouted  swine,  —  men  who  gorge 
themselves  with  garbage,  and  bribe  you  with  the 
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remains  of  it, — do  not  ask  what  party  they  are  of. 
Be  rare  that  they  are  of  the  devil's  family,  and  so 
certain  of  his  help  as  to  stand  in  little  need  of 
yonrs.     Then  as  to  this  Mr.  Everard    Let  him 
eat  his  mess  as  he  can  out  of  a  gilded^  perhaps 
one  day  a  coroneted  trough:  but  do  you  neither 
wreathe  the  vessel  witii  flowers,  nor  throw  in 
your  children's  food  to  swell  the  swinish  meaL 
I  will  tell  you  something  of  him.     He  is  well- 
spoken,  civil,  lively,  or  at  least  was  so,  before  he 
became  a  great  man.     There  was  then  a  thin 
plating  of  sympathy  on  the  surface  of  the  mass  of 
lead  and  copper,  which  the  world,  I  suppose,  has 
by  this  time  worn  away.     A  man  whom  I  know 
knew  him  in  the  youth  of  both,  and  became  intir 
mate  with  him.      Everard's  father  possessed  a 
large  income,  and  brought  up  his  son  expensively, 
but  died  and  left  him  without  a  farthing.    His 
friend  had  about  £400  a  year  of  his  own,  and, 
with  the  careless  profusion  of  his  age,  at  once 
settled  half  of  this  on  Everard,  .who  sold  the 
annuity,  and  began  to  push  his  fortune  with  the 
capital  thus  obtained.     Soon  afterwards  his  bene- 
factor was  ruined  by  the  failure  of  a  commerdal 
house,  and  left  penniless.     Everard  was  certainly 
not  bound  to  refund  the  money,  which  indeed  be 
could  not:  but  his  friend  might  have  expected 
kindness  and  consolation  from  him,  and  met  in- 
stead with  coldness  and  neglect,  and  at  last  wa3 
compelled  to  turn  his  back,  and  vow  he  never 
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again  would  soil  his  foot  in  that  dirtiest  of  ken- 
nek.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  man  may 
not  be  useful  to  a  political  party :  on  the  contrary 
I  think  him  likely  to  be  specially  serviceable  for 
many  purposes;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  rise,  as 
there  is  no  service  for  which  he  will  not  exact 
fiill  payment.  He  will  coin  his  inmost  heart  to 
mud,  where  mud  is  the  required  currency.  But 
what  can  those  who  think  of  man,  not  of  parties, 
of  truth,  not  of  speeches,  in  short,  of  hard  rude 
realities,  not  of  fluent  liquid  dirt,  what  can  such 
persons  have  to  do  with  a  thing  like  him  ?  Oh, 
my  friend,  whatever  else  you  are,  lord  or  bishop, 
artist  or  slave,  do  not  give  up  being  a  man.  Do 
not  let  your  manhood  slip  through  your  fingers, 
while  you  are  plotting,  voting,  speech-making, 
working.  A  stage-hero,  who  pretends  to  be  what 
he  is  not,  is  but  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  com-* 
pared  with  the  stage  candle-snuffer,  who  wears 
no  tinsel  armour,  and  mouths  no  blank  verse,  but 
honestly  earns  the  bread  he  eats  by  making  the 
tallow-candles  bum.  A  mere  scheming  statesman 
is  a  white  paper  full  of  mire,  tied  up  with  a  red 
tape,  and  sealed  with  the  king's  seal.  And  so 
with  all  other  trades  and  pretensions.  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Stand  up  openly  for 
truth,  and  all  true  men;  and  let  this,  and  this 
only,  be  your  creed  and  your  party.  Though 
you  will  often  be  trampled  on,  and  will  be  ground 
at  last,  as  we  must  all  be,  to  that  dust  which  the 
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strong  wind  of  Time  blows  away  before  it,  you 
will  not  be  the  dnpe  of  others,  and,  best  of  ail, 
you  will  not  dupe  yourself." 

''But  is  there  no  party  which  honestly  seeks 
what  is  right?" 

''  I  do  not  know.  But  I  shall  believe  there  is, 
— I  shall  believe  there  is  some  conscience  and 
heart  under  all  the  trash  and  parade  of  laws  and 
government,  when  I  see  any  body  of  men,  not 
sUghtly  and  occasionally,  but  with  their  whole 
souls  and  sinews,  standing  up  for  the  necessity  of 
educating  the  people.  If  any  one  of  these  men 
found  a  son  who  had  been  stolen  away  in  infancy, 
and  had  grown  up  among  beggars  and  thieves, 
knowing  and  caring  for  nothing  but  gluttony  and 
drunkenness,  the  first  thing  he  would  do  would 
be  to  put  him  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who 
would  cultivate  the  man,  which  lurks,  however 
closely,  within  the  human  breast,  and  so,  in  the 
phrase  of  society,  to  fit  him  for  his  station  in  the 
world.  That  is  what  I  want, — ^to  have  every 
man  fitted  as  well  as  art,  and  pains,  and  money, 
and  energy,  can  do  it,  for  his  station  in  the 
world." 

'*  But  what  is  the  station  ?" 

''  It  is  that  of  a  being  at  the  top  of  nature,  and 
looking  up  thence,  however  dimly,  to  some  Grod, 
who  embodies,  though  perhaps  vaguely  and  weakly, 
all  of  highest  conception  man  can  know.  This 
is  the  station,  not  of  Reginald  and  Marmaduke, 
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not  of  Jack  and  Tom,  not  of  the  prince  and 
the  baron,  or  the  ploughman,  the  blacksmith, 
and  the  parish  foundling,  but  of  every  human 
creature;  and  for  this  station  he  ought  to  be 
trained.  To  train  him  for  this  is  in  truth  the 
only  business,  not  merely  the  chief  one,  of  all 
laws  and  all  society;  and  yet  it  is  the  one 
which  is  the  least  earnestly  thought  of.  Fleets, 
armies,  tribunals,  parliaments,  sovereignties,  pa- 
laces, and  gaols,  are  the  rude  framework  round 
the  space  in  which  this  work  is  to  be  carried  on. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  drilling,  and  com- 
pressing, and  carving,  and  stamping  words  upon 
the  living,  fervent,  sensitive, — oh,  how  keenly 
sensitive  I — spirit,  as  if  it  were  a  plate  of  metal 
on  a  death-coffin,  and  not  the  subtle  blazing 
life,  Ukest  of  all  things  in  this  vast  universe  to  the 
God  whom  these  vile  tinkers  of  the  soul  profess 
to  worship.  There  are  three  things  requisite 
in  every  man  who  is  to  carry  on  this  work, — 
love,  intelligence,  energetic  will,  —  and,  beside 
these,  practical  skill  and  experience.  When  I 
see  men  possessed  of  these  qualities  sought  for 
by  a  government  more  earnestly  than  men  seek 
for  diamonds,  wooed  more  fondly  than  boys  woo 
their  sweethearts,  rewarded  more  munificently 
than  rich  men  pay  the  physician  who  prolongs 
their  lives,  and  keeps  them  from  Satan  for 
another  week, — when  I  see  such  men  found, — 
for  found  they  will  be  if  they  are  sought,  and 
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appointed  as  the  friends^  and  guides^  and  wiser 
parents  of  every  poor  man's  child  in  the  country, 
— ^I  shall  think  a  new  age  is  b^on  for  England, 
and  that  new  hopes  have  dawned  upon  us.  Make 
earnestness  on  this  point  your  test  of  every  po- 
litician who  falls  in  your  way;  and  you  will  not 
go  far  wrong.  It  is  mere  cowardly  &lsehdbcl, 
to  pretend  that  doubt  of  the  amount  of  good 
thus  attainable  is  a  reason  against  trying;  for 
it  is  the  only  way  to  do  any  good  at  alL  A 
man's  whole  business  cm  earth  as  to  his  own 
existence  is  to  cultivate  himself;  and  his  whole 
business  as  to  others  is  to  cultivate  them." 

**  I  fear/'  said  Andrews,  with  a  smile,  "  Mr. 
Everard  is  not  our  man.'^ 


Chapter  XXIX. 


A  DAY  had  passed  after  the  departure  of 
Andrews,  when  Collins  went  on  one  of  his 
long  walking  expeditions  about  the  hills,  and 
on  his  return  towards  evening,  found  himself 
near  the  Mount,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
house  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent  As 
he  passed  under  the  paling  of  a  small  wood, 
which  lay  at  the  back  of  the  gardens,  Maria 
was  entering  a  little  gate  into  the  enclosure; 
and,  after  their  first  greetings,  she  asked  Collins 
to    accompany  her.       He  complied;    and  they 
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walked  side  by  side  on  the  path  which  wound 
among  the  trees.  For  a  long  time  he  looked 
about  with  rather  an  eager  and  anxious  expres- 
sion ;  and  at  last  he  said,  '^  How  strange  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  am  in  this  place  I  Your  mother 
used  to  speak  to  me  of  it  as  furnishing  some  of 
the  pleasantest  recollections  of  her  childhood. 
And  now;  after  many  years,  I  am  walking  in 
it  with  you,  her  daughter.  When  I  first  thought 
of  fi^  myself  In  some  soUtode  in  the  country, 
I  believe  I  was  led  to  choose  these  heathy  hills 
and  retired  valleys  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
way  in  which  your  mother  used  to  describe 
them.  Such  seemingly  slender  links  bind  the 
past  and  the  future  indissolubly  together;  and 
I  do  not  regret  that  I  have  come  here.  If  it 
were  only  that  I  keep  my  image  of  her  fresh, 
I  should  be  much  the  gainer.  No  one  can 
again  be  to  me  what  she  was;  for  the  benefits 
she  rendered  me  can  no  more  be  repeated,  than 
the  restoration  of  a  blind  man  to  sight,  which 
is  done  once  and  for  ever.  I  was  young,  ig- 
norant of  all  but  a  few  books  and  a  few  men, 
and  my  own  passions  and  conceits,  and  had  no 
opportunity  of  familiarizing  myself  with  human 
existence  in  any  wide  field.  I  well  recall  the 
arrogant  reliance  on  my  own  infallibility,  which 
was  mingled  in  me  with  the  weakest  bashfulness, 
and  secret  dread  of  every  one  knowing  more  of 
the  world,  and  having  more  of  its  manners,  than 
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L     But  I  became  acquainted  with  your  mother; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made 
on  me  by  her  composed  self-possessed  benignity. 
At  her  house  I  saw>  not  perhaps  much  of  society^ 
but  far  more  than  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere; 
and  little  by  little  I  learned  to  suppress  some- 
thing of  my  self-conceit,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  an  easy  footing  among  others.     I  foimd 
little  indeed  that  I  could  fully  and  deeply  re- 
verence ;  and  the  more  I  lived,  the  more  strongly 
I  felt  that  she  was  a  really  noble,  generous, 
true  spirit,  cramped  and  dinmied  in  an  ungenial 
sphere.     But  yet  she  kept  her  heart  alive,  and 
wakened  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  others,  so 
far  as  they  had  any  relics  or  germs  susceptible 
of  the  process.     I  remember,  as  if  it  were  but 
this  morning,  that  nearly  the  last  time  I  saw 
her,  and  when  she  was  very  weak  and  ill,  but 
with  an  expression  of  divine  calm  and  clearness, 
she  questioned  me  about  an  acquaintance  of  her*s 
and  mine, — a  woman.      This  was  a  person  of 
great  talents  and  brilliant  eloquence,  and  a  kind 
of  large  and  glowing  Italian  beauty,  with  whom 
I  had  become  intimate.     She  had  restless  feelings, 
always  craving  more  and  more  excitement,  in- 
satiable vanity,  ready  and  warm  sympathy,  and 
an  imaginative  delight  in  nature,  the  fine  arts, 
and  all  the  more  graceful  and  the  bolder  forma 
of  human   character.      Her  presence  and  con- 
versation wrought  on  me  like  a  sweet  intoxi- 
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eating  odour,  —  much    as    I    can    conceive    the 
influence  of  Walsingham  might  on  a  woman, — 
young  and  susceptible  as  I  then  was.      Your 
mother  saw  through  all  this,  warned  me,  said, 
-'That  way  Ues  guilt,  shame,  weakness,  remorse, 
self-contempt.     At  the  very  best,'  she  continued, 
*go,  live,  and  grow  in  that   luscious  hothouse 
air;  and,   although  your  leaves  may  spread  for 
a  time   more  richly,   and  your  fruit  appear  to 
ripen  faster,  how  will  you  be  fit  to   meet  the 
storms,    the    cold,    the    changes    of   hardy   and 
austere  nature?     Draw  back  in  time.     Perhaps 
she  does  not  mean  to  dupe  you;  but,  if  so,  yet 
assuredly   with  your    help   she  will  dupe  both 
herself  and  you.      Your  fresh  high  heart  and 
daring  will  and  pictorial  fancy  are  too  new  and 
shining  realities  not  to  win  and  conmiand  her. 
But   do  not  waste   yourself  in  adding  another 
chapter    to    her  overstrained    romance  of   life.' 
Partly  circumstances,   but  partly,   I  hope,  also 
this    advice    saved    me    from  the   danger.      At 
the  hour  when   I   heard  of  my  adviser's  death, 
I  vowed  never  again  to  meet  my  siren,  at  least 
till  years  and  events  should  have   altered  our 
relative  positions.    I  kept  my  vow.     It  was  but 
one  of  many  services  that  your  mother  rendered 
me,  at  a  time  when  most  of  my  acquaintances 
were  only  staring  at  me,  or  shrinking  from  me. 
They  had  no  more  feeling  for  me  as  a  living 
suffering  human  heart,  suffering  from  its  own 
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confuBions  more  bitterly  than  any  of  those  whom 
I  annoyed, — ^no  more,  I  say,  than  if  I  had  been 
a  thing  painted  on  canyas  only  to  be  gazed  at 
And  a  very  unattractive  sign  it  would  have  been 
in  the  eyes  of  most  people  for  any  tavern  in 
London,  though  not  quite  so  obnoxious  as  I 
should  be  now  where  I  am  known.  But,  if  you 
consider  how  I  must  feel  as  to  your  mother,  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  have  been  speaking  in 
this  way  to  you,  her  daughter,  as  if  I  had  a 
right  to  receive  your  confidence,  or  at  least  to 
give  you  mine,*' 

Maria  listened  with  deep  interest  to  this  dis- 
course, and  only  started  and  coloured  a  little  at 
the  mention  of  Walsingham,  the  allusion  to 
whom  she  could  not  misunderstand.  Indeed 
she  even  fancied  that  CoUins's  whole  object  had 
perhaps  been  to  suggest  to  her  his  view  of  the 
poet's  character,  and  of  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  him.  But  she  foi^ve  him  the 
more  readily,  because  she  felt  herself  secure. 
At  the  same  time,  as  Collins  went  on  to  speak 
of  her  mother,  her  eyes  filled  slowly  with  silent 
tears,  one  of  which,  as  she  turned  and  looked 
earnestly  at  him,  fell  upon  his  hand.  He  too 
looked  at  her;  and  his  voice  softened  and  fal- 
tered before  he  made  an  end  of  speaking. 

Maria  said,  after  some  moments, — **  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  speaking  to  me  as  you 
have  done.     My-^my  dear  mother,  I  am  sure, 
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loved  you;  and  it  would  be  a  great  happiness 
to  me  to  believe  that  you  ^ve  me  any  portion 
of  the  regard  which  you  felt  for  her." 

''You  cannot  be  to  me  what  your  mother 
was.  I  cannot  feel  as  I  did  then.  If  I  told 
you  otherwise  I  should  be  lying;  for  compli- 
ments are  only  lies  in  court*clothes.  I  would 
as  lief  see  the  patients  of  a  hospital,  with  all 
their  haggardness^  tricked  out  in  gala  dresses 
from  Monmouth  Street.  But  if  you  will  look 
on  me  as  a  true  friend,  believe  me,  I  am  one, — 
and  shall  be  so  while  I  live.'' 

''  Thank  you!"  And  she  gave  him  her  hand, 
which  he  received  cordially.  ''Now,"  she  said, 
"  I  will  venture  to  ask  you  a  question,  which  has 
very  often  occurred  to  me;  but  I  never  could 
venture  on  it  before.  You  have  spoken  almost 
as  often  as  I  have  seen  you  with  bitter  contempt 
of  indolence  and  self-indulgence.  I  know  how 
deeply  and  writhingly  you  feel  the  existence  of 
so  much  misery  in  the  world,  and  that  you  be- 
lieve much  may  be  done  to  remedy  it.  What 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  is  this :  why,  with  such 
views,  you  spend  your  life  as  you  now  do,  with  no 
apparent  occupation  beyond  the  skill  of  a  peasant  ? 
Often,  when  I  have  heard  you  speak,  I  have 
fancied  that,  if  you  would  only  try,  you  would 
make  others  hear,  understand,  feel,  and  act." 

"I  told  you  that  you  would  find  me  your 
sincere  friend;  and  so  you  shall:  for  I  will  tell 
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you  something  of  my  story,  which  perhaps  will 
diminish  your  surprise.  But  to  no  one  haye  I 
ever  spoken  of  the  matter  before;  and  when  yoa 
hear  it,  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  reserve.  I 
have  had  two  male  friends  in  my  life,  or  those 
whom  the  world  would  call  so.  One  of  them, 
the  early  friend,  united  to  me  by  youth  and  cir^ 
cumstances,  has  turned  out  altogether  worthless. 
Where  I  thought  I  had  a  diamond  dew-drop, 
I  found  a  stain  of  the  commonest  ditch-water. 
The  other  was  the  friend  of  my  commencing 
manhood,  ardent,  sympathetic,  graceful,  expan- 
sive, clear  of  head,  and  vigorous  of  heart.  He 
had  fortune  and  appearance  in  his  favour,  as  well 
as  useAil  family  connexions ;  and,  while  I  was  m 
the  eyes  of  men  an  imcouth  contentious  repro- 
bate, he  was  regarded  with  general  favour  and 
applause.  He  took  many  of  his  opinions  from 
me;  and  my  influence  modified  all  his  pursuits 
and  aims.  His  taste  led  him  strongly  towards 
literature.  He  was  ambitious  of  fame,  and,  as  a 
thinker  and  creative  artist,  would  perhaps  have 
obtained  it.  But  I  felt  the  extent  of  wrong  and 
grief  on  earth  harshly  and  fiercely,  and  would 
cheerfully  have  spent  my  life-blood,  and  that  of 
my  friend,  to  redress  a  portion  of  the  evil.  I  had 
been  left  penniless,  and  was  obliged  to  work  for 
bread.  He  offered  me  half  his  income,  as  I  had 
done  to  another :  but  that  experiment  had  been 
too  unfortunate;    and   I  would  not  accept  his 
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bounty.     Our  friendship  however  still  continued. 
I  urged  him  into  practical  political  life^  for  which 
he   had  many  qualifications,  and   some  outward 
helps,  although  but  little  iilclination.     There  was 
a  large  town,  which  I  was  anxious  that  he  should 
represent;  and  I  persuaded  him  to  plunge  into 
the  schemes  and  confusions  of  its  parties.     On 
his  first  electioneering  attempt  he  failed.     But  at 
another  I  furnished  him  with  proofs  of  the  utter 
public  and  private  baseness  of  his  chief  opponent. 
These  he  published,  and  chased  the  culprit  from 
the  field.     But  the  exasperation   of  this  man's 
partisans  impelled  one  of  them,  a  gentleman  by 
station,  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  challenge 
him.     I  was  a  hundred  mUes  away  at  the  time, 
but  hastened  to  the  place,  and  found  him  a  corpse. 
He   had  been  shot  by  the  pistol  of  a  bullying 
sycophant,  which  I  felt  as  if  I  had  loaded  and 
pointed  at  his  heart.     The  ball  pierced  mine  too ; 
and  I  was  a  miserable  man.    You  cannot  conceive 
what  I  felt  then, — at  least  I  trust  you  cannot ; — 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  describe  it.     This  was 
three  years  ago.     The  shock  tiuned  my  hair  grey, 
and  drove  me  from  among  mankind.     The  time 
which  has  passed  since  has  not  been  more  than 
enough  to  restore  me  to  a  specious  outward  tran- 
quillity:— inward  peace,  even  of  the  hollow  fretful 
kind  which  I  before  enjoyed,  it  has  not  brought 
me.     Nor  will  a  thousand  years  do  that.     You 
do  not.  know, — may  you  never  learn ! — ^the  con- 
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tinual  subdued  horror  of  remembering  how  the 
whole  existence  of  another^  one  who  relied  on 
jou,  was  oyerthrown  and  crushed  under  a  weight 
jfirst  loosened  by  your  hand.  I  once  thought  it 
resembled  a  perpetual  burning  aliye  on  the  un- 
quenchable fiineral  pile  of  another's  corpse.  The 
p^  however  of  this  mortal  ulcer  in  my  heart  has 
grown  comparatively  dull  and  chronic;  and  I  am 
regaining  the  command  of  my  faculties.  How 
I  shall  exert  them  hereafter  I  know  not^  but 
probably  by  speech  and  writing  for  humane  and 
moral  purposes^  rather  than  by  any  interference 
in  what  is  called  politics.  I  see  too  many  sticking 
up  to  their  necks  in  that  sloughy  and  calling  for 
help,  to  believe  that  it  would  yield  me  stable 
footing.  But  I  have  never  heard  of  any  attempts 
at  good,  undertaken  independently  of  party,  in 
purity  of  heart,  and  with  quiet  consideration  of 
the  case  and  circumstances,  which  have  not  more 
than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  man.'^ 

"It  comes  on  me,"  said  Maria,  "like  a  heavy 
blow,  when  I  hear  any  one  despair  of  full  and 
tranquil  happiness.  I  am  sure  it  is  to  be  found 
by  those  who  seek  it;  and  although  there  is 
something  grandly  heroic  in  the  struggle  that  is 
carried  on  under  the  certainty  of  never  attaining 
this  good,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  possession 
of  it  would  add  a  sober  strength  to  all  our  efforts, 
which  they  must  otherwise  want." 

Collins  smiled,  half  sadly,  half  scornfully,  and 
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shook  his  head^  ^^  It  is  Destiny,  not  1,  that  will 
deprive  you  one  day  of  that  faitL" 

"I  do  not  know  what  Destiny  means;  but  I 
trust  in  God." 

"  Take  what  name  you  will  for  the  ruling 
Power  of  all  things.  God  cannot  perform  impos- 
sibilities." 

Yes ;  but  for  Him  no  good  is  impossible." 
It  may  be, — ^nay,  I  feel  it  is  so, — ^that  for  a 
i^esonable  voluntary  being,  learning  as  only  he 
can  learn  by  experience,  there  wfu  alwayl  be 
errors  behind  to  mourn  over,  and  a  vista  of  imat- 
tainable  good  before,  which  inevitably  lengthens 
as  we  advance.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  grieve 
without  affectation  or  imbecility,  and  to  journey 
on  without  turning  aside  or  stopping." 

*'  For  all  the  ills  you  speak  of,  there  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  remedy,  if  I  could  but  make  you  under- 
stand me.  I  have  learned  to  call  it  Faith ;  but  I 
know  that  it  is  Blessedness.  Now  it  would  seem 
of  course  that  you  must  know  better  than  I ;  but 
at  least  I  have  the  advantage  of  you  for  the  pre- 
sent in  my  more  hopeful  creed  and  happier  mind. 
By  the  way,  have  you  ever  seen  a  poor  man 
who  lives  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of 
Fowler  ?  I  have  visited  him  several  times ;  and 
he  seems  to  me  a  beautiful  example  of  peace  and 
joy,  in  circumstances  which  would  naturally  pro- 
duce despair,  and  might  almost  seem  to  justify  it. 
He  is  a  crippled  basketmaker,  without  family  or 
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friencb,  or  settled  means  of  subsistence ;  and  yet^ 
by  dint  of  reliance  on  a  good  Power  protecting 
and  guiding  him,  he  is  full  of  cheerfulness  and 
hope.  I  wish  you  would  go  and  see  him,  and 
make  acquaintance  with  him." 

*^  I  wilL  But  both  for  you  and  him  the  day 
will  ineTitably  come  of  awakening  to  a  higher 
and  lai^ger  self-consciousness,  and  a  sadder  know- 
ledge of  our  destination." 

"  God  forbid  I  And,  my  dear  Mr.  Collins,  you 
must  not  forget  that  I  have  been,  in  former  times, 
when  I  was  about  sixteen,  as  perfectly  wretched 
as  I  can  imagine  any  one;  so  that  mine  is  not  the 
mere  unreflecting  contentment  of  a  child.  I  was 
then  beginning  to  think  a  little  for  myself;  and 
I  found  my  own  heart  and  life  so  far  from  what 
I  saw  they  Ought  to  be,  that  I  was  almost  in 
despair.  Had  I  been  a  Romanist,  I  might  have 
been  tempted  to  turn  nun." 

"  What  changed  your  views  ?" 

**I  will  tell  you.  I  was  taken  for  the  first 
time  to  a  great  party  in  London,  and  was  tho- 
roughly dazzled  and  confused  by  all  I  saw,  and 
by  the  excitement  of  the  music  and  dancing  round 
me.  I  remember  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
everything  in  the  world  was  successively  rolling 
out  of  its  stedfastness,  and  wheeling  away  in 
tangled  curves  to  the  soimd  of  necromantic  music 
I  said  to  myself,  *  Where  am  I?  What  am  I? 
Is  everything  a  dream?' — In  the  midst  of  this 
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amazement  of  mine,  a  famous  Binger  came  for- 
ward; silence  was  obtained;  and  she  sang  with 
such  impassioned  ravishing  melody,  that  I  thought 
my  soul  would  have  flown  away  upon  her  aerial 
warbling.  The  applause,  as  she  ended,  called  off 
my  attention;  but  then  I  saw  a  crowd  of  faces 
turned  towards  her  in  enthusiastic  delight,  and 
deep  homage  expressed  in  the  eyes  and  manner 
of  some  of  the  men  and  women,  whom  I  had 
always  heard  of  as  the  most  to  be  admired  and 
reverenced.  She  sat  evidently  weary,  but  with 
a  slight  smile  of  exquisite  enjoyment;  and  it 
burst  upon  me  more  strongly  even  than  before, 
that  her  inspiration  must  arise  from  some  full 
and  rich  source  of  ecstacy,  far  beyond  all  that 
skill  or  physical  endowment  could  supply.  *  O !' 
I  thought,  'that  I  could  sing  like  her!  that  I 
could  experience  her  inward  spring  of  rapture 
and  harmony  1'  The  next  moment  I  blamed  my 
own  folly,  and  felt  that  this  was  mean  and 
jealous  envy.  It  flashed  across  me  as  something 
horrible,  that,  after  such  abundant  and  pure 
delight,  I  could  so  soon  sink  into  this  wretched- 
ness; and  a  sharp  pang  of  self-reproach  shot 
through  me.  I  remember  that  I  pressed  my 
hand  strongly  against  my  heart ;  for  I  completely 
crushed  the  little  nosegay  of  flowers  which  I 
was  wearing.  The  music  and  the  dancing  now 
again  began;  and,  looking  up  for  a  moment  in 
sad  perplexity,  I  saw  a  spectacle  which  altered 
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the  whole  current  of  my  thoughts.  It  was  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour,  by  one  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  I  think  of  the  Lombard  school, 
and  probably  Luim.  By  whomsoever  pmted, 
it  was  so  grave,  so  loving,  so  awful, — but  I 
cannot  describe  it.  For  some  minutes  I  had  no 
notion  where  I  was,  and  sat  with  my  face  turned 
up  towards  the  canvas,  as  if  I  expected  to  hear 
it  speak.  And  speak  to  me  indeed  it  did,  though 
not  with  audible  sounds;  for  there  whispered  in 
my  heart  words,  which  I  had  heard  and  read  a 
hundred  times,  and  learned  by  rote,  without  ever 
reflecting  on  them.  Perhaps  this  mechanical 
familiarity  had  deadened  their  meaning.  The 
words  were, — Be  of  good  cheer  I  I  have  overcome 
the  world.  I  remember  nothing  more  that  evening, 
but  that,  in  the  carriage,  on  my  way  home  with 
my  aunt,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  my  maid 
remarked  the  next  morning  that  the  &ont  of  my 
dress  was  stained,  as  if  I  had  been  weeping  pro- 
fusely. Thus  began  a  new  period  of  my  life, 
which  I  do  not  believe  will  ever  end,  not  even 
with  earthly  life  itself." 

Collins  answered  nothing ;  but,  when  he  said 
he  must  take  leave  of  her  and  go,  there  was 
an  expression  of  strong  feeling  in  his  face,  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  They  had  been  walking 
up  and  down  the  wood  during  their  whole  con- 
versation. It  was  now  the  depth  of  evening. 
Maria  accompanied  him  to  the  gate  of  the  en* 
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closure ;  and  they  parted  as  friends  for  whom 
an  hour  had  been  in  place  of  years  of  mutual 
sympathy. 


Chapter  XXX. 


nnHE  next  day  Collins  went,  in  pursuance  of 
his  promise,  to  see  the  poor  basketmaker, 
of  whom  Maria  had  spoken,  and  who  was  com- 
monly known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name 
of  Jack  Fowler.  His  dwelling  was  a  small 
hut,  rather  than  cottage,  close  to  the  road-side. 
Before  his  new  visitor  reached  it,  he  heard  a 
rough  and  cracked  voice  singing  vigorously, — 

Merry  be  we  from  mom  till  night. 
Merry  be  we,  merry  be  we. 
We  old  fellows,  in  dark  or  light, 
But  ask  the  young  to  let  us  be. 

Then,  when  Collins  was  already  close  at  hand, 
the  tune  was  changed,  and  he  caught  the  words, — 

The  boy  he  never  stops 

In  the  whipping  of  his  tops; 
And  the  men  whip  each  liis  neighbour : 

But  in  wiser  age  we  lay 

Our  idle  whips  away. 
And  sleep  like  the  tops  without  labour. 

The  building  from  which  these  sounds  came, 
appeared  about  ten  feet  square;  and  through  the 
open  door  and  window  was  seen  the  room  which 
filled  this  space,  and  which  was  partly  occupied 
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by  s  ladder-stair  leading  to  the  floor  aboTe. 
Facing  the  door  was  a  man  seated  on  a  bench, 
weaving  a  badcet.  He  looked  up  cheerfolly,  as 
Collins  stood  before  him,  and  said,  —  ^Good 
morning!  good  morning  I  Ah!  Mr:  Collins 
come  to  see  poor  Jack  Fowler!  Well,  you 
are  kindly  welcome.  They  do  say  you  know 
more  about  bees  than  any  man  in  these  part& 
Take  a  seat,  sir,  here  on  the  bench :  here'^s  room 
enough." 

Collins  sat  down,  and  looked  more  closely  at 
him.  Jack  Fowler  probably  considered  himself 
past  the  middle  age,  being  apparently  about 
seyenty-five.  He  also  seemed  to  be  in  some- 
what reduced  circumstances;  for  his  principal 
garment,  perhaps  in  some  forgotten  period  a 
waggoner's  &ock,  exhibited  several  holes^  some 
of  them  repaired  by  patches,  and  some  still  un- 
sophisticated and  gaping.  His  person  bore  the 
traces  of  similar,  and  probably  more  ancient  in- 
jury; for  it  had  been  shorn  of  a  leg,  and  had 
only  received  a  wooden  member  as  a  substitute, 
resembling  the  original  in  little  else  than  length, 
as  to  which  the  modem  supporter  had  the  ad- 
vantage perhaps  over  the  preceding  one.  The 
right  hand  had  apparently  lost  the  tise  of  two 
of  its  fingers,  for  which  it  had  found  no  remedy 
but  in  the  dexterity  of  the  others.  The  bust 
which  crowned  this  antique  trunk,  was  of  higher 
interest;   for  under  the  trenched  and  expansive 
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forehead  appeared  a  face  of  arch  shrewdness 
and  irresistible  good-humour.  The  fine  blue 
eyes  were  still  bright,  the  6heek  healthily  ruddy, 
and  the  sunken  mouth  wore  a  most  gladdening 
smile.  The  old  man  had  beside  and  behind  him  the 
osiers  which  were  the  materials  of  his  trade,  and 
two  or  three  baskets.  The  one  he  was  at  work 
on  lay  before  him ;  and  on  a  three-legged  stool, 
close  to  his  knee,  sat,  with  professorial  gravity, 
a  black  cat.  While  he  spoke  to  his  visitor,  he 
continued  to  ply  his  work,  and  broke  out  every 
now  and  then  with  some  light-hearted  stanza. 

"  How  do  you  get  on  ?"  said  Collins. 

"Oh,  very  well,  sir,  thank  you.  I  make  it 
a  rule  to  get  on  well.  Never  got  on  ill  in  my  life, 
except  when  the  waggon  went  over  my  leg,  and 
before  the  doctor  came  to  cut  it  ofi^,  and  set  me 
all  to  rights  again.  I  have  never  wanted  a 
stocking  for  that  leg  since ;  and  only  think  what 
a  saving  that  is.  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Collins, — all  for 
the  best. 

Bald  is  my  head ;  so  it  wears  no  lock 

For  age  or  care  to  take  hold  of; 

And  my  forehead's  a  door  where  Grief  may  knock ; 

But  as  well  might  he  rap  on  the  front  of  a  rock, 

For  I  am  not  the  man  he  was  told  of. 

*^  Basket-making,"  said  Collins,  *'  seems  a  merry 
sort  of  trade,  to  judge  from  you." 

"Ay,  sir,  it  is  a  merry  trade  enough,  like 
most  others  I  know  of,  for  those  that  have  merry 
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hearts.  And  mine  has  never  been  heavy,  since 
I  first  found  I  was  not  going  to  have  the  trouble 
of  being  a  gentleman,  with  all  the  wearisome- 
ness  of  a  fortune  to  spend.  Great  blessing  that ! 
Don't  you  think  so,  sir?" 

"  Why,  it  seems  to  have  been  so  to  you.  But 
every  man  has  not  your  basketful  of  heartiness; 
and,  if  one  wants  that,  I  think  a  purse  fiiU  of 
gold  no  bad  help." 

*^  So  many  think.  I  fancied  so  myself  for 
five  minutes  once;  and  then,  before  one  could 
twist  an  osier,  I  saw  what  a  big  fool  I  was. 
Perhaps  too  you  think  I  had  better  be  young 
than  old.  But,  if  you  do,  I  can  tell  you  it  is  a 
thumping  mistake;  for  I  should  have  aU  the 
work  to  do  over  again.  Pd  as  soon  have  the 
waggon  go  over  my  leg  again,  just  for  fun. 

0 !  for  the  days  when  I  was  young! 
When  I  thought  that  I  should  ne'er  he  old, 
When  the  songs  came  a-huhhlmg  off  my  tongue. 
And  the  girl  that  heard  the  hallad  I  sung, 
Never  thought  if  my  pocket  held  copper  or  gold ; 
0!  for  the  days  when  I  was  young! 

And  yet  in  the  days  when  I  was  young, 
In  the  days  that  now  I  rememher  well, 
Hot  words  like  sparks  around  I  flung. 
And  snatching  at  honey  I  often  was  stung, 
And  what  I  have  lost  it's  hard  to  tell ; 
So  I  would  rather  he  old  than  young. 

"All  the  old  men  I  know,"  said  Collins,  "but 
you,  would  be  young  if  they  could;  and  none 
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of  the  young  would  be  old.     So  700  Bee  mi 
men  are  not  of  your  way  of  thinking." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  them.  I  have  tri 
both  ends  of  life ;  and  I  like  the  last  best.  A 
what's  more,  I  am  sure  bo  would  everybo 
who  made  the  most  of  what  he  has.  I  was 
fool  when  I  was  young;  and  I  did  not  kni 
it;  so  I  thonght  myself  ill-treated.  I  am  a  fi 
now;  hot  I  do  now  it;  and  so  I  am  content." 
"  It  is  a  queer  thing  to  be  contented  with." 
"  Not  so  queer  maybe  as  you  think.  Bu 
those  osiers  I  they're  as  brittle  as  glass.  1 
the  wise  men  I  have  ever  seen, — and  half  a  doz 
have  fallen  in  my  way  one  how  or  other,  w 
were  thought  special  wise  in  their  own  parish 
— all  of  them  who  fancied  themselves  wise,  ha 
fencied  too  that  the  world  was  not  good  enou 
for  them,  and  have  despised  the  greater  numt 
of  men,  those,  you  know,  with  the  rough  d 
upon  them,  but  right  good  ones  many  of  the: 
nevertheless.  These  wise  men,  I  say,  ha 
always  supposed  everything  and  everybody  t 
coarse  for  them.  I  never  saw  one  of  them  lo 
right  out,  straight  up,  happy  and  merry.  N« 
it  all  seems  too  good  for  me;  and  so  I  shot 
be  a  beast  if  I  were  not  contented;  just  as  t 
donkey  that  got  into  the  hot-house  the  otb 
day,  and  ate  up  all  those  fine  flowers  and  plan 
and  things,  woTild  have  been  a  wonderful  l 
jackass  if  it  had  not  been  Batisfied,  and  h 
wanted  a  thistle." 
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Your  receipt  for  happiness  must  be  a  curioiis 
and  precious  one.*  I  should  much  like  to  knoiv' 
it." 

"Bless  you,  I  have  no  receipt,  no  more  than 
our  old  women  have  a  receipt  for  making  flour- 
dumpling  !  They  do  it  quite  naturally.  And, 
the  same  way,  I  am  as  happy  as  can  be,  except 
when  I  have  the  rheumatism  in  my  leg;  and 
then  I'm  thankful  that  I'm  not  like  to  have  it; 
in  the  wooden  one,  and  that,  by  death  or  some 
way,  most  likely,  it  won't  last  for  ever." 

Have  you  no  fear  of  death  ?" 

Fear!  No.  I'm  afraid  of  nothing  I  know 
of,  but  a  lady  who  once  came  to  see  me,  and  sat 
on  that  stool  where  Pussy  is,  and  talked  for  five 
hours  without  stopping,  all  about  her  sympathy, 
— whatever  that  is, — with  the  poor,  and  some- 
thing that  she  called  the  poetry  of  basket-making, 
and  a  deal  more.  I'm  told  she  is  gone  out  of  the 
country;  so  I  suppose  too  much  tonguiness  is 
made  transportation  now:  it  used  to  be  only 
ducking.  But  even  when  she  was  here  I  kept 
on  making  a  basket,  and  sang  a  song  or  two 
while  she  talked.  No  fear  of  interrupting  her, 
you  know ;  you  might  as  well  think  to  stop  a 
windmill  by  whistling  to  it.  So  I  could  sing  on 
quite  comfortable,  and  not  cut  my  manners  too 
short  either. 

Those  with  too  much  cash  to  think  of. 

May  the  cares  of  life  lament; 
Give  me  hut  a  spring  to  drink  of, 

Bread  and  hreath,  and  I'm  content. 
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While  I  feel  tliat  I  am  living, 

Death's  a  fool  to  look  so  grim ; 
All  who  wish  me  dead  forgiving, 

When  he  comes  I'll  eing  to  him. 

"  Have  you  really  no  fear,"  asked  Collins,  " 
what  may  happen  to  you  hereafter  ?" 

"No;  I  cannot  honestly  eay  that  I  have;  ai 
I'm  too  old  to  speak  hashful  when  I  don't  feel  i 
To  be  sure  I  once  took  an  osier,  and  s^d  to  m; 
self,  '  Now,  I'll  cut  a  notch  on  this  for  every  s 
I  can  remember  in  all  my  life.'  I  began  goii 
through  the  job  from  the  time  I  was  a  baby ;  ai 
a  pretty  lot  of  notches  I  soon  had,  and  some 
them  terrible  deep  ones,  that  very  nigh  cut  tl 
twig  right  through.  When  I  had  done  with  i 
■  I  took  another,  and  another,  till  at  last  I  ht 
five  osiers,  and  nigh  five  hundred  notches ;  for 
told  them  off  quite  regular,  a  hundred  on  eaci 
And  when  I  got  the  five  all  in  my  hands,  so,- 
nice  likely  switches  they  were  too,  before  I  hs 
hacked  them  in  that  cruel  sort  of  way, — I  said  1 
myself, — *  Well,  here  are  the  rods  to  give  m 
conscience  a  drubbing  at  all  events.'  Then  I  fe 
^-thinking  And  a-pondering  what  woidd  come  ' 
it  all ;  and  at  last  I  settled  it  all  off  as  neat  as 
lady's  work-basket.  So  I  took  and  shoved  tl 
osiers  into  the  fire;  and,  though  they  were  t( 
green  to  bum  well,  I  got  them  all  burned  1 
ashes  at  last ;  and  then  I  was  a  deal  easier." 

"An  ingenious  way  of  burning  up  your  o 
fences,  at  all  events,"  said  Collins. 
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"  Not  at  all, — ^by  no  means.    You're  on  a  wrong 
scent  there. 

The  greyhound,  for  all  he  looks  so  fine, 
Has  no  more  nose  than  this  donkey  of  mme. 

That  wasn't  it  at  aU.     But  I  began  to  see  it  in 
this  way.     Said  I  to  myself, — ^*  Here's  a  pretty 
baddish  lot  of  things  against  me,  to  be  sure.    But 
then  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  tally  other  folk 
might  have  to  show,  if  they  worked  as  many 
hours  as  I  did,  and  cut  as  clean  notches.'    Nay, 
I  haye  a  pretty  good  guess  that  there  are  some 
sullen,  hard  sort  of  men,  I  haye  seen  in  my  time, 
that  would  be  a  deal  worse  off  than  I;  for  my 
notion  is,  that  I'm  no  worse  than  most,  and  better 
than  some.     That's  no  help,  you'll  say.     Kight, — 
very  true, — ^none  in  the  world.     For  I  must  be 
judged  not  by  this  man  or  t'other  man,  but  by 
what  I  knew  and  might  haye  done  myself,  if  I 
had  been  so  minded.     And  I  don't  belieye,  in  my 
own  mind,  there's  one  that  would  haye  much  to 
boast  of,  no,  not  Miss  Maria  Lascdles,  that's  as 
like  what  they  say  of  angels  as  any  one  I  know. 
If  so  be  then,  that  we  are  all  of  us  \^hat  we  are^ 
that  we  haye  none  of  us  any  right  to  boast,  and 
must  all  be  brought  to  nothing  if  we  were  seryed 
right,  then,  I  want  to  know,  is  the  whole  world 
to  be  swept  dean  away  and  destroyed  ?  and^  if  so, 
why  was  it  made  at  all  ?     Thinks  I,  that's  not  my 
way  of  doing  with  my  baskets.     It  is  a  bad  work- 
man that  finds  his  work  good  for  nothing  when 
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all's  done,  and  must  break  it  al!  up  again. 
I'm  pretty  certain  there  muat  be  aome  Iielp  son 
where,  if  one  could  only  find  it  out  Then,  all 
s  sudden,  like  a  Hash  of  lightning,  there  came  ii 
mj  head  all  the  stories  I  had  ever  heard  abc 
Jesus  Christ.  That  silenced  and  steadied  me 
that  daj.  I  got  a  little  boy  from  the  school 
come  and  read  me  a  bit  of  the  Bible  in  the  eve 
ing;  and  then  I  woke  up  once  or  twice  in  t 
night  and  thought  about  it ;  and  then  I  saw  i 
whole  thing  as  clear  as  daylight.  I  have  kno^ 
ever  since,  as  sure  as  possible,  that  God  nei 
meant  me  to  be  entirely  done  away  because 
my  sins ;  or  he  would  not  have  sent  any  one  ii 
the  world  to  save  me.  And  ever  since  that  tin 
which  is  a  good  while  ago,  I  dare  say  a  matter 
thirty  years  or  more,  I  have  never  set  to  wc 
upon  the  tallies  agidn,  or  troubled  my  head  abc 
them,  though  I  know  well  enough  that  I  shoi 
not  make  any  more  such  deep  notches  if  I  beg 
to  cut  ag^  now.  But  OBiers,  you  see,  are  Aet 
and  I  want  them  for  my  baskets ;  so  I  don't  ti 
Ever  since  I've  been  as  gay  as  a  lark.  Man] 
time,  when  I  have  seen  people  pulling  long  ttv 
about  death,  I  have  said  to  myself, — 'Well,  i 
not  clear  that  I  would  give  an  osier-chip  to  ss 
myself  dying  any  night  of  the  year;  only 
^ould  like  to  finish  a  basket  when  once  I  bej 
it'  Often  and  often  I  think  I  would  ^ve 
trifle  to  wake  up  some  morning  in  another  wor 
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and  Bee  what  we  should  look  like  there^ — and 
whether  I  shall  have  my  old  leg  again^  or  must 
make  wings  do  instead" 

Collins  soon  took  leave  of  him.  He  afterwards 
discovered  from  others  that  the  old  man  had 
experienced  a  life  of  misfortune^  had  lost  wife 
and  children  and  his  little  property  in  compara- 
tively early  life,  and  that  he  had  now  for  many 
years  worked  at  his  trade  without  obtaining 
enough  from  it  to  supply  the  scantiest  wants, 
the  deficiency  being  made  up  chiefly  by  the 
charity  of  some  neighbouring  families.  He  was 
said  to  have  preserved  through  life  the  same 
kindly  cheerfulness,  which  rendered  him  in  Col- 
linses eyes  the  very  model  of  a  happy  tempe- 
rament. 

^^Well,"  said  the  recluse  to  himself,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "I  do  not  envy  him.  His  poverty- 
stricken  contentment  in  such  circumstances  is 
mean  and  slavish ;  and  it  is  sad  to  see  a  rational 
being  so  satisfied  with  such  a  state  of  ignorance. 
Ignorance  indeed  is  what  the  wisest  must  pat 
up  with.  Let  us  however  prize  what  largeness 
of  existence  and  fulness  of  knowledge  we  can 
attain  to, — and,  comparing  this  lot  with  that  of 
others,  of  such  as  the  basketmaker,  rejoice 
therein." 

But,  while  he  thus  reflected,  his  look  and  bear- 
ing were  far  from  indicating  perfect  comfort  and 
serenity. 
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Chapteb  XXXI. 


AN  the  following  morning  a  packet  was  brou| 
to  Collins,  which,  as  he  very  seldom  recei' 
any  communication,  seemed  to  him  an  import 
occurrence.  He  looted  for  some  time  at 
outside  with  surprise,  but  could  guess  noth 
from  this.  On  opening  it,  even  before  he  I 
read  a  word,  he  was  much  moved.  The  ha 
writing  of  the  first  letter  he  came  to  was  that  t 
woman  of  whom  he  had  seen  nothing  and  he 
little  for  ten  years.  She  was  the  siren  of  wh 
he  had  spoken  to  Mana,  from  whose  charms 
had  escaped  with  the  help  of  the  advice  of  IV 
Lascelles.  The  handwriting  was  la  general 
the  same  beautiful  and  bold  character  which 
Bo  well  remembered,  but  had  •become  rat 
weaker  and  less  steady.  The  contents  were 
this  effect. 

"  You  will  be  much  surprised  at  hearing  ft 
me,  but  not  more  than  I  should  have  been 
lately,  had  any  one  proposed  to  me  to  write 
you.  I  have  never  ceased  indeed  to  feel  for  ; 
warmly;  but  I  tnew  that  you  had  deliberat 
avoided  me.  Nay,  I  owned  to  myself  that  ; 
were  right  in  doing  so.  I  need  not  bid  you 
deavonr  to  recall  the  days  when  we  saw  e 
Other  frequently.  I  have  no  doubt  that  ; 
remember  them  well.     Although  we  never  C£ 
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to  an  avowed  understanding  of  each  other's  hearts, 
it  was  a  shining  glowing  time  for  both,  when  we 
exchanged  passion  for  passion^  when   your  ear- 
nestness and  my  fancy  encountered  timidly  yet 
most  fondly,  and  we  said  to  ourselves  that  this 
in  truth  was  love,  while  we  dared  not  say  it  to 
one  another.     That  all  this  was  guilt  and  dis- 
grace to  me,  that  my  affection  for  you  was  crime 
against  him  to  whom  my  fidelity  was  vowed,  I 
well  know.     I  will  not  add  to  my  offence  by 
now  alleging  the  excuses  which  his  character  and 
conduct  and  utter  indifference  towards  me  then 
seemed  to  furnish ;  and  to  which,  in  living  apart 
from  me,  as  he  did  entirely  for  his  own  gratifica- 
tion, he  appeared  almost  to  give  a  public  sanction. 
True  as  all  this  was,  I  nevertheless  knew  the 
right,  and  chose  the  wrong;  and  dwelling  on  these 
things  as  justifications  was  but  a  new  breach  of 
duty.     I  may  say  however  that  I  trust  you  have 
never  known  what  it  is,  in  the  full  strength  of 
emotion  and  imagination,  to  have  no  one  to  love, 
to  see  that  all  the  treasures  of  the  soul  have  been 
bestowed  in  vain  on  one  who  has  no  value  for 
them,  nay,  no  conception  that  they  could  have  a 
worth,  and  who  finds  more  than  a  compensation 
in  the  vulgarest  pleasures  for  the  devoted  fidth 
which  he  throws  away  as  a  cast  garment.     Snch 
was  my  state  when  I  knew  you.    I  can  still, 
after  so  many  years, — and  such  years! — ^recall 
the  deep  rapture,  mingled  with  trembling  self-re- 
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proach,  and,  I  have  sometimes  fancied,  heightened 
by  it,  which  filled  my  breast,  when  I  learned  to 
read  in  you  all  I  had  so  vainly  hoped  for  in 
another.  I  had  no  design  of  captivating  you; 
but  your  sympathy  was  dearer  to  me  than  the 
admiration  and  homage  of  all  the  world ;  and  I 
may  now  say  that  I  am  persuaded  I  should 
have  giveh  up  all  to  possess  it  fully.  You  acted 
wisely,  rightly,  heroically,  when  you  left  me; 
and  I  can  more  than  forgive  you,  I  can  thank 
you,  for  all  the  tears  and  groans  you  cost  me. 
I  then  went  to  the  seaside  for  my  health,  and 
lived  in  a  lonely  farm-house,  away  from  all  my 
acquaintances.  I  used  to  spend  hours  sitting  on 
the  shore,  thinking  of  you;  and  so  strong  was 
the  impression  this  period  of  my  life  made  on  me, 
that  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  hear  the 
sound  of  waves,  without  seeing  your  image  before 
me  as  you  then  were, — young,  buoyant,  and  en- 
thusiastic, with  your  kindled  cheeks,  and  your 
raven  hair  falling  wildly  round  your  forehead. 
Your  strange,  but  stirring  and  heartfelt  words 
have  always  seemed  to  me  mingled  inseparably 
with  the  murmur  of  the  waters.  In  happy  dreams, 
which  renewed  my  musing  youth, — for  when  I 
knew  you  I  was  little  more  than  twenty, — I  have 
sometimes  believed  that  we  are  twin  spirits  of  the 
ocean,  floating  with  visionary  forms  beneath  the 
stars,  and  skimming  with  airy  feet  over  the  white 
foam. 
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*'  But  I  did  not  propose  to  write  to  you  on  this 
subject.     My  love  for  you, — I  now  dare  call  it 
by  its  name, — ^wfaat  should  I  not  now  dare?  has 
been  a  source  of  countless  pleasant  and  psunfiil 
thoughts  to  me.     But  the  events  which  have  led 
me  now  to  write  to  you  are  of  a  very  different 
character;   and  the  recollection  of  them  perpe- 
tually corrodes  me  with  grief  and  shiune.    For 
some  years  after  we  parted,  I  lived  in  a  state  of 
dreary  indifference,  occupying  myself  as  I  could 
with  society,  literature,  and  all  the  beautiful  arts. 
I  had   become   acquainted   with    an    illustrious 
musical  composer,  whose  music  had  a  character  of 
strong  feeling  and  sublime  imagination,  to  me 
peculiarly  elevating  and  delightfuL     Sometimes 
I  visited  the  iniOrm  old  man,  who   was   almost 
blind,   and  could  not  rise   from  his   chair,   yet 
under  the  inspiration  of  his  art  awoke  into  divine 
energy.     I  sang  the  favourite  airs   of  his  own 
composition  to  him,  while  he  touched  the  piano, 
and  now  and  then  gave  me  a  suggestion  or  a 
criticism  of  memorable  felicity.     There  was  a  poet 
also  familiar  with  him,  for  whose  words  some  of 
his  most  perfect  melodies  had  been  created.     He 
too  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  harmonious 
enchanter,  who  sometimes  laid  a  song  before  me 
newly  produced  by  both,  and  asked  me  to  sing  it 
for  him.     I  willingly  did  so ;  and  some  of  these 
strains  were  so  exquisite,  and  gave  me  such  high 
.  enjoyment,  that  I  probably  sang  with  more  force 
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and  expression  in  the  dark  and  narrow  room  of 
the  old  man^  with  none  but  him  near  me^  than  I 
ever  gave  to  the  most  admired  of  my  perform- 
ances, such  as  they  were,  in  the  midst  of  crowded 
and  applauding  circles.     In  the  musician's  study, 
near  the  instrument  before  which  he  sat,  while  I 
stood  beside  him,  a  door-way   led  into  another 
room,  which  I  knew  to  be   a  small  cabinet  of 
books;   and  this  opening  was  closed,   not  by  a 
door,   but   a  green  curtain.      On  one   occasion, 
on  which  I  had  been  singing  with  much  pleasure 
to  myself,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  friend 
and  master,  I  had  ended  the  song,  a  new  one  by 
the  poet  before  mentioned,  the  air  of  which  closed 
in  a  long  pathetic  flow  of  deepest  emotion,  such 
that  the  poet  afterwards  compared  it  to  the  last 
bright  soft  sunset  before  the  commencing  deluge. 
At  the  instant  when  my  voice  sank  into  silence, 
I  heard  a  slight  rustling  near  me;   and  looking 
round  I  saw  the  curtain  drawn  aside,  and  held  in 
one  hand  by  a  man,  whose  other  hand,  as  well  as 
his  countenance,  expressed  the  highest  attention 
and  sympathy.     As  my  eyes  caught  his,  he  did 
not  retire,  but  came  forward,  and  apologized  for 
his  intrusion,  by  saying  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  arranging  some  verses  in  the  cabinet  for  our 
common  friend.     I  found  that  it  was  the  poet. 
I  afterwards  learned  from  him  that  he  had  several 
times  already  been  the  unseen  auditor  of  my 
VOL.  II.  2  D 
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singing.  His  fame  was  such^  and  such  my  esti- 
mation of  him,  and  his  manners  and  language  were 
so  winning,  that  I  cotdd  not  be  displeased.  And 
thus  b^an  our  intimacy:  a  fairy  sky  indeed 
before  a  black  deluge. 

*'Thus  b^an  my  knowledge  of  a  man,  from 
whom  the  strongest  interest  of  my  subsequent 
life  has  been  derived.  He  was, — ^he  doubtless 
still  is, — a  person  whose  appearance  and  manners 
are  admirably  in  accordance  with  the  nobler  gifito 
of  genius  and  knowledge.  He  is  distinguished  by 
a  tranquil  and  unfailing  dignity,  graceful  beyond 
all  that  I  have  seen  in  man,  and  produced  doubt* 
less,  allowing  for  his  bodily  advantages,  in  a  great 
degree  by  his  lively  and  predominant  sense  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  appropriate  in  all  things.  In 
him  eloquence  is  a  various  and  finished  art,  em- 
bodying and  harmonizing  a  most  abundant  natural 
faculty ;  and  I  should  have  thought  it  altogether 
unrivalled,  had  I  not  once  known  a  far  more 
fervid,  generous,  and  lofty  spirit,  pouring  itself 
forth  in  somewhat  ruder  accents.  But  he  also 
possesses  a  pliancy  and  panoramic  largeness  of 
mind,  peculiarly  his  own,  so  that  he  perpetually 
surprises  and  attracts  by  his  swift  and  direct 
comprehension  of  all  shapes  and  sides  of  human 
character,  which  shows  itself  as  well  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life,  as  in  the  poetic  creations 
to  which  he  devotes  his  serious  efforts.    Being 
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such  as  he  is^  you  cannot  wonder  that^  in  the 
dull  and  shapeless  mass  of  ordinary  society^  thi^ 
man  blazed  like  a  fiery  gem. 

**At  the  time  when  I  became  familiar  with 
hiin^  I  was  inclined  to  take  a  sad  but  resigned 
view  of  all  things^  fancying  that,  as  to  our  ulti- 
mate destination,  we  can  know  nothing ;  all  the 
distance  round  being  but  cloud  and  darkness,  and 
nothing  remaining  for  us  but  as  much  as  possible 
to  light  and  adorn  the  narrow  circle  in  which  for 
the  moment  we  are  moving.     In  him  I  did  not 
meet  with  any  opposition  to  my  own  views.     But 
I  found  that  gradually,  while  I  learned  to  know 
him  better,  my  daily  and  immediate  sphere  seemed 
to  grow  wider  and  more  beautifuL     The  dark 
and  solid  horizon  melted   into  clear  air.      He 
covered  the  soil  with  fairer  herbage  and  flowers, 
and  shaded  it  with  enchanted  groves,  and  peopled 
it  with  gayer  and  statelier  figures.     From   all 
the   real  incidents   and    persons  we  met  with, 
he  drew  out  new  meanings,  and  wrought  them 
together  into  rounded  and  dramatic  groups.     In 
his  hands  every  material  object  seemed  to  become 
plastic,  and  yielded  to  his  shaping  touch,  while 
he  expanded  and  harmonized  it  into  an  intelli- 
gible representative  of  some  grand  idea  or  delicate 
sentiment.    Every  one  also  around  us  grew  hap- 
pier and  less  barren  under  the  spell  of  his  wise 
and  creative  sympathy.     Thus  I  folmd  the  two 
processes  going  on  together,  the  revival  of  my 
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own  spirit,  and  that  of  the  whole  world  I  lived  in. 
My  feelings  in  this  new  state  of  being  were  not 
indeed  those  of  my  first  early  and  devoted  love, 
nearest  of  all  earthly  affeetions  to  religion, — 
unhesitating,  fond,  ecstatic,  with  a  ceaseless  thrill- 
ing sense  of  new-found  life,  and  with  an  awful 
apprehension  of  a  blessed  mystery,  encompassii^ 
both  me  and  him  I  loved.  My  relation  to  my 
new  friend  rather  brightened  and  enlarged  the 
common  and  the  cheap,  and  enabled  me  to  make 
the  best  of  the  inevitable,  and  to  smooth  and 
embellish  my  road  over  the  earth,  though  it  gave 
me  no  wings  for  mounting  into  dr. 

"  Thus  I  thought  of  him  when  first  we  became 
intimate  with  each  other.     But  gradually  I  better 
understood  and  was  more  strongly  interested  in 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  talents,  and  his 
power,   not  of  assuming  as   a  disguise,   but  of 
shaping  himself  into  every  diversity  of  brilliant 
and  striking  life.      I  learned  also  to  love  him 
more,  and  to  value  his  apparent  admiration  more 
highly.      I  began  to  ask  myself  whether   this 
calmer  but  more  complete  mutual  intelligence, 
this  clear  and  friendly  view  over  the  world  around 
us,  this  freedom  from  exaggerating  illusion,  and 
this  enjoyment  of  the  whole  genius  of  a  man, 
than  whom  none  probably  is  more  entirely  and 
profusely  cultivated,  was  not  well  worth  all  that 
I  had  ever  known  of  headlong  passion,  of  flaming 
imagination,  and  dizzy  self-abandonment.    I  often 
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shrank  from  sayings  yes,  to  the  question.     But  at 
[.least  I  thought,  what  I  now  possess  is  the  best 
substitute    for  earlier  delight  which    time    and 
calamity  have  left  me. 

^^I  saw  this  man  in  the  midst  of  London 
society,  where  he  was  necessarily  the  central 
.figure  of  many  circles.  Those  who  did  not  at 
all  appreciate  his  powers,  and  to  whom  his  poems 
appeared  tame,  trifling,  and  obscure,  yet  felt  the 
necessity  of  his  presence,  and  were  fascinated  by 
the  clear  and  graceful  word,  which  solved  what- 
ever riddle  came  to  hand,  and  was  always  spoken 
at  the  ri^ht  time.  More  than  others  I  enjoyed 
his  superiority ;  for  I  understood  him  better  than 
all  but  a  few,  and  received  more  attention  from 
him  than  any.  To  this  hour  I  cannot  remember, 
without  some  surprise,  how  much  I  learned  from 
him  even  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  He 
taught  me  to  see  a  world  in  art  akin  to,  but  dis- 
tinct from,  the  natural  one,  and  representing  all 
its  rude  vast  wilderness  of  facts  in  sunny  and 
transparent  imagery.  The  Beautiful  became  for 
me  the  highest  object  of  existence;  to  see  it  and 
reproduce  it  the  noblest  aim  of  human  effort. 
Not  at  all  that  I  or  my  friend  supposed  all  things 
to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  purified 
and  recombined  into  beautiful  symbols.  But  he 
taught  me  that  there  is  an  element  of  beauty  in 
whatever  is  most  evil,  and  that  the  highest  of  our 
many  faculties  and  tasks  is  that  of  discovering 
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this,  and  employing  it  in  such  shapes  as  shall 
make  it  manifest  to  the  apprehension  of  men. 
But  I  will  not  now  review  the  many  sides  on 
which  this  idea  was  presented  to  me,  and  how 
much  in  history  and  literature  was  called  up  by 
the  necromancy  of  his  intellect  to  strengthen  me 
in  these  opinions  and  sympathies.     It  is  use- 
less to  linger  over  the  tale.     I  foimd  in  short 
that,  the  more  I  grew  to  know  and  admire  him, 
the  more  divided  I  insensibly  became  from  all  my 
other  acquaintances  and  friends.     Some  of  course 
were  jealous  of  my  influence  over  him;  some 
affected    a    moral    disapprobation,    which    some 
doubtless  felt.      The  tide  of   opini(»i   had    set 
against  me;   and  many  were  determined  to  go 
with  it  wherever  it  might  lead  or  mislead  them. 
He  continued  to  woo  me  as  a  minstrel  lover,  and 
to  instruct  me  as  a  sage  teacher,  but  also  to  laugh 
at  many  scruples  of  those  aroimd  us,  and  say  that 
it  was  idle  to  listen  to  moral  saws  and  maxims, 
very  right  for  those  who  need  them,  but  inappli- 
cable to  persons  more  highly  cultivated  than  the 
crowd.     *  Our  life,'  he  would  say,  *  may  be  a  com- 
plete, graceful,  earnest  poem,  in  spite  of  those 
who  censure  without  appreciating  us.'    I  found 
myself  also  less  bound  by  the  opinion  of  society ; 
for,  while  more  strongly  drawn  to  him,  I  was  more 
and  more  separated  from  every  one  else.    In  fact  he 
had  formed  a  border  of  delicate  plants  aroimd  me, 
and  led  me  to  tend  them  carefully,  unheeding,  till 
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too  late,  when  I  found  mjdelf  imprisoned  in  a 
hedge  of  thorns  and  poison  flowers.  Still  I  fan- 
cied myself  contented  so  long  as  he  was  with  me. 
He  too  appeared  to  feel  as  I,  nay^  became  more 
and  more  devoted.  Some  of  the  loveliest  poems 
with  which  he  bewitched  the  world,  were  sug- 
gested by  his  passion  for  me ;  nay,  a  few  of  his 
songs  were  but  versifications  of  passages  in  my 
letters  to  him.  In  a  word, — for  I  have  loitered 
too  weakly  abready, — I  became  wholly  his,  but 
not  before  I  fancied  that  he  was  no  less  entirely 
my  own.  It  is  idle  in  me  to  talk  of  shame,  guilt, 
remorse.  I  talked  of  these  once  as  others  do,  and 
as  people  hear  them  talked  of  in  sermons.  Now 
I  know  them;  and  oh,  how  sharply  has  the 
knowledge  been  forced  upon  me  1 

^^In  the  mean  time  he  never  abandoned  his 
position  in  that  society,  from  which,  for  his  sake, 
I  had  excluded  myself.  He  mingled  in  it  as 
much  as  before,  and  was  no  less  wondered  at  and 
observed,  while  he  laboured  in  private  at  my  side 
in  the  creation  of  works,  which  daily  gained  more 
approbation,  and  that  of  a  more  valuable  kind. 
But  I  was  not  happy.  My  sorrow  however  was 
only  one  ingredient  L  a  potion  which  co^tained 
much  of  passion,  enthusia^,  romance,  in  a  word, 
of  deep,  delightf  al,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
will  add,  of  unselfish  love.  Such  was  my  state, 
when,  on  the  morrow  of  a  day,  most  of  which  he 
had  passed  with  me,  I  received  a  note  from  him. 
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saying  that  he  had  found  it  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  complete  a  work  he  had  undertaken 
on  the  different  periods  of  art,  that  he  should 
again  visit  Italy.  He  was  about  to  set  out  in 
two  or  three  days.  *You  know,'  he  said,  ^how 
much  I  dislike  all  painful  scenes  that  excite  and 
exhaust  the  feelings,  but  leave  no  profitable  result 
behind.  It  will  be  happier  for  us  both  that  we 
should  not  meet  again.  I  trust  that  in  my  ab- 
sence you  may  form  some  tie  which  will  at  least 
replace  all  that  you  must  lose  in  me.  Agreeable 
and  instructive  occupations  you  cannot  want  In 
particular  I  would  recommend  to  you  the  art  of 
lithographic  drawing,  in  which  I  think  you  likely 
to  excel,  and  which  seems  capable  of  much  im- 
provement.* 

"  Such  was  the  farewell  of  a  man  for  whom  I 
had  sacrificed  all  that  a  woman  can  give  or  lose. 
I  was  too  completely  crushed  by  the  blow  to 
make  him  any  answer.  My  health  gave  way 
along  with  so  much  else.  He  wrote  to  me  two 
or  three  times  during  the  year  he  was  in  Italy, 
and  affected  to  believe  my  answers  must  have 
miscarried.  They  had  never  been  written.  It  is 
now  two  years  since  his  return.  I  revised  to  see 
him  on  his  making  the  proposal.  I  am  now 
dying,  without  a  friend  near  me,  and  with  no 
consolation  but  that  which  I  derive  from  the 
certainty  of  my  own  repentance  for  the  much  of 
evil  in  my  life,  and  that  I  now  long  and  groan 
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towards  good  in  every  form  of  it  I  know,  not 
from  the  hope  of  any  selfish  gain,  but  for  its 
own  excellence,  and  from  the  deep  conviction 
that  the  sense  of  beauty  is  but  the  thin  dream,  of 
which  pure  sanctity  is  the  waking  life.  I  have 
but  one  request  to  make  to  any  one  on  earth, 
which  is,  that  you  will  convey  the  accompanying 
papers  to  Wakingham.  They  are  the  letters  and 
poems  which  he  addressed  to  me.  Inside  the 
cover  I  have  written  the  words,— *  I  forgive,  as 
I  pray  to  be  forgiven.*  You  need  not  fear  there- 
fore that  you  will  be  the  messenger  of  any  weak 
reproaches.  If  your  voice  can  add  aught  likely  to 
move  his  heart,  and  awaken  some  consciousness  in 
him  of  the  amazing  reality  of  those  feelings,  which 
have  been  to  him  through  life  only  most  refined 
and  elaborate  playthings,  I  pray  you  to  do  it.  To 
yourself  I  would  only  say, — Hope  in  all  that  is 
good.  Believe  in  it, — love  it,  not  with  the  love 
of  passion,  but  with  that  of  your  whole  being, — 
mind,  heart,  and  conscience.  Do  this ;  and  you 
will  in  time  find  peace,  perhaps  where  you  now 
least  expect  it.  Think  of  me  as  now,  in  dying, 
the  true  sister  of  your  spirit, 

Selina." 


2  D  3 
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chapteb  xxxn. 

A  CCOMPANYING  this  letter  was  one  £h)in  a 
medical  man  unknown  to  Collins,  annoimcing 
that  the  packet  of  papers  had  been  given  him  by 
his  patient  on  her  death-bed,  with  an  earnest 
request  that  it  might  be  sent  immediately  after 
her  decease.  Her  death  had  been  eafan  and 
Christian;  and  she  had  desired  that  a  stone 
should  be  placed  upon  her  grave,  bearing  this 
inscription, — **Here  lies  a  Woman,  a  Sinner,  a 
"Victim,  and  a  Penitent." 

When  Collins  had  indulged  the  feelings  caused 
by  this  communication  for  an  hour,  he  walked  to 
the  Mount  in  search  of  Wabingham.  He  did 
not  at  all  change  his  common  grey  dress ;  and  he 
arrived  at  the  house  with  his  staff  in  his  hand, 
weary,  travel-stained,  and  exdted.  He  might 
not  have  easily  galaed  access  at  the  moment  to 
the  man  he  sought;  but  Maria  happened  to  see 
him ;  and  observing  from  his  look  and  tone  that 
he  was  in  a  disturbed  mood,  and  full  of  serious 
care,  she  asked  him  no  question,  but  opened  a 
door  into  the  library,  and  said,  **I  believe  you 
will  find  him  there."  Through  an  arch  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room,  he  now  saw  Walsing- 
ham,  seated  in  a  smaller  study  at  a  table,  and 
with  a  book  before  him.  The  stained  glass 
window  threw  a  crimson  glory  on  his  noble  face. 
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As  Collins  approached  with  a  strong  and  hasty 
step,  the  poet  rose,  and  met  him  with  a  gentle 
smile,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  and 
hegged  him  to  sit  down.  The  recluse  had  the 
packet  of  papers  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  out, 
and  said:  ^^I  am  sorry  the  pleasure  is  not  mutual. 
I  am  come  on  a  painftd  errand,  which  these  papers 
will  explain.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  it  will  occur 
to  you,  when  I  recall  the  name  of  Selina,  and  tell 
you  that  she  is  now  dead." 

'^  Dead  I"  said  Walsingham,  with  a  tone  of 
sincere  surprise  and  grief;  and,  as  he  took  the 
packet,  he  sank  back  into  his  seat,  and  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  with  which  he  hid  his  eyes. 
He  remained  thus  for  some  minutes,  when  Col- 
lins said,  ^^  Dead  I  and  by  whom  slain,  you  pro- 
bably can  best  divine." 

Wakdnghiam  looked  up  with  grave  wonder  and 
some  scorn ;  and  after  a  pause,  replied,  '^  Oh,  I 
see :  you  mean  to  accuse  me  of  her  death.  A 
fancy  founded  doubtless  on  her  own  statements. 
Poor  Selina  I  She  had  an  infinite  depth  of  love, 
but  as  little  wisdom  as  the  shallowest  of  female 
natures." 

"The  greater  the  crime  of  practising  on  her 

folly." 

"  So  be  it.  There  are  few  graves  of  those 
whom  we  have  known  at  all  intimately,  on  which 
error  of  some  kind  does  not  sit,  and  accuse  and 
revile  us  as  we  pass  along.    We  have  something 
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better  however  to  do  than  to  reply.  As  weJl 
might  one  turn  back  to  answer  the  scoffings  of 
the  voices,  which  beset  the  traveller  up  the 
mountain  in  the  Arabian  Tale." 

"Is  this  then  all, — a  wretched  filagree  com- 
parison, half  a  jest,  and  all  a  &lsehood, — which 
jou  can  give  as  lamentation  for  her  whose  heart 
you  broke?" 

'^My  calmness  is  perhaps  more  suitable  under 
the  eye  of  death,  than  your  mad,  boyish  anger. 
But  we  gain  nothing  by  this  inappropriate  dis- 
pute. If  you  have  discharged  your  commission, 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains ;  if  not,  pray  do  so 
without  delay.  I  would  fain  be  at  leisure  to 
recall  the  pictures  of  the  past,  with  which  these 
letters,  if  they  be  what  I  suppose,  are  closely 
connected." 

"  The  letters  are  your  own.  I  have  not  read 
them,  as  I  had  no  spurious  ambition  of  writing 
^  romance,  and  finding  matter  to  garnish  it  in 
every  forgotten  heap  of  rubbish.  I  know  v^ell 
with  what  a  pretence  of  passionate  feeling  they 
must  be  filled ;  or  they  could  never  have  obtained 
any  sympathy  from  a  heart  like  hers." 

"  I  daresay  some  of  them  are  love-letters ;  but 
assuredly  they  contain  no  binding  pledges  that 
my  life  was  to  be  wasted  in  playing  with  the 
tangles  of  Selina's  hair.  But,  Mr.  Collins,  I 
know  how  she  once  felt  towards  you ;  and  I  can 
understand   and   forgive    your  present    emotion. 
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Your  judgement  of  me  is  perhaps,  from  your  point 
of  view,  very  natural ;  but,  if  you  have  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  this  visit,  I  again  beg  of  you  to 
leave  me  to  my  own  reflections." 

**  1  would  gladly  do  so,  if  I  had  any  expecta- 
tion they  would  prove  as  painful  as  they  ought. 
I  have  little  hope  however  of  changing  a  settled 
iciness  of  heart,  so  long  accustomed  to  be  played 
over  by  the  northern  lights  of  fancy,  and  there- 
with to  be  content.  Could  you  only  learn  what 
a  base  and  gaudy  reptile  you  seemed  at  the  last 
to  her, — you  now  seem  to  me, — you  would  at 
least  shrink  from  a  contempt  far  sterner  than  any 
you  can  pretend  to  feel.  With  all  your  fame 
and  selfish  lie-begetting  genius,  I  have  known 
many  a  poor  handicraftsman  worthier  than  you 
to  have  been  loved  by  her,  and  whose  name  I 
would  rather  be  able  now  to  join  with  hers  on  her 
untimely  but  most  welcome  tomb." 

Walsingham  started  up,  trembUng  as  he  rose, 
while  Collins,  before  he  spoke,  turned  his  back 
upon  him,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  poet  began  to  read  deli- 
berately through  the  letters  and  papers ;  and  he 
soon  embodied  the  results  of  his  reflection  on 
them  in  some  hasty  stanzas.  He  afterwards 
recurred  to  the  scene  between  himself  and  Col- 
lins, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  resembled 
one  which  might  be  worth  painting  between 
Luther  and  Leo   X.      **  Collins,"  he    thought. 
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"  would  probably  be  as  well  pleased  with  the  part 
of  the  reformer^  which  I  assign  him,  as  I  with 
that  of  the  cultivated  and  genial  man,  no  true 
head  perhaps  of  Christendom,  but  a  worthy  Pope 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  After  all,  St.  Peter's  is  like 
to  stand  as  long  as  the  Reformation."  The 
verses  were  these. 


There  was  a  maid  who  held  a  lute. 
And  sat  bende  a  fountain's  brim ; 
And  while  she  sang  the  woods  were  mute, 
And  heard  through  all  their  arches  dim. 

She  sang,  **  0 !  life,  thou  weary  boon, 
'Tis  love  that  makes  thee  sad  to  me : 
And  thou,  O  Lore !  wilt  leave  me  soon; 
For  Grief's  cold  kiss  has  poisoned  thee. 

''Olife!  Olove!  0  woeful  heart ! 
I  sing  for  one  who  cannot  hear ; 
Thou,  water,  can'st  not  ease  my  smart ; 
Ye  sununer  leaves,  my  wreath  is  sere. 

**  Thou  lute,  how  oft  thy  strains  were  sweet 
To  him  who  cannot  hear  thee  now ! 
My  heart  and  fingers  idly  beat ; 
Two  useless  toys  are  I  and  thou.' 
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I  saw  the  maid,  I  heard  the  song 
Amid  the  heedless  foliage  sigh ; 
I  turned  away  and  wandered  long. 
Or  sat  and  dreamt  beneath  the  sky. 

I  mused  amid  a  lonely  glen. 
Where  trees,  and  winds,  and  streams  were  all. 
And  thought  how  shrieks  from  Sorrow's  den 
Re-echo  every  madrigal. 


J 
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EVoro  each  delight  of  bximaa  hearts, 
That  finds  within  those  caves  a  tomb, 
A  ghiMt  ineTitable  starts, 
And  haunts,  as  rightful  prince,  the  gloom. 

But  not  supreme  the  spectres  reign ; 
And  oft  a  younger  joyous  crew 
Will  scare  away  the  goblin  train. 
And  bleas  the  ladiant  balls  anew. 

I  turned  and  sought  the  fountain's  glade; 
And  Grief  and  Bliss,  a  mstet  pair. 
Two  nymphs,  came  glimmering  through  the  shade 
And  seemed  to  speed  me  smoothly  there. 

Again  I  saw  the  ibnnt^  flow; 
I  heard  the  trees  around  it  wave ; 
But  caught  no  lute's  melodious  woe 
I  only  fonnd  a  grassy  grave. 


Chapteb  XXXTTT. 


rVN  that  evening  CollinB  returned,  weary,  aai. 
and  Bcornfiil,  to  his  cottage,  and  sat  solitar 
in  the  room  where  be  had  received  Walainghar 
and  Maria.  The  old  servant,  who  waa  accnBtome 
to  observe  his  humour,  saw  that  he  was  disturbe 
and  melancbolj,  and  kept  out  of  hie  way.  Thu 
be  remained  alone,  in  his  old  elm-wood  arm 
cbfur,  with  bia  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  whil 
darkness  closed  around  him.  The  ticking  of  th 
ancient  clock,  in  its  tall  brown  case,  the  scarcel; 
audible  murmur  of  the  rivulet  at  the  bottom  o 
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the  garden,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  light 
wind  among  the  trees  about  the  cottage,  were  the 
only  sounds  he  heanL  Even  these  he  was  hardly 
sensible  of;  for  his  thoughts  were  intent  on  the 
matters  that  lay  nearest  and  most  inward  to  him, 
— ^his  passion  for  Selina, — his  hate  of  Walsing- 
ham, — ^his  tender  reverence  for  Maria^-'^his  grateful 
devotion  to  her  mother's  memory, — and,  as  lying 
in  the  same  range  of  feeling,  and  akin  in  depth, 
although  not  outwardly  connected  with  these,  the 
vague  raw  strivings  of  his  political  partisanship, 
ending  in  a  bloody  woe.  These  were  the  closest 
and  most  personal  themes  of  emotion  which  his 
life  supplied,  and  therefore  those  which  extended 
furthest,  and  seemed  to  him  fullest  of  the  infinite 
and  imperishable.  Life,  Death,  Destiny,  Mis- 
chance, Error,  Kemorse,  Despair,  contempt  of  AH 
and  of  Himself,  these,  none  of  them  exclusively 
possessing  him,  were  aU  by  turns  with  him. 

That  however  which  chiefly  occupied  him,  was 
the  image  of  Selina,  as  he  had  formerly  seen 
her,  —  the  large  and  blooming  form,  with  its 
sunny  colouring  and  glow  of  life,  which,  in  his 
youthM  season  of  fancy  and  eagerness,  had  been 
to  him  the  descending  apparition  of  all  Olympian 
beauty.  —  "  How  fondly,"  he  thought,  —  **  how 
deliriously  did  I  love  her !  What  islands  of 
Atlantis  and  Utopia  did  I  not  people  with  our 
imagined  loves  I  And  all  this  I  left  at  the 
command  of  severe  wisdom, — rather  for  her  sake 
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even  than  my  own.  And  all  this  was  enjoyed 
to  satiety  by  another;  and  then  the  believing,  cre- 
dulous, misguided,  devoted  heart  was  given  up 
to  its  own  lonely  despair;  and  left  to  find  a 
ratification  of  the  world's  contempt  in  the  bitter 
sense  of  its  own  weakness." 

Hardly  had  the  reflection  occurred  to  him, 
before .  he  was  ashamed  and  sorrow-stricken  at 
having  mingled  any  base  jealousy  on  his  own 
account,  with  his  pure  grief  for  Selina's  fate, 
and  his  righteous  indignation  against  "Walsing- 
ham.  **So,"  he  thought,  "it  is  with  man,  ever 
giving  the  mark  and  trappings  of  the  absolute 
and  infinite  to  the  petty  and  individual.  Yet 
even  thus  he  shows  his  indomitable  tendency 
to  strive  towards  a  higher  than  what  he  is.  So 
Appearance  is  never  a  mere  and  gratuitous  false- 
hood, but  the  ready  and  immediate  substitute 
for  Being,  of  which  during  a  time  it  assumes 
the  name  and  attributes.  It  is  the  servant,  who 
wearing  his  master's  clothes  and  title,  goes  before 
him  to  prepare  the  way,  and  prefigures  his  post  • 
poned  arrival.  But  with  me  at  least  this  servile 
and  heraldic  ministration  of  falsehood  to  truth, 
is,  I  trust,  for  ever  at  an  end;  and  I  can  no 
longer  bear  to  exchange  greetings  or  keep  terms 
of  alliance  with  that  which  is  not  what  it  seems. 
Jealousy! — Revenge '.—down,  down!  and  wear 
no  more  the  austere  and  divine  aspect  of  Truth 
and   Right.      Yet   even  with  this  rigid  separa- 
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tion  of  myself  and  my  own  feelings  from  the 
whole  matter,  stiU  it  remains  a  dark  puzzle. 
I  cannot  execute  vengeance  on  WalsinghanL 
The  blade  with  which  I  sought  to  stab  him 
would  start  back  firom  the  airy  shade  of  Selioa 
interposed  between.  Nay,  at  all  events,  it  were 
better  to  leave  him  fluttering  idly  over  the  slime, 
in  which  at  last,  when  his  wings  fail,  he  will 
assuredly  be  caught  and  sink.  She  sleeps 
cahnly;  or  at  least  the  tomb  conceals  and  locb 
her  present  state  of  suffering  beyond  our  reach. 
It  is  I  who  remain  here,  the  object  of  my  own 
hideous  thoughtcf,  and  find  myself  again,  after 
years  of  enforced  calm,  distracted  and  tortured 
with  the  same  pangs  and  remembrances,  from 
which  I  have  already  given  so  much  of  my 
life-blood  to  buy  an  uneasy  and  insecure  escape. 
It  is  unmanly,  weak,  pitiable  to  give  way.  It 
were  nobler,  more  Titanic,  to  struggle  on.  Yet 
struggle  leading  only  to  fresh  struggle,  without 
a  hope  of  final  peace,  wastes  and  grinds  down 
the  spirit,  if  it  does  not  issue  in  immediate 
defeat  and  death.  O  that  some  signal  were 
given  from  the  loftier  curcles  of  this  frame  of 
things,  and  that,  by  it  empowered,  I  could  sink 
into  sea-deep  oblivion  I " 

One, — ^two, — three, — ^the  clock  sounded  as  he 
muttered  to  himself,  and  so  on  to  twelve. 

The  sound  broke  up  the  dream  of  his  exis- 
tence; and  many  minds  awoke  within  a  single 
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brea8t5  Edmonstone^  —  Harcourt,  —  Wilson, — 
Hastings,  —  Musgrave,  — Walsingham,  —  Collins, 
— all  were  there.  With  the  feelings  of  these 
several  lives  came  the  recollection  of  the  history 
of  each,  seen  in  long  perspective  through  its 
own  particular  doorway,  and  all  meeting  in  the 
central  chamber  of  the  one  consciousness.  In  due 
relation  to  each  were  seen  the  several  figures 
connected  with  it, — Maria, — Ann, — the  old  man 
of  the  Araxes, — the  Caffire  girl, — ^the  Armenian 
merchant, — Henry  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and 
the  poor  of  Musgrave's  parish, — Selina,  and  the 
poet's  troop  of  phantoms, — Everard, — Andrews, 
and  the  slain  victim  of  CoUins's  politics.  Amid 
these  living  and  dead  ones,  and  many  more  of 
both,  encircling  each  of  the  central  shadows,  the 
eye  found  no  fixed  point  of  vision,  and  the  be- 
wildered heart  no  peace.  The  gazer  hovered 
uncertain,  as  a  bird,  that  has  wandered  from 
its  master,  floats  in  air  above  a  host  of  men, 
and  in  vain  seeks  the  one  to  whom  alone  it 
would  return.  He  perhaps  in  the  mean  while 
pines  in  a  prison,  omnoulders  in  the  grave. 

But  to  the  seeking  weary  spirit  one  form  pre- 
sented itself  amid  all  these,  older,  feebler,  poorer, 
more  ignorant,  more  helpless,  more  bereft,  more 
scorned  than  all, — the  crippled  basket-maker. 
"  Knowledge,  talents,  wealth,  love,  youth,  zeal, — 
all  these  I  have  in  vain  experienced.  But  one  trial 
more  remains  for  me, — to  sink  to  the  lowest 
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of  oondltioiis,  as  I  have  firuitlessly  attempted  80 
many  higher  ones."  He  spoke  the  name  of  the 
poor  solitary  old  man  sharply  and  abruptly.  The 
world  of  spectres^  vaguer  than  life,  and  of  too 
intense  realities,  disappeared  from  the  chamber 
of  the  Becluse,  and  left  him  to  repose. 


Chapteb  XXXIV. 


IITARIA  was  walking  in  the  wood  where  she 
had  conversed  with  Collins;  and,  as  she 
passed  the  gate,  she  was  surprised  to  see  peerii^ 
above  it  the  head  of  the  old  basket-maker,  whom 
she  had  never  before  known  to  come  so  far  from 
home.  She  walked  lightly  up  to  him,  with  a 
smiling  face,  and  asked  him  whom  he  wanted 
to  see? 

"  You,  miss." 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  Is  it  money 
you  wish  for?" 

"No;  all  the  money  Mr.  Nugent  has  would 
now  be  of  little  use  to  me.  I  have  few  wants, 
miss;  and  now  I  feel  I  have  not  long  to  live. 
But,  if  you  would  do  me  a  kindness,  you  must 
let  ine  have  my  own  way  for  this  once." 

He  saw  assent  in  her  face,  and  opening  the 
gate  entered  the  wood.  Then  looking  round 
him  he  said,  "  It  is  near  twenty  years  since  I 
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was    here    last.      The    trees  have  grown  welL 
Miss^  please  to  follow  me." 

So  sayings  in  spite  of  his  lameness,  he  walked 
on  vigorously  before  her,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  most  retired  comer  of  the  plantation.  The 
path  was  nearly  overgrown  with  weeds,  and 
led  to  a  diminutive  streamlet,  hardly  beyond 
the  size  of  a  ditch,  crossed  by  a  single  plank 
by  way  of  bridge.  Beyond  this  lay  a  thicket 
composed  chiefly  of  evergreens,  which  looked 
peculiarly  gloomy  in  the  midst  of  the  fu3l  and 
glittering  summer  foliage  of  the  deciduous  trees 
around  them.  The  ground  under  their  dark 
boughs  was  ragged  and  .neglected;  and  the  old 
seat,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  small  clear 
space,  was  also  overgrown  with  moss. 

**Here,"  said  Fowler,  "it  was.  Now,  will 
you  sit  down  there,  while  I  lean  against  this 
tree?" 

So  saying  he  leant  his  back  against  the  stem 
of  a  yew-tree,  which  grew  close  to  the  end  of 
the  bench.  On  this  Maria  seated  herself;  for 
it  was  plain  from  the  manner  of  the  old  man 
that  he  was  perfectly  in  earnest,  and  had  some 
serious  purpose  in  view.  He  was  under  the 
dark  canopy  of  branches;  but  a  ray  of  light  fell 
fiill  on  her;  and  in  her  white  dress  she  might 
have  seemed  a  figure  of  snow,  or  of  polished 
silver,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  and  images  of 
bronze.     She  looked  at  Fowler  from  under  her 
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straw -bonnet  with  some  wonder  and  anxiety, 
but  with  unalterable  kindness^  and  waited  till 
he  should  speak.  He  turned  down  his  bright 
blue  eyes  for  some  time^  leaning  both  hands 
upon  his  stafl^  and  then  looked  at  her. 

''  It  is  now^**  he  said,  ^*  nineteen  years  since  I 
was  hist  in  this  spot.  At  that  time  Mr.  Nugent 
was  away  in  the  army  up  at  London  or  some- 
where; and  he  let  Mr.  Lascelles  live  in  the 
manor-house.  Mrs.  Lascelles,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  women  I  ever  saw,  had  just  brought  him 
a  girl ;  and  they  had  lost  two  or  three  children 
before.  I  lived  then  at  a  cottage  down  by  the 
mill,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this,  and  had  mj 
daughter  with  me.  My  wife  and  all  my  other 
children  were  gone ;  and  my  daughter  Mary  was 
a  widow,  with  one  little  boy.  He  and  his  mother 
too  have  been  taken  since.  She  had  buried  her 
husband  away  on  the  sea-coast,  and  was  come 
back  to  me  to  lie  in.  A  few  days  after  this,  late 
in  the  evening,  I  heard  a  tap  at  my  door;  and 
I  remember  my  little  grandson  woke  up,  and  said^ 
' Grrandfather,  there's  a  noise;  do  you  think  it 
is  a  ghost  ?'  Poor  child !  he  went  soon  after  to 
a  better  place.  I  opened  the  door,  and  saw  Mr. 
Lascelles.  He  looked  very  pale  and  distressed; 
and  he  said  to  me,  *  Fowler,  I  cannot  stay  now  to 
speak  to  you;  for  I  should  be  missed  at  home. 
But  come  up  to  the  furthest  gate  of  the  wood 
behind  the  house,' — ^that's  where  I  came  in  just 
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now, — ^to-morrow  morning  at  six  o'clock;   and 
I  will  meet  you  there.'    He  slipped  a  guinea  into 
my  hand,  and  hurried  away.     I  was  much  puz- 
zled and  surprised;  and,  after  I  went  to  bed,  I 
lay  awake  for  half  an  hour  thinking  what  it  could 
mean.     However  the  guinea  served  to  buy  some 
gruel  that  night  for  my  daughter,  and  something 
too  for  little  Thomas.     The  next  morning  I  went 
up  at  six  o'clock,  and  found  Mr.  Lascelles  waiting 
at  the  gate.    He  told  me  to  follow  him,  and  walked 
before  me  to  this  place ;  and  when  we  got  here 
he  turned  sharp  round  upon  me,  and  said,  *  Fowler, 
will  you  save  my  wife's  life  ?'     At  first  I  thought 
that  he  was  mad ;  and  I  could  not  answer  any- 
thing; but  I  looked  at  him  where  he  stood, — 
there  where  your  foot  now  is.     Then  his  face 
seemed  to  shiver,  and  grew  pale,  and  then  red 
again,  and  he  said,  ^  Fowler,  do  you  want  to  kill 
Mrs.  Lascelles ;  or  will  you  save  her  life  ?'  and 
he  stepped  close  to  me,  and  caught  my  arm,  and 
looked  hard  into  my  face  with  the  strangest, 
sharp,  sorrowful  look  I  ever  saw.     I  could  hardly 
speak ;  but  I  said,  *  To  be  sure,  sir,  Pll  do  what- 
ever I  can,  imless  it  is  something  wrong.     If  you 
want  that,  I'll  see  and  pay  you  back  your  guinea 
somehow  before  long.'    At  this  he  looked  quieter, 
and  said,  ^  My  guinea !  Pooh !  what  signifies  that  ? 
Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want.    You  know 
I  have  lost  all  the  children  I  have  had  except  this 
one ;  and  Mrs.  Lascelles  was  almost  heart-broken 
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before  this  was  bom,  thinking  she  should  lose  it 
too  in  a  few  months.  The  child  is  a  girl;  and^ 
since  its  birth,  a  week  ago,  it  has  been  growing 
CTcry  day  punier  and  punier;  and  the  mother, 
what  between  her  weak  state  firom  her  confine- 
ment, and  her  grief  for  the  poor  baby,  has  grown 
quite  ill.  She  is  in  a  high  fever  -and  delirious, 
and  is  always  asking  for  the  child,  and  crying. 
Even  if  she  should  grow  a  little  better,  and  find 
it  dead,  the  doctor  says  that  very  likely  she  might 
go  toa  It  would  be  a  hard  thing.  Fowler,  to 
lose  a  wife  one  loves.'  Then  I  looked  at  him  too, 
and  said,' You  may  say  that,  sir;  it's  a  deal  worse 
than  to  lose  a  1^.'  So  he  went  on  this  way — 
*Now  I  want  to  know,  will  you  prevent  this 
with  no  loss  to  yourself?' — 'I  prevent  it,  sir! 
What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  not  a  doctor,  much  less 
Grod,  to  save  the  poor  child's  life,  or  Mrs.  Las- 
ceUes's.' — *0h,'  he  answered,  *you  can  do  every- 
thing. You  have  a  daughter,  who  has  been  just 
confined  too,  and  her  baby  is  a  girl,  is  it  not?' — 
There  he  stopped;  and  it  all  came  across  me  like 
a  blaze  of  fire;  and  I  thought  I  should  have 
fallen  down.  But  then  again  he  took  my  hand, 
and  pressed  it  very  hard,  and  looked  into  my  &ce 
that  odd  way.  His  eyes  were  filling  with  tears; 
and  he  said, — *  "Will  you  persuade  your  daughter 
to  give  me  that  baby  ?  She  has  another  child,  I 
know ;  and  you  and  she  wiU  be  able  to  do  better 
for  it.    Besides  the  one  she  parts  with  will  be 
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brought  up  as  Mrs.  Lasc&Ues's  own :  so  you  may 

be   sure  it  will  want   for  nothing;    and  I  shall 

always  be  grateful  to  you  and  yours  for  the  best 

service  any  one  could  render  me.'-— This  all  came 

on  me  together ;  and  I  could  only  say, — ^  Well, 

sir,  but  my  little  grandchild, — poor  baby,  it  is 

but  ill  off  now,'  I  said,  *and  likely  to  be  worse, — 

my  grandchild  will  not  be  the  same  thing  to  Mrs. 

Lascelles  as  her  own.     Had  not  you  better  wait 

till  she  gets  stronger?  and  if  so  be  that  God 

pleases  to  take  her  girl,  why  then  she  may  choose 

another  for  herself.' — *  Fowler,'   he   said,  *  she'll 

never  grow  stronger  if  she  loses  this  child.     She 

must  never  know  of  the  exchange.     Before  the 

baby  dies,— and  it  has  not  many  hours  to  live, — 

the  other  must  be  put  in  its  place  while  she  sleeps, 

or  is  too  confused  in  her  head  to  know  what  we 

are  doing.     Then,  when  she  comes  round  a  little, 

and  sees  the  child  strong  and  well,  no  doubt  she'll 

recover  too.     She  must  never  know  it ;' — and  he 

said  the  word  never  as  if  he  wanted  to  nail  the 

notion  into  my  head.     I  felt  quite  puzzled  and 

unsteady,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say.     There 

was  the  thought  of  the  poor  lady's  death,  and  Mr. 

Lascelles's  grief,  and  perhaps  his  death  too ;  for 

to  be  sure  no  one  ever  loved  his  wife  more  than 

he ;  and  then  I  thought  how  ill  I  could  do  for  my 

daughter  and  her  children,  how  often  they  would 

be  likely  to  want  food  and  clothes  and  fire,  and 

what  worse  would  become  of  them  if  I  died ;  and 
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after  pondering  a  minute  or  two,  I  said, — *  Sir, 
you  shall  have  the  child,  if  I  can  manage  it.' " 

The  whole  story  had  gradually  been  unfolding 
itself  in  Maria's  mind,  though  in  her  amazement 
she  h^d  much  difficulty  to  comprehend  it  per- 
fectly. At  last  she  exclaimed, — "  Do  you  mean 
that  I  am  your  granddaughter,  and  not  the  child 
of  Mrs.  Lascelles  ?" 

Startled  at  her  tone  of  voice,  he  answered 
hurriedly, — "That,  and  nothing  else,  is  what  I 
mean.'' 

Then  rose  an  agony  of  grief  in  her.  She 
covered  her  face  with  both  her  hands;  and  her 
head  sank  down  upon  her  lap.  Her  limbs  too 
failed ;  and  she  slid  off  the  bench  until  she  knelt 
upon  the  ground.  Fowler  was  bewildered  be- 
tween habitual  respect  for  her  station,  and  fond 
affection  for  herself;  and  he  thought  that  he  had 
best  let  her  weep  on  for  some  minutes.  Then  he 
went  to  her  and  touched  her  arm.  She  shrank 
from  him  hastily,  but  the  next  instant  seized  the 
great  brown  furrowed  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips.  She  rose  from  her  knees,  and  sat  down 
again  upon  the  bench,  and  desired  him  to  sit 
beside  her.  "  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  what  became 
of  my  mother  ?" 

"  She  lost  her  little  boy  by  hooping-cough; 
and  then  she  too  pined  away  and  died.  They  are 
both  buried  with  my  wife  and  our  other  children 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  old  church  that  was 
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burned  the  other  night.  It  was  still  used  now 
and  then  for  burying  in  those  days," 

This  brought  back  to  Maria  her  presence  there, 
and  all  the  scene  with  Walsingham,  and  more 
vividly  than  anything  before  suggested  to  her  the 
change  of  her  position  in  the  world.  She  tried 
however  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  the  obscure 
grave  and  history  of  her  mother,  and  to  find  her 
own  reality  in  these  new  circumstances.  Of  Mrs. 
Lascelles  she  did  not  dare  to  think.  But  at  last 
she  asked  again, — "  Who  was  my  father  V^ 

"  He  was  a  fisherman  twenty  miles  from  this, 
■and  a  very  good  young  man.  But  he  was 
drowned;  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  return 
to  me.     His  name  was  Williams." 

She  mused  for  a  few  moments,  and  gathering 
strength  and  courage  said  to  Fowler,  "  My  name 
then  is  Williams  too.  But  there  are  other  things 
that  I  must  know,  in  order  to  do  what  is  right." 
— Then,  by  several  distinct  questions,  she  drew 
from  him  the  account,  of  which  the  following 
facts  are  a  summary. 

Mr.  Lascelles  had  himself  gone  for  the  child  at 
night,  together  with  the  medical  man,  taking  the 
corpse  of  his  own  baby  to  Fowler's  cottage.  This 
was  buried  a  day  or  two  afterwards  as  the  child 
of  Mrs.  Williams.  Her  living  infant  was  in  the 
mean  time  conveyed  to  the  Mount ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Lascelles  was  far  too  ill  to  observe  accurately, 
and  the  room  was  kept  darkened,  there  was  no 
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difficulty  in  deceiying  her.  She  then  gradually 
recovered  her  healthy  and  soon  became  perfectly 
well.  Mr.  Lascelles  had  said  to  Fowler,  that  he 
shonld  immediatelj  make  a  will,  bequeathing  all 
his  property  to  Maria  after  his  wife's  death,  with 
an  annuity  to  Fowler  and  his  daughter.  He  pre- 
mised however  that  this  had  not  been  done,  as  he 
had  not  since  received  any  payment;  and  the 
omission  was  easily  explained ;  for  Mr.  Lascelles 
was  killed  a  very  few  months  afterwards  by  a  faU 
from  his  horse.  Mrs.  Lascelles  then  removed  to 
London,  in  order  to  be  near  her  mother  and  other 
friends.  The  nurse,  who  alone  among  the  ser- 
vants knew  of  the  exchange,  had  long  been  dead. 
The  medical  man  had  gone  to  reside  in  the  metro- 
polis; and  of  his  further  history  Fowler  knew 
nothing.  But  he  produced  from  an  old  tin  snuff- 
box a  certificate  of  the  principal  fact  written  by 
Mr.  Lascelles  himself,  and  signed  both  by  him 
and  the  surgeon. 

The  sight  of  this  paper  again  agitated  Maria 
violently ;  for,  although  she  had  no  doubt  before 
of  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  this  seemed  at  once 
to  bring  it  into  the  class  of  admitted  and  common- 
place facts.  Everything  which  seemed  to  separate 
her  from  Mrs.  Lascelles  was  to  her  excruciating. 
But  she  felt  the  necessity  of  decision  and  external 
calmness,  and  would  think  only  of  what  was  to  be 
done. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "did  you  not  tell  me  this 
sooner?" 
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"Why  should  I?  You  were  happy;  and  so 
was  L  And  I  did  not  know  what  change  it 
might  make  for  you,  if  I  spoke  of  matters  that 
had  happened  twenty  years  ago.  But  now  I 
think  I  shall  not  live  much  longer;  and  I  could 
not  die  quietly  without  telling  you  the  truth. 
But  I  shall  never  speak  a  word  of  it  to  any  one 
else.  So  you  must  settle  for  yourself  whether 
you  choose  anything  to  be  done  about  it." 

**  I  shall  at  once  tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent  the 
whole  story.  What  they  may  wish  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  will  send  to  inform  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  the  mean  time  take  this,"  giving 
him  the  contents  of  her  purse;  **I  must  not 
have  money,  and  you  be  in  want  of  it." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  glistening  and 
delighted  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "Well,  when  I 
have  seen  you,  I  have  often  thought  you  are  a 
deal  prettier  than  ever  your  poor  mother  was, 
though  she  was  the  prettiest  gu-1  in  the  parish ; 
but  I  never  knew  you  look  half  so  beautiful 
before.  Perhaps,  when  I  see  you  again,  if  that 
ever  happens,  it  may  be  settled  that  you  shall  be 
nothing  more  to  me  than  a  fine  young  lady ;  and  I 
dare  say  thai  would  be  best  for  us  both.  But  I 
should  like  that  you  would  give  your  old  grand- 
father one  kiss  before  he  dies."  She  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  repeatedly, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  **Now,"  he 
said,  "  dear  Miss  Maria,  you  had  best  go  to  the 
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house,  and  leave  me  to  get  home  at  my  own  pace. 
You  will  have  plenty  to  think  of  no  doubt.  But 
at  all  events  you  may  believe  that  you  are  dearer 
to  poor  old  Jack  Fowler,  than  to  any  of  the 
great  folks  you  have  been  living  among.  I  never 
saw  the  tail  of  your  gown  go  by  without  praying 
Grod  to  bless  you ;  and,  when  you  used  to  come 
down  here  from  London,  I  always  fancied  He 
had  sent  an  angel  into  the  country  to  do  every- 
body good.  God  bless  you,  my  darling  I  God 
bless  you,  and  make  you  as  happy  as  I  wish  you, 
and  as  good  as  the  Virgin  Mary !'' 


Chapter  XXXV. 

TT7HEN  Maria  had  reached  her  own  room,  she 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  prayed 
for  strength  to  do  what  was  right  in  all  things, 
and  to  bear  whatever  might  happen  to  her  meekly 
and  cheerfully. 

She  then  sat  down,  and  began  to  reflect  upon 
the  steps  to  be  taken.  Her  heart  was  full  of  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Lascelles,  who  had  been  far 
more  to  her  than  a  common  mother,  and  who  had 
died  in  the  belief  that  Maria  was  her  child.  But 
she  knew  that  now  was  not  the  time  for  these 
feelings,  and  turned  away  from  them  in  order  to 
act  decidedly.     The  question  as  to  Mr.  Nugent's 
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determination  was  far  from  clear.  He  was  a 
haughty^  self-indulgent  man,  full  of  concentrated 
family  pride,  and  believing  that  there  was  a 
specific  virtue  in  the  blood  of  his  ancestors  to 
render  their  descendants  a  race  altogether  apart 
in  merit  and  dignity  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  notion  that  any  one  not  thus  distinguished 
should  appear  as  a  sharer  of  the  Nugent  privi- 
leges, even  on  the  mother's  side,  was  very  likely 
to  strike  him  as  an  unheard-of  profanation.  It 
might  possibly  seem  to  him  an  imposture  violating 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  human  existence, 
and  entailing  nothing  less  than  infamy  on  any 
one  who  should  connive  at  it.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  money,  Maria  knew  that  her  supposed 
father  had  possessed  a  considerable  fortune ;  but 
this,  she  believed,  arose  entirely  from  the  produce 
of  a  Cornish  mine,  which,  she  understood,  had 
now  ceased  to  be  profitable.  She  had  little 
doubt  moreover  that  he  had  not  left  a  will,  and 
that  she  therefore  would  at  all  events  possess  no 
claim.  Her  supposed  mother's  small  fortune,  she 
also  believed,  had  come  to  her  by  inheritance,  not 
bequest;  as  indeed  Mrs.  Lascelles  could  have 
no  reason  for  making  a  testamentary  disposition 
in  favour  of  an  only  child,  who  would  naturally 
succeed  to  her  possessions.  Any  provision  from 
this  source  she  would  therefore  also  be  deprived 
of;  and  at  all  events  she  would  have  had  much 
hesitation  in  taking  advantage  of  a  bequest  made 
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under  aa  erroneous  belief  as  to  her  burtL  Thus 
she  saw  clearly  that  she  was  now  altt^ether 
dependent  on  Mr.  Nugent,  who  had  always  pro* 
fessed  the  intention  of  making  her  his  h^,  but 
who  would  now  assuredly  abandon  a&y  such 
design,  and  might  yery  possibly  even  dismiss  her 
from  his  r^ard  and  protection.  Mrs.  Nug^rt 
abounded  in  good-will,  of  a  very  <»rdinary  and 
undisceming  stamp,  but,  as  to  all  more  serious 
matters,  was  a  mere  instrument  of  her  husband's 
decrees.  She  bought  some  latitude  of  indulgence 
by  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  his  wisdom  in 
everything  on  which  he  condescended  to  exert  it 
Having  thus  reviewed  the  chief  circumstances 
of  her  situation,  she  wrote  a  full  account  of  all 
she  had  heard  from  Fowler,  which  she  addressed 
to  Mr.  Nugent,  and  begged  to  know  what  he 
might  decide.  She  sent  the  letter  to  lam  by  a 
servant  within  two  hours  of  her  return  to  ^ 
house.  Having  done  this,  her  heart,  though 
still  deeply  agitated,  felt  much  lighter;  and  she 
leant  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  retraced  all 
her  life  with  Mrs.  LasceUes,  even  in  the  most 
minute  detail,  as  if  on  occasion  of  a  second  d€»>th* 
bed,  again  taking  leave  for  ever  of  the  only 
being  whom  she  had  known  as  a  mother.  She 
took  out,  and  looked  at  all  the  little  outward 
tokens  of  warm  and  pure  maternal  affection,  a 
miniature  which  she  had  always  worn,  a  bracelet 
of  her  hair,  a  paper  of  practical  directions  for  her 
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conduct  in  life,  and  some  fragments  of  written 
prayer  for  her  welfare.  Long  and  sadly  did  she 
contemplate  these  things^  and  revolved  the  mys- 
tery of  that  relation^  so  far  higher  and  holier  than 
the  outward  and  natural  one^  which  had  consti-* 
tuted,  and  would  for  ever  maintain  the  guide  and 
guardian  of  her  childhood  as  the  true  and  im- 
perishable mother  of  her  spirit. 

She  was  left  alone  to  the  indulgence  of  these 
reflections  till  near  evening,  when  her  maid 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  delivered  a  letter  to 
her,  which,  she  said,  had  been  given  to  her  by 
Mr.  Nugent's  man.  Maria  dismissed  her,  and 
with  a  firm  hand  opened  the  paper,  which  had 
no  direction,  but  the  contents  of  which  ran 
thus. 

**Deab  Miss  Williams, — I  address  you  by 
the  name,  which,  I  learn  from  your  communica- 
tion, you  must  henceforth  bear,  because  it  can 
never  be  too  soon  to  act  upon  a  sense  of  duty. 
You  will  not  expect  me  to  write  very  coherently, 
while  indignant,  as  I  now  must  be,  at  the  un- 
principled deception  so  long  practised  upon  me. 
Not  that  I  mean  at  all  severely  to  blame  you. 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  all  I  have  seen  of  you,  that 
you  would  have  shrunk  with  just  horror  from 
assuming  any  claim  to  the  blood  of  my  family. 
Even  if,  as  I  cannot  but  suspect,  you  have  some- 
times  had   instinctive  suspicions,  —  providential 
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intimatioDB,  ae  it  were^ — ^that  your  birth  did  not 
entitle  you  to  the  position  you  were  placed  in^ 
yet  I  cannot  wonder  that  these  were  speedily 
suppressed  by  the  consideration  of  the  distinction 
you  thus  attained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ease  and 
elegance  of  your  life,  which,  I  candidly  confess,  I 
esteem  of  less  importance.  Neither  do  I  uncon- 
ditionally condemn  my  late  sister,  who  from  her 
ancestors  doubtless  had  derived  a  sense  of  honour 
that  must  have  prevented  her  from  intruding  any 
one  of  obscure  descent  into  our  family.  I  cannot 
however  but  suppose  that  in  earlier  life,  and  when 
nearer  to  the  plebeian  source  of  your  existence, 
your  disposition  and  appearance  must  have  be- 
trayed some  traces  of  vulgarity,  exquisitely  painful 
to  your  supposed  mother.  I  can  only  presume 
therefore  that  a  due  regard  to  her  husband's 
memory  withheld  her  from  indulging  any  doubt 
on  the  subject,  especially  as,  without  even  fancying 
any  such  substitution  as  had  unhappily  taken 
place,  it  might  have  been  believed  that  the  signfi 
of  rusticity  and  meanness  had  arisen  naturally 
from  him,  as  I  have  heard  that  one  of  his 
grandmothers  was  little  better  than. a  farmer's 
daughter.  For  him  indeed  I  reserve  my  whole 
moral  disapprobation,  contempt,  and  disgust  If 
forging  the  name  of  a  commercial  house  to  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  can  only  lead  to  the  loss 
of  money, — so  deservedly  imdervalued  by  all 
moral  writers,  —  be   justly  thought    worthy  of 
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painful^  disgraceful^  nay,  even  of  capital  punish- 
ment,  how  can  we  rate  the  guilt  of  a  culprit 
suflSciently  high,  who  has  deliberately  forged  the 
name  of  an  honourable  family, — for  the  Lascelles's 
are  decidedly  gentlemen, — ^to  a  child,  to  a  living 
progeny  of  beggars,  fishermen,  peasants,  and  I 
know  not  whom, — nay  has  involved  an  ancestry 
in   this   disgrace,   beyond  comparison  more  dis- 
tinguished, whom,  through  his  wife,  he  has  thus 
attempted  to  stain  with  indelible  contamination  ? 
Far,  far  better  had  my  sister  perished  honour- 
ably, rather  than  be  saved  by  such  an  artifice, 
and   live  in  some   degree   to  aid  in  so    basely 
deluding  me.      It  is  doubtless  an  ordinance  of 
the  Divine  mercy,  which  left  him  without  a  son, 
who  might  possibly  have  inherited  his  laxity  of 
principle.     But  I  restrain  my  outraged  feelings 
from  regard  to  you,  who  would  perhaps  be  pained 
by  the  expression  of  them  in  their  full  force. 

"As  to  yourself,  my  dear  Miss  Williams,  it 
will  be  obvious  to  your  good  sense,  which  for 
a  person  of  your  birth  certainly  does  you  credit, 
that  you  have  lived  in  my  family  only  as  my 
niece ;  and,  the  error  being  cleared  up,  I  owe  it 
to  myself  to  take  care,  however  reluctantly,  that 
you  should  no  longer  occupy  the  same  situation. 
Indeed  your  continuance  in  this  house,  even  as 
a  humble  companion  of  Mrs.  Nugent,  would  be 
so  distressing  to  me,  as  reminding  me  of  the  de- 
ception I  have  suffered  from,  as  well  as  to  Mrs. 
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Nugent,  who  always  governlB  her  views  by  miae, 
that  I  could  not  think  myself  justified  in  so  lace- 
rating all  our  most  sacred  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples. You  derive  no  property  from  Mr.  Lascelles; 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Lascelles,  my  late  sister,  now 
reverts  to  me  as  her  brother.  I  am  fiir  however 
from  desiring  that  you  should  be  left  without  the 
means  of  sdbsistence  in  the  rank  of  life  which  you 
must  now  belong  to,  and  to  which  your  origin 
so  naturally  consigns  you.  I  therefore  j»ropoee 
to  settle  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  on 
you,  both  as  an  act  of  charity,  and  as  marking 
my  general  approbation  of  your  conduct.  1 1^ 
wish  you  to  remain  in  this  house  for  a  day  or 
two,  until  you  can  make  arrangements  for  quit- 
ting it.  You  will  always  find  a  sincere  friend 
in  me;  and  it  must  be  a  relief  to  your  mind  to 
know  that  I  do  not  consider  you  as  in  any 
serious  degree  guilty  of  the  foul  and  profligate 
treachery  which  has  been  exerdsed  towards  me. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  Williams,  very  sin- 
cerely yours, 

"  Walter  Algernon  Sidney  Nugent." 
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Chapter  XXXVL 

TX7ELL  as  Maria  thought  she  knew  the  writer 
of  this  letter,  she  was  hardly  prepared  for 
all  its  contents;  and  she  could  not  suppress  her 
wonder  at  many  expressions  in  it.      She  took 
a  few  hours  however  to  consider  what  she  should 
do,  and  sent  to  beg  that  she  might  be  excused 
from  appearing  at  dinner.      The  most  pressing 
object  was  to  conmiunicate  with  her  grandfather; 
but  for  this  purpose  the  only  person  she  could 
apply  to  at  the  moment  was  the  old  housekeeper. 
The  good  woman  heard  the  story  of  her  birth 
with  amazement  and  bitter  grief,  and    readily 
undertook  to  go  to  Fowler  that  evening,  and 
say  that  Maria  was  soon  to  leave  the  Mount, 
but  could  not   yet  decide   precisely  what    she 
should  do.     This  being  arranged,  she  wrote  to 
Arthur  a  full  statement  of  the  whole  matter, 
distinctly  released   him    from    his   engagement, 
which,   she    said,  she  feared  had  already  been 
irksome  to  him,  and  stated  that  she  designed 
to  seek  at  once    for  a  situation  as  governess. 
She  added  that  she  did  not  wish  him  to  mis- 
understand her  views,  and  would  explain  them 
to  him,  although  to  no  one  else.     She  felt  sure 
that  any  pkn  of  residing  with  her  grandfather 
would,  from  their  diiSTerent  habits,  be  extremely 
unpleasant  and  disadvantageous  to  them  both. 
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She  referred  however  with  earnest  admiration 
to  the  noble  qualities  of  the  old  man,  and  said 
that  he  was  one  from  whom  a  queen  might  be 
proud  to  have  descended. 

She  had  hardly  finished  this  letter,  before 
Mrs.  Nugent  came  to  her  in  a  foolish  flurry  of 
sorrow,  surprise,  and  good-nature.  She  had 
adopted  all  her  husband's  opinions  on  this  as  on 
every  other  subject;  but  her  heart  was  too 
much  for  her  head ;  and  in  bidding  Maria  good- 
night she  showed  real  feeling.  The  housekeeper 
did  not  present  herself  till  later;  and  then  she 
came  in  with  a  face  of  paleness  and  anxiety, 
and  said,  **  Ma'am,  you  need  not  think  any 
more  of  doing  him  good.  He  is  gone  to  a 
better  place,  and  has  lefk  you  his  blessing." 

This  new  shock  for  a  time  completely  over- 
powered Maria;  and  a  long  flood  of  tears  gave 
her  a  melancholy  relief.  When  she  could  again 
collect  herself, — so  vanishes,  she  thought,  the 
last  tie  of  human  kindred  that  belonged  to  me 
on  earth.  The  image  of  the  cheerful,  generous, 
unconquerable  old  man  rose  strongly  before  her 
as  she  had  seen  him  that  very  morning.  She 
could  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  his  so 
sudden  death,  although  he  had  himself  foreseen 
it.  The  housekeeper  said,  in  answer  to  her 
questions,  that  a  woman,  the  wife  of  a  labourer, 
had  come  to  attend  on  him.  By  her  account 
he  returned  from  the  Mount   much  exhausted. 
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and  lay  down  on  his  pallet  hardly  able  to 
speak.  The  woman^  whom  he  had  called  on  in 
his  way  home,  and  begged  to  accompany  him, 
had  given  him  drink;  and  after  a  time  he  had 
regained  strength  enough  to  explain  himself,  but 
was  evidently  fa&t  declining.  He  was  hardly 
alive  when  the  housekeeper  reached  him;  yet 
he  seemed  pleased  when  she  mentioned  who  had 
sent  her.  With  closed  eyes  and  joined  hands 
he  articulated  very  feebly, — ^^Tell  Miss  Maria 
that  I  pray  God  to  bless  her; — God  Almighty 
bless  her  I"-— A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  again 
opened  his  bright  blue  eyes,  fixed  them  on  the 
face  of  his  visitor  with  a  slight  smile, — closed 
them  again, — and  expired. 

Maria,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  slept  during 
the  night,  and  dreamed  that  she  was  a  child 
gathering  daisies,  which  she  put  into  a  basket 
that  Jack  Fowler  held  for  her,  and  which  he 
afterwards  helped  her  to  carry  and  present  to 
Mrs.  Lascelles.  When  she  woke,  all  the  events 
of  the  previous  day  also  appeared  a  dream.  But 
swiftly  they  broke  upon  her;  and,  although  at 
first  she  trembled,  she  soon  regained  her  strength 
and  calmness,  and  felt  that  their  gravity  and 
sadness  required  all  her  energy.  Having  made 
up  her  mind  as  to  the  future,  she  determined  to 
see  Mr.  Nugent ;  for  she  knew  that  her  presence 
had  an  ascendency  over  him,  which  she  would 
be  far  from  equally  certain  of  maintaining  by 
letter. 
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She  went  down  to  his  8tud75  knocked  at  the 
door,  entered,  and  found  him  sitting  woe-b^ne 
over  a  parchment  pedigree,  examining  to  whom 
he  ought  to  bequeathe  his  property.  He  rose 
at  her  approach,  coloured,  and  stammered  out, 
—"Well,  dear  Maria,  —  Miss  LasceUes,— Wil- 
liams I  mean, — ^I  trust  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
communication  you  received  from  me." 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  and  courteously, 
and  said:  "  I  have  no  complaint  to  make." 

Then  she  took  a  chair  and  sat  down;  on  which 
he  grew  more  confused  and  more  civil,  and,  s^o 
sitting  down,  said — ^^  Can  I  do  anything  for  you? 
I  shall  be  most  happy  if  you  will  let  me  know 
how  I  can  serve  you." 

"Pray  have  you  heard  of  the  death  of  my 
grandfather?" 

"  Yes ;  Mrs.  Simpson  told  me  of  it.  Allow 
me  to  condole  with  you  on  the  subject.  I  assure 
you  I  have  always  entertained  a  favourable 
opinion  of  him,  and  do  not  blame  him, — that  is, 
I  do  not  so  very  much  blame  him, — ^for  his  con- 
cealment of  the  truth." 

"Of  course  nobody  dares  imagine  that  any 
blame  attaches  to  him.  He  only  complied  with 
the  eager  wishes  of  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  could  not 
suppose  himself  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
result  of  his  private  arrangements. — But  I  now 
wish  to  say,  that,  as  I  have  so  long  lived  in  your 
family,  and  have  not,  I  trust,.at  all  disgraced  it. 
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I  cannot  conceive  myself  asking  any  extravagant 
favour,  if  I  desire  to  be  allowed  to  remain  here 
until  I  can  make  all  the  necessary  preparations 
for  quitting  the  house  with  propriety.  During- 
that  interval  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  pained  by  any 
superfluous  remarks,  either  on  my  own  parentage, 
or  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lascelles. 
These  are  points  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  very 
decently  commented  on  before  me  in  the  tone  of 
your  letter.  If,  as  I  presume  will  be  the  case, 
you  agree  to  my  wishes  in  these  respects,  it  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  remain  with  you  and  Mrs. 
Nugent  for  some  days ;  and  I  hope  to  show  by 
my  conduct  and  demeanour,  that  I  am  very  sen- 
sible of  the  favour  with  which  I  have  been  so  long 
treated  bolii  by  you  and  her." 

**It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction  that  you 
should  stay  here  as  long  as  is  convenient  to 
you." 

^^  I  design,  as  soon  as  I  can  procure  a  suitable 
situation,  to  place  myself  as  a  governess." 

**  A  very  proper  and  judicious  plan,  and  such 
as  I  should  have  expected  from  you.  Is  there 
anything  else  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

**  Yes.  Be  good  enough  to  give  orders  for  the 
burial  of  my  grandfather,  in  the  most  respectable 
manner  practised  among  persons  of  his  class. 
If," — she  added,  with  a  slight  look  of  scorn, — 
*^you  are  so  disposed,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have 
the  expense  deducted  from  the  first  payment  of 
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the  annuitj  of  fifty  pounds  which  you  promised 
me;  and  I  b^  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  ever  to  trouble  you  for  the  payment  of 
any  further  portion  of  it." 

Here  Mr.  Nugent  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
adopting  a  more  cordial  tone.  ^'Oh  my  dear 
Maria,  why  need  there  be  any  question  of  money 
between  you  and  me  ?  You  must  be  aware  that 
it  would  give  me  much  gratification  to  supply 
you  to  the  utmost.  I  only  E^ke  of  a  trifling 
annuity,  as  thinking  it  might  be  pleasanter  to  your 
feelings  than  any  larger  income." 

Baseness,  thought  Maria,  has  still  one  deep 
lower  than  another.  She  said  aloud,  ^^  We  shali 
be  able  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
time  I  rely  on  you  for  doing  whatever  is  most 
right  and  respectful  towards  the  remains  of  my 
grandfather.  I  wish  them  to  be  buried,  if 
possible,  where  those  of  his  family  rest,  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  ruin  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  late  fire.  I  will  now  go  to  Mrs.  Nugent,  to 
whom  I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have  your  per- 
mission for  remaining  here,  till  I  may  find  it 
convenient  to  remove  to  some  other— home." 

She  hesitated  at  the  last  word ;  for  she  felt  in 
pronouncing  it  that  she  had  now  no  home  on 
earth,  and  that  it  might  probably  be  the  happiest 
lot  for  her  to  be  carried  on  the  same  road  as  her 
grandfather,  to  be  laid  beside  him.  She  preserved 
her  self-possession  however,  and,  with  an  involun- 
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tary  air  of  condescension^  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Nugent  before  she  left  the  room. 

He  immediately  gave  directions  for  having  the 
fnneral  of  the  old  basket-maker  conducted  with 
the  utmost  decorum^  and  sent  a  confidential 
person  to  the  cottage  to  take  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements, and  see  his  orders  executed.  Women 
were  employed  to  remain  with  the  body,  who 
relieved  each  other ;  and  at  nightfall  the  two  sat 
together  in  the  little  room  below,  in  the  midst  of 
the  few  implements  and  articles  of  furniture,  the 
bench,  the  osiers,  the  tools,  and  the  baskets. 
Among  these  was  one  which  he  had  finished  on 
the  previous  morning,  before  setting  out  to  see 
Maria.  The  women  were  nodding  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  solitary  candle,  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  knock  at  the  door ;  and  on  opening  it  two 
figures  were  dimly  seen,  one  of  whom,  a  tall 
female,  entered,  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak.  She 
said  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice,  which,  half 
asleep  as  they  were,  they  did  not  understand. 
She  then  walked  up  the  frail  and  narrow  stair, 
down  which  a  faint  light  shone  from  the  chamber 
above  where  the  body  lay.  The  woman  disap- 
peared ndiselesdy  from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
watchers;  and  some  minutes  passed  before  they 
regained  courage  to  follow  her.  They  did  so  with 
some  trembling  and  treading  on  tip-toe;  and, 
when  they  had  gained  the  top  of  the  stair,  they 
saw  her  kneeling  beside  the  mean  pallet-bed,  bent 
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over  one  hand  of  the  corpse  which  she  held  in 
hers.  They  observed  that  the  old  man's  favourite 
black  cat  had  seated  itself  on  the  small  table, 
which  sustained  a  candle,  and,  while  they  ga^ 
into  the  room,  fixed  its  pale  green  eyes  steadily 
upon  them.  The  woman,  they  thought,  sobbed 
fidntly;  and  looking  at  each  other  they  turned 
and  retreated  to  the  lower  room.  In  the  mean 
time  the  mourner  looked  at  the  tranquil  face  of 
the  corpse,  and  then,  agiun  drawing  her  veil  over 
her  wet  eyes,  walked  down  the  stair  and  passed 
through  the  room.  The  door  was  closed;  but 
one  of  the  women  came  forward  and  opened  it, 
and  saw  the  second  figure  in  the  darkness  with- 
out, waiting  for  the  one  within.  The  visitor  to 
the  corpse  glided  silently  away;  and  the  two 
shadows  were  lost  in  the  deep  night. 


Chapter  XXXVU. 


IMTABIA  spent  many  of  the  following  hours  in 
^^  reading  and  in  prayer,  in  meditating  on  the 
character  and  history  of  the  old  man  whose  corpse 
she  had  visited,  and  endeavouring  to  retrace  the 
probable  condition  of  his  family,  and  to  divine 
what  sort  of  person  she  would  have  become,  had 
she  been  brought  up  as  what  she  really  was.  On 
the  following  morning,   after  a  disturbed  sleep> 
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she  awoke  with  even  more  anxiety  for  the  future, 
than  at  any  time  since  the  discovery  of  her  origin. 
It  was  possible  that  she  might  have  an  answer 
from  Arthur,  with  whom  she  had  never  before 
permitted  herself  to  correspond.  She  resolved 
however  not  to  indidge  her  own  reflections,  but 
to  act  decidedly ;  and  she  employed  herself,  ex- 
cept while  at  breakfast  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nugent,  in  writing  to  several  of  her  friends  to 
announce  the  change  in  her  position,  and  to  state 
the  measure  she  had  resolved  on,  in  which  she 
begged  their  assistance;  indicating  her  determi- 
nation at  the  same  time  very  clearly,  not  to 
become  dependent  on  any  one,  but  to  obtain  her 
subsistence  by  her  own  efforts. 

By  this  time  the  rumour  of  strange  events  and 
discoveries  at  the  Mount  had  spread  far  and  wide. 
Members  of  different  neighbouring  families  pre* 
sented  themselves  as  visitors  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  or  sent  to  make  civil  enquiries.  From 
some  of  these  persons  Maria  felt  confident  of  real 
friendliness.  Nevertheless  she  declined  to  appear, 
and  sat  intent  upon  her  task,  till  her  maid  brought 
her,  not  a  message,  but  a  letter  from  Arthur.  It 
had  no  post-mark  or  direction,  and  only  contained 
these  words : 

"Dearest  Maria, 
"  Can  you  see  me  now  ?    If  not — when  ? 

"Yours,  "A.E." 
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The  maid  obsenred  that  her  mistress  coloured 
all  over  her  neck  and  temples,  and  trembled,  but 
with  eagerness,  not  fear.  3ie  spoke  in  a  voice  of 
forced  tranquillity,  detored  Mrs.  Nugent  might  be 
asked  to  lend  her  the  nnintermpted  use  of  her 
boudoir  for  a  short  time,  and  that  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone  might  be  shown  in  there,  where  she  would 
immediately  join  him.  In  a  few  moments  more 
the  door  was  closed  upon  them  in  the  same  room; 
and  they  had  sprung  for  the  first  time  into  each 
other's  arms.  His  arrival  had  dispersed  all  doubts 
and  fears.  She  knew,  without  the  help  of  words, 
that  she  was  still  loved;  and  his  manner  soon 
made  her  feel  that  she  had  never  been  dearer  to 
him,  or  their  engagement  in  his  eyes  more  pre- 
cious and  sacred. 

'^  Thank  Heaven  I''  he  said,  after  some  minutes 
of  silent  emotion  and  overpowering  joy,  «  Thanfa 
be  to  Heaven!  you  are  now  free,  and  can  be 
mine ;  and  I  can  work  for  both  of  us,  and  feel 
that  it  is  I  for  whom  you  live,  and  not  for  cold 
and  proud  relations." 

"  No,"  she  whispered,  "  less  free  than  ever ;  for 
I  must  now  begin  to  regard  myself  as  wholly 
yours,  however  long  it  may  be  before  our  union 
is  realized." 

**Why,  long?  Not,  I  trust,  at  the  utmost 
more  than  a  few  weeks.  My  position  in  the 
world  is  changed;  and  my  mind,  I  trust,  even 
more  so*     But,  as  to  outward  circumstances,  I 
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have  been  lying  for  many  weeks  seriously  ill  in 
body,  and  suffering  also  from  the  strangest  series 
of  phantasms  and  hallucinations.  During  all  this 
time  I  have  been  attended  with  sedulous  watch- 
fulness by  an  old  grand-uncle,  who  has  returned 
from  India  after  a  life  spent  in  the  tropics.  He, 
I  know,  will  assist  me  with  the  means  of  settling 
myself;  and  my  profession  will  do  the  rest, 
when  I  have  hope  and  love  to  cheer  me  on. 
You  will  be  contented  without  magnificence ; 
and  with  clear  consciences  we  shall  both  be 
happy.'^ 

"  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  sooner  of  your 
amended  prospects?" 

"  It  was  not  till  Tuesday  evening  that  I  was 
able  to  rise  from  bed,  or  knew  anything  of  my 
true  position.  Your  letter  reached  me  on  the 
following  morning;  and  I  am  here  sooner  than 
my  physician  would  have  recommended.  But  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  cordial  remedy  which  awaited 
me  at  my  journey's  end.^' 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  been  there  to  nurse  you. 
>  You  look  thin,  dear  Arthur^  but  not  ill.     Did 
y^u  suffer  much  ?  " 

.  .",No ;  I  lay,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part  in  a 
.  kifid  o?  stupor.  To  myself  I  seemed  surrounded 
by  many  figures,  some  of  whom  I  had  known 
before,  and  some  not ;  but  you  were  the  principal 
personage  among  them  alL  There  were  Sir 
Charles   Harcourt,   and  Hastings  the  traveller 
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the  poet  Walflingham,  the  wife  of  poor  Henry 
Bichardfly  the  white-haired  and  rather  short  man, 
whom  I  have  heard  yon  talk  of  as  Collms,  and 
old  Fowler,  yonr  grand&ther,  whom  I  knew 
when  I  first  knew  you,  and  lived  as  a  boy  in  this 
neighbourhood  with  my  mother.  There  were 
also  several  others;  and  the  movements  aad 
changes  of  the  whole  history  turned  upon  a 
Ring.^ 

She  held  up  her  hand  before  his  face,  which 
his  first  impulse  was  to  kiss ;  but  he  saw  that  on 
one  of  the  fingers  was  an  Onyx  King. 

"How  on  earth  did  you  come  by  that?  It 
has  haunted  me  as  if  a  magic  Ariel  were  fiised 
amid  the  gold,  or  imprisoned  in  the  stone. '^ 

"I  will  tell  you.  My  grandfather  died  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  time,  you  say,  of  your 
recovery.  My  good  friend  Mrs.  Simpson  was 
with  him  at  the  last, — brought  me  an  old  tin 
snuff-box  which  I  had.  before  seen,  and  which 
had  been  found  grasped  in  the  hand  of  the  corpse. 
It  contained  a  certificate  signed  by  Mr.  Lascelles 
and  the  medical  man  then  in  attendance  v^.i  ^ 
wife,  that  the  child  of  Mrs.  Williams  hi  .  »-en 
received  by  them  from  Fowler,  and  sub.  iuted 
for  the  dead  infant.  In  the  same  box,  \k  rapped  ; 
in  a  separate  paper,  was  the  On^x  Ring.  J 
presume  it  had  been  given  to  the  old  man  hy  3 
Mr.  Lascelles  as  a  token,  whidi,  to  him  who 
could  not  read,  would  be  more  expressive  tk  • 
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any  written  document,  and  would  substantiate  to 
his  fancy  that  the  supposed  Maria  Lascelles  owed 
her  being  other  than  Mary  Williams  only  to 
accident.'' 

**A  curious  coincidence  at  least  with  my 
visions.  But,  as  to  the  change  in  your  name, 
it  is  of  little  importance;  for  I  hope  a  third  will 
soon  obliterate  both  the  former.  My  trance, 
how  unsubstantial  soever  may  have  been  the 
forms  I  conversed  with,  has  at  least  left  on  my 
mind  intellectual  and  spiritual  impressions,  too 
many  perhaps  and  complex  ever  to  be  fully 
described,  but  of  which  you,  I  trust,  as  well  as  I, 
may  reap  the  benefit  through  my  life.  Now  that 
you  keep  your  hand  quiet,  and  let  me  look  at  the 
ring  close,  I  see  the  old  man's  head  upon  it  is  as 
beautifully  executed,  as  if  it  were  one  of  Wei- 
gall's  finest  works.  Moreover  it  bears  a  curious 
resemblance  to  my  uncle,  who  has  watched  me  so 
tenderly  in  my  illness;  and  I  could  almost  have 
supposed  it  a  portrait  of  him." 


THE   END. 
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